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PROLOGUE. 



.COULD those, who never try'd, conceive the sweat, 
The toil reqnir'd, to make a Play complete ; 
They'd pardon, or encourage all that could 
Pretend to be but tolerably good. 
Plot, Wit, and Humour's hard to meet in one, > 

And yet, without 'em all all's lamely done : 

One Wit, perhaps, another Humour paints ; 
A third designs yon well, but Genius wants ; 
A fourth begins with Are— but, ah ! too weak to 

bold it, taints. 
A modern Bard, who late adorn'd the bays. 
Whose muse advanc'd his fame to envy'd prafse, 
Was still observ'd to want his judgment most in 

plays. 
Those, he too often found, require the pain. 
And stronger forces of a vig'rous brain : 
Nay, even alter'd Plays, like old houses mended. 
Cost little lets than new, before they're ended ; 
At least, our Author finds the experlpfce true, 
For eqnal pains has made this wholy new : 
Aad though the na/ne seems old, tee scenes will 

show 
.That 'tis, in Act, no more the same, than now 
'raord Cbatsworth is, what 'twas some years ago. 
Pardon the boldnefs, that a Play should dare, 
With works of so much wonder to Compare : 
Bat as that fabric's ancient walls or wood 
Were little worth, to make this new one good; 
So of Arts Play, we hope, 'tis understood; 
for though from former scenes some hints he draws, 
The ground-plot's wholly chang'd from what it was : 
Not bat he hopes you'll find enough that's new, ^ 
In plot, in persons, wit, and humonr too : 
Yet what's not his, he owns in others right, 
Nor toils he now for lame, but your delight. 
If that's attain'd, what's the matter whose the 

Play's ; 
AppUnd the Scenes, and strip him of the praise. 



DRAMATIS PERSONA. 



Sir Solomon Sadlife, an old City Knight. 

Clerimont, attached to Clarinda. 

Carelefs, in pursuit of Lady Dainty. 

Atoll, the Double Gallant. 

Old Mr. Wilful, Father to Sylvia. 

Sir Barry A tall, Father to A tall. 

Supple, Servant to Sir Solomon. 

Rhubarb? 1 ' \ Lttdy Datot y , » ****** Pendants. 
Finder, Servant to Atall. 

Lady Dainty, an absurd Bypocondriac, 

Lady Sadlife, Wife to Sir Solomon. , 

Clarinda, a Coquette. 

Sylvia, attached to Atall. ; 

Wishwell, Servant to Lady Sadlife. -, 

Situn, Servant to Lady Dainty. » ' ] 

SCENE, London. 



THE 

DOUBLE GALLANT. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. The Park. 
Enter rJLBRIMONT and ATAU,. 

Cler. Mr. Atoll, yonr very humble servant. 

At. O, Clerimont, auch an adventure 1 1 wa» jast 
going to yonr lodgings ; such a transporting acci- 
dent! in short, I am now positively In love for al- 
together. 

Cler. All the sex together, I believe. 

At. Nay, if tboa dost not believe roe, and stand 
my friend, I am ruin'd past redemption. 

Cler. Dear sir, if I stand your friend without be- 
lieving you, won't that do as well ? But why should 
you think 1 don't believe you ? I have seen you 
twice in love within this fortnight; and it would be 
bard indeed to suppose a heart of so much mettle 
could not hold out a third engagement. 

At. Then, to be serious, in one word, I am ho- 
nourably in love; and, if. she proves the woman £ 
am sure she must, will positively marry her. 

Cler. Marry! O degenerate virtue 1 

At, Now, will you help me ? 

Cler. Sir, you may depend upon me. Pray give 
me leave first to ask a question or two. What is this 
honourable lady's name ? 

At. Faith, I don't know. 

Cler. What are her parent! ? ., * j . ': 

At. I can't tell. ■ V , » 

. Cler. What fortune has she? 

At. 1 don't know. * ' 
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Cler. Where does she live ? 

M. I can't tell. 

Cler. A very concise account of the person yon 
design to marry. Pray, sir, what is it yon do know 
of her? 

M. That I'll tell yon. Coming yesterday from 
Greenwich by water,' I overtook a pair of oars, 
whose lovely freight was one single lady, and a fel- 
low in a handsome livery in the stern. When I 
came up, 1 had at tint resolved to use the privilege 
of the element, and bait her with waterman's wit, 
till I came to the bridge; bat, as soon as she saw 
me, she very prudently prevented my design ; and, 
as I pafsed, bowed to me with an humble blush, 
that spoke at once such sense, so just a fear, and 
modesty, as put the loosest of my thoughts to rout. 
And when she found her fears had moved me into 
manners, the cautious gloom that sat upon her 
beauties disappeared ; her sparkling eyes resumed 
their native Are : she looked, she smiled, she talked, 
while her diffusive charms new fired my heart, 
and gave my son I a softnefs it never felt before.* 

To be brief, her conversation was as cfaarmiug 

as her person, both easy, unconstrained, and spright- 
ly : but then her limbs! O rapturous thought! The' 
snowy down upon the wings of unfledged love had 
neveF half that softnefs. 

Cler. Raptures indeed. Pray, sir, bow came yon 
so well acquainted with ber limbs ? 

At. By the most fortunate misfortune sure that 
ever was : for, as we were shooting the bridge, her 
boat, by the negligence of the waterman, run- 
ning against the piles, was overset ; out jumps 
the footman to take care of a single rogue, and 
down went the poor lady to the bottom. My boat 
being before her, the stream drove ber, by the 
help of her clothes, toward me ; at sight of her 
I plunged in, caught her in my arms, and, with' 
much ado, supported her till my waterman pulled 
in to save us. But the charming difficulty of her 
getting into the <>oat, gave me a transport that all 
the cide witer in the Thames had not power to 
cool : for, sir, while I was giving her a lift into the 
I found the floating of her clothes had loft 
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her lovely limbs beneath as bore as a new-born Ve- 
na* rising from the sea. 

Cler. What ah impudent happinefs art thoo ca- 
pable of! 

. At. When she was a little recovered from her 
fright, she began to enquire my name, abode, and 
circumstances, that she might know to whom she 
owed her life and preservation. Now, to tell yon 
the troth, 1 durst not trust her with my real name, 
lest she should from thence have discovered that 
my father was now actually under bonds to marry me 
toanotber woman ; so, faith, I even told her my name 
was Freeman, a Gloucestershire gentleman of a 
good estate, just come to town about a chancery 
suit. Besides, 1 was unwilling any accident should 
let my father know of my being yet in England, 
lest he should And me out, and force me to marry 
the woman I never saw (for which, you know, be 
commanded me home) before I have time to pre- 
vent it. 

. Cler. Well, but could you not learn the lady's 
name all this while ? 

'At. No, faith, she was inexorable to all intrea- 
ties; only told me in general terms, that if what I 
vowed to her was sincere, she would give me 
a proof in a few days what hazards she would run 
to requite my services; so, after having told her 
where she might bear of me, I saw her into a chair, 
prefsed her by the cold rosy Angers, kifsed them 
warm, and parted. 

Cler. What, then you are quite off with the lady, 
1 suppose, that you made an acquaintance with in 
the Hark last week ? 

At. No, no ; not so neither : one's my Juno, all 
pride and beauty ; but this my Venus, all life, love, 
and softnefs. Now, what 1 beg of thee, dear Cleri- 
mont, is this : Mrs. Juno, as I told you, having done 
me the honour of a civil visit or two at my own 
•lodgings, I most needs borrow thine to entertain 
Mrs. Venus in ; for if the rival goddefses should 
meet and clash, you know there would be the devil 
to do between them. 

Cler. Well, sir, my lodgings are at your seror— 
r-bat you must be very private and sober, I 
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tell yon ; for the landlady's a Presbyterian ; If she 
suspects your design, you're- blown op, depend 
«pon't. * 

At. Don't fear ; Til be as careful as a guilty con- 
science : but I want-immediate pofeefsion ; for f 
expect to near from her every moment, and nave 
already directed her to send thitber. Prithee, 
. come with me. 

Cter. 'Faith yon must excuse me ; I expect some 
ladies in the Park that I would not mife of for an 
empire: but yonder* my servant, he shall conduct 
you. 

At. Very good! that will do as well then; I'll 
•end my man along with him to expect her com- 
mands, and call me if she sends ; and in the mean 
time I'll e'en go home to my own lodgings; for, to 
tell yon the truth, I expect a small mebage there 
from my goddefs imperial. And I am not so much 
in love with my new bird in the bush, as to let 
t'other fly out of my hand for her. 

Cier. And away, sir, what name does your god- 
deft imperial, as you call her, know you by ? 

At. O, sir, with her I oafs for a man in arms, 
and am called Colonel Standfast; with my new 
face, John Freeman, of Flatland-Hall, esq.— But 
time flies : I mast leave yon. 

CUr. Well, dear AtalC I'm yours Good luck 

to yon. [MxU At.} What a happy follow is this, 

that owes his succeftwith the women purely to hfe 
inconstancy ? Here comes another too, almost ae 
■happy as he, a fellow that's wise enough to be but 
half in love, and make his whole life a studied 
idlenefs. 

.Enter CARELESS. 

So, Carelefs I you're constant, I see, to your morn- 
ing's saunter. Well, how stand matters *—I bear 

strange things of thee; that- after having railed at 
marriage all thy life, thou hast resolved to foil into 
the noose at last. 

Care, l don't see any great terror in the noose, 
as you call it, when a man's weary of liberty : that 
■liberty of playing the fool, when one's turned of 
fy, is not of much vaine. 
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CVer. Hey-day! Then yon begin to have nothing 
in your head now, but settlements, children, and 
the main chance i 

Care. Even so, faith ; but in hopes to came at 
fern too, I am forced very often to make my way 
through pills, elixirs, bolus'*, ptisans, and gallipots. 
CUr. What, is yonr miatrefs an apothecary's wi- 
dow f 

Care. No, bat she is an apothecary's shop, and 
keeps as many drags in her bed-chamber ; she tana 
her physic for every hour of me day and night—- 
for 'tis vulgar, she says, to be a moment in rude and 
perfect health. Her bed lined with poppies ; the 
black boys at the feet, that the healthy employ to 
hear flowers in their arms, she loads with diascor- 
diam, and other sleepy potions : her sweet baft, 
instead of the common and offensive smells of musk 
and amber, breathe nothing but the more modish 
and salubrious scents of hartshorn, me, and afta&e- 
Hda. 

CUr. Why, at this rate, she's only it to be the 
consort of Hippocrates. Bat, pray, what other 
charms has this extraordinary lady ? 

Cart. She has one, Tom, that a man may relish 
withoafrbeing so deep a physician. 
CUr. W bats that? 

Care. Why, two thousand pounds a year. 
CUr. No vulgar beauty, I confefs, sir. But canst 
thou for any consideration throw thyself into this 
hospital, this box of physic, and lie all night Jtke 
leaf-gold upon a pill i 

Cart. O, dear air, this is not half the evtl ; her 
humour is as fantastic as her diet ; nothing that is 
English must come near her; all her delight is in 
foreign impertinences: her rooms are all of Japan 
or Persia, her drefs Indian, and her equipage sue 
all monster* : the coachman came over with his 
horses, both from Rafsia ; Flanders are too com- 
mon ; the rest of her trim are a motley crowd of 
blacks, tawny, olives, feahunots, and pale blues : in 
abort, she's for any thing that comes from beyond 
aea ; her greatest monsters are those of her own 
country ; and she's in love withoothiug o'-tMeaida^ 
the line, but the apothecaries. 
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Cler. Apothecaries, qaotha ! why yonr line lady, 
for aught I see, is a perfect dose of folly and phy- 
sic ; in a month's time she'll grow like an antimo- 
nial cup, and a kifs will be able to work with yon. 
•• Care. But to prevent that, Tom, I design upon 
the wedding-day to break all her gallipots, kick the 
doctor down stairs, and force her, instead of phy- 
sic, to take a hearty meal of a swinging romp of 
boiled beef and carrots, and so 'faith I have told 
her. 

Cler. That's something familiar : are yon so near 
man and wife ? 

Care. O nearer; for I sometimes plague her till 
she hates the very sight of me. 

Cler. Ha, ha ! very good ! So being a very trou- 
blesome lover, you pretend to cure her of her phy- 
sic by a counter poison. 

Care. Right; I intend to see a doctor, to pre- 
scribe to her an hour of my conversation to be 
taken every night aud morning; and this to be con- 
tinued till her fever of aversion's over. 

Cler. An admirable recipe 1 

Care. Well, Tom, bnt how stands thy own' affair ? 
Is Clarinda kind yet i 

Cler. Faith I cannot say she's absolutely kind, 
but she's pretty near it : for she's grown so ridicu- 
lously ill-humoured to me of late, that if she keeps 
the same airs a week longer, I am in hopes to And 
as much ease from her folly, as my constancy would 
from her goodnature.— —But to be plain, I'm afraid 
1 have some secret rival in the case; for women;* 
vanity seldom gif es them courage enough to use an 
old lover heartily ill, till they are first sure of a new 
one, that they intend to use better. 

Care. What says Sir Solomon ? He is your friend, 
I presume ? 

Cler. Yes; at least I can make him so when I 
please : there is an odd five hundred pound in her 
fortune, that he has a great mind should stick to 
his fingers, when he pays in the rest on't; which I 
am afraid 1 must comply with, for she can't easily 

marry without his consent. And yet she's so 

altered u her behaviour of late, that 1 scarce know 
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what to do. — -Prithee take a turn and advise 
Die. 
Care. With all my heart. [Ezeunt. 

SCENE II. Changes, to Sir Solomon Sadlife'j 

House. 

Enter Sir SOLOMON, and SUPPLE his Man, 

Sir Sol. Supple, oost not thou perceive I put a 

great confidence in thee ? 1 trust thee with my 

bosom secrets. 

Sup. Yes, sir. 

Sir Sol. Ah, Stipple! I begin to hate my wife 

but be secret 

Sup. m never tell while I live, sir. 

Sir Sol. Nay, then I'll trust thee, farther. Be- 
tween thee and I, Supple, I have reason to bejjeve 
my wife hates me too. 

Sup. Ah, dear sir! I donbt that's no secret; for 
to say the truth, my lady's bitter young and game, 
some. 

Sir Sol .ton t can she have the impudence, think'st 
thou, to make a cuckold of a knight, one that was 
dubbed by the royal sword ? 

Sup. AJas, sir, 1 warrant she has the courage of 
acountefs; if she's once provoked, she cares not 
what she does in her pafsion ; if you were ten times 
a knight she'll give you dub for dub, sir. 

•Sir Sol. Ah ! Supple, when her blood's up, I con- 
fers she's the devil ; and I question if the whole 
conclave of cardinals could lay her. But suppose 
she should resolve to give me a sample of her sex, 
and make me a cuckold in cool blood ? 

Sup. Why, if she should, sir, don't take it so to 
heart; cuckolds are no such monsters now-a-days : 
in the city, you know, sir, it's so many honest 
men's fortune, that nobody minds it there ; aud at 
this end of the town, a cuckold has as much respect 
as his wife, for aught 1 see ; for gentlemen don't 
know but it may be their own case another day, 
and so people are willing to do as they would be 
done by. 

Sir Sol. And yet I do not think but my spouse is 
Vol. XIV. B 
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houest— and think she is not— —would I were sa- 
tisfied-. 

Sup. Troth, sir, I don't know what to think, but 
in my conscience I believe good looking after her 
can do her no harm. 

Sir Sol Right, Supple; and in order to it, I'll 
first demolish her visiting days. For bow do I 
know but they may be so many private dabs for 
cuckoldom ? 

Sup. Ah, sirl your worship knows 1 was always 
against your coining to this end of the towu. 

Sir Sol. Tbon wcrt indeed, my honest Supple : 
but woman ! fair and faithlefs woman, wormed and 
worked me to her wishes;— like fond Hark Antony, 
I let my empire moulder from my hands, and 
gave up all for love.— I must have a young wife, with 
a murrain to me— I hate her too— and yet the devil 
on't is, I'm still jealous of her.— Stay! let me reckon 
up all the fashionable virtues she has that can 
make a man happy. In the first place— I think her 
very ugly. 

Sup. Ah, that's because you are married to her, 
sir. 

Sir Sol. As for her expences, no arithmetic can 
reach them ; she's always longing for something 
dear and uselefs; she will certainly rura me in 
china, silks, ribands, fans, laces, perfumes, washes, 
powder, patches, jefsamine gloves, and ratifia. 

Sup. Ah, sir, that's a cruel liquor with them. 

Sir Sol. To sum up all would run me mad. 

- The only way to pnt a stop to her career, must be 
to put off my coach, turn away her chairmen, lock 
out her Swift porter, bar up the doors, keep out all 
visiters, and then shell be lefs expensive. 

Sup. Ay, sir. for few women think it worth their 
while to drels for their husbands. 

Sir Sol. Then we sha'n't be plagued with my old 
Lady Tittle-tattle's how d'ye » in a morning, nor my 
Lady Dainty's spleen, or the sudden indisposition 
of that grim beast her horrible Dutch mastiff. 

Sup. No, sir, nor the impertinence of that great 
fat creature, my Lady Swill-Tea. 

SirSoL And her squinting daughter.— No, Sap- 
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pie, after this night, nothing in petticoat! shall 
come within ten yards of my doors. 

Sup. Nor in breeches neither. 

Sir Sol. Only Mr. Clerimont ; for I expect him 
to sign articles with me for tbefive hundred pounds 
he Is to give me, for that ungovernable jade my 

niece Clarinda. Bat now to my own affairs. I'll 

step into the park, and see if I can meet with my 
hopeful spouse there. I warrant, engaged in some 
innocent freedom, as she calls it, si walking in a 
mask, to laugh at the impertinencies of fops that 
don't know her; but 'tis more likely, I'm afraid, a 
plot to intrigue with those that do. Ob, bow many 
torments lie in the small circle of a wedding-ring. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT II. 



SCENE I. Clarinda M Apartment . 

Enter CLARINDA and SYLVIA. 

Cla. Ha, ha! poor Sylvia! 

Syl. Nay, prithee don't laugh at me. There's no 
accounting for inclination : for if there were, yon 
know, why should it be a greater folly in me, to fall 
In love with a man I never saw but once in my life, 
than it is in you to resist an honest gentleman, whose 
fidelity baa deserved your heart an hundred times 
over. 

Clar. Ah, but an utter stranger, cousin, and one 
mat, for aught you know, may be no gentleman. 

SyL That's impossible: his conversation could 
not be counterfeit. An elevated wit, and good 
breeding, have a natural lustre that's inimitable. 
Beside, be saved my life at the hazard of his own ; 
so tbat part of what I give bim, is but gratitude. 

" Clar. Well ;— you are tbe first woman tbat ever 
" took fire in the middle of the Thames, sure." 
But suppose now he is married, and has tlire** ~ 
four children. 
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&yl. Psha! prithee don't tease me with so many 
ill-uatured objections. I tell yon be is not married ? 
1 am sure he is not : for I never saw a face look more 
fu humour in my life. Beside, he told me himself, 
he was a country gentleman, just come to town 
upon businefs: and I am resolved to believe him. 

Clar. Well, well; I'll suppose you both as fit for 
one another as a couple of tallies. But, still, my 
dear, you know there's a surly old father's command 
against you ; he is in articles to marry you to ano- 
ther : and though 1 know love is a notable contriver, 
I can't see how you'll get over that difficulty. 

Syl. 'Tis a terrible one, I own ; but with a little 
of your afsistance, dear Clarinda, I am still in hopes 
to bring it to an even wager, I prove as wise as my 
father. 

Clar. Nay, you may be sure of me ; yon may see 
by the management of my own amours, I have so 
natural a coranafsion'for disobedience, I sha'n't be 
able to refuse you any thing in dlstrefs.— There's 
my baud ; tell me how I can serve you ? 

&i/l. Why thus: because 1 would not wholly 

discover myself to him at once, I have sent him a 
note to visit me here, as if these lodgings were my 
own. 

Clar. Hither! to my lodging! 'Twaswell I sent 
Colonel Standfast word I should uot be at home. 

[Aside. 

Syl. I hope you'll pardon my freedom* since one 
cud of my taking it too, was to have your opinion of 
him before I engage any farther. 

Clar. Oh, it needs no apology ; any thing of mine 
is at your service. 1 am only a fi aid my trouble- 
tome lover, Mr. Clerimout, should happen to see 
him, who is of late so impertinently jealous of a ri- 
val, though from what cause 1 know not not but 

1 lie too. [Aside.] I say, should, be see him, your 
country gentleman woujd be in danger, 1 can tell 
you. 

Z>yl. Oh, there's no fear of thai ; for T have or- 
dered bim to be brought in the back way : when I 
have talked with biin a little alone, I'll mid an oc- 
casion to leave bim with you ; and then we'll com- 

re oar opinions of bim. 
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Enter a SERVANT to CLARINDA. 
Serv. Madam, my Lady Sadlife. 
Syi. Psba ! she here ! 

Ctor. Don't be uneasy; she shan't disturb yim: 
I'll take care of her. 7 

Enter Lady SADLIFE. 

L. Sad. Oh, my dears, yon have lost the sweetest 
morning, sure, that ever peeped out of the firma- 
ment. The park never was in such perfection. 

Clar. Tis always so when your ladyships there. 

L. Sad. *Tis never so without my dear Clarinda. 

Syl. How civilly we women hate one another! 
[Aside.] Was there a good deal of company, ma* 
dam? 

L. Sad. Abundance ! and the best I have seen 
this season : for 'twas between twelve and one, the 
very hour yon know when the mob are violently 
hungry. Oh, the air was so inspiring ! so amorous ! 
And to complete the pleasure, I was attacked in 
conversation by the most charming, modest, agree* 
ably ^sinuating young fellow, sure, that ever wo- 
man played the fool with. 

Clar. Who was it ? 

L. Sad. Nay, Heaven knows ; his face Is as en- 
tirely new as his conversation. What wretches 
our young fellows are to him ! 

Syl. What sort of a person ? 

L. Sdd. Tall, straight, well-limbed, walked firm, 
and a look as cheerful as a May-day morning. 

Syl. The picture's very like ; pray Heaven it is 
not my gentleman's I [Aside. 

Clar. I wish this don't prove my colonel. 
' [Aside. 

Syl. How came yon to part with him so soon ? 

L. Sad. Oh, name it not! that eternal damper of 
all pleasure, my husband, Sir Solomon, came into 
the Mall in the very crisis of our conversation.— I 
saw him at a distance, and complained that the air 
crew tainted, that I was sick o' th' sudden, and left 
him in such abrnptnefs and confusion, aa if he had 
been himself my husband. 

Clar. A melancholy disappointment, indeed! «* 
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L. Sad. Oh, 'tis a husband's nature to give 
them. 

A SERVANT enters and whispers SYLVIA. 

Syl. Desire him to walk in.— Cousin, you'll be 
at hand. 

Clar. In the next room. Come, madam, Syl- 
via has a little businefs : I'll shew you some of the 
Sweetest, prettiest figured china. 
- L. Sad. My dear, I wait on you. 

[Exeunt L. Sad. and Clar. 

Enter ATALL, as Mr. FREEMAN. 

Syl. You find, sir, I have kept my word in seeing 
you ; tis all you yet have asked of me ; and when 
I know 'tis in my power to be more obliging, 
there's nothing you can command in honour I shall 
refuse you. 

At. This generous offer, madam, is so high an 
obligation, that it were almost mean in me to ask a 
further favour. But 'tis a lover's merit to be a mi- 
ser in his wishes and grasp at all occasions to en- 
rich them. I own I feel your charms too sensibly 
prevail, but dare not give a loose to my ambitious 
thoughts, till I have poised one dreadful doubt that 
shakes them. 

Syl. ff 'tis In my power to clear it, ask me 
freely. 

At. I tremble at the trial ; and yet, methinks, 
my fears are vain : but yet to kill or cure them 
once for ever, be just and tell me-»— are you mar- 
ried? 

Syl. if that can make yon easy, no. 

At. 'Tii ease indeed— nor are you promised, nor 
your heart engaged ? 

Syl. That's hard to tell von : but to be just, I 
own my father has engaged my person to one I ne- 
ver saw; and my heart I fear is inclining to one 
he never saw. 

At. Oh, yet be merciful, and ease my doubt ; 
tell me the happy man that has deserved so exqui- 
site a blefidng. 

Syl. That, sir, requires some pause : first tell mt 
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why you're so inquisitive, without letting me know 
the condition of your own heart. 

At. in every circumstance my heart's the same 
with yours ; 'tis promised to one I never saw, by a 
commanding father, who, by my firm hopes of hap- 
plnefo, I am resolved to disobey, anlefs your cru- 
elty prevents it. 
Svl. Bnt my disobedience would beggar me. 
At. Banish that fear. I'm heir to a fortune will 
support yon like yourself.— May I not know your 
fiunily. 
Syl. Yet you must not. 

At. Why that nicety ? Is not it in my power to 
Inquire whose house this is when 1 am gone ? 

Syl. And be never the wiser. These lodgings 
are a friend's, and are only borrowed on tbis occa- 
sion : but to save you the trouble of any further 
needlefs questions, I will make yon one proposal. 
I have a young lady here within, who is the only 
confidant of my engagements to you : on her opi- 
nion 1 rely ; nor can you take it ill, if I take no 
farther steps without it : 'twould be miserable in- 
deed should , we both meet beggars. I own your 
actions and appearance merit all you can desire; 
let her be as well satisfied of your pretensions and 
condition, and yon shall find it sha'n't be a little 
fortune shall make me ungrateful. 
Ac. So generous an offer exceeds my hopes. 
Syl. Who's tberc ? 

Enter a SERVANT. 

Desire my coiftin Clarinda to walk in. 

At. Ha! Clarinda! If it should be my Clarinda 
■ow, I'm In a sweet condition^— by all that's ter- 
rible the very she!— this was finely contrived of 
fortune. [Aside. 

Enter CLARINDA. 

Clar. Defend- me ! Colonel Standfast !— She has 
certainly discovered my affairs with htm, and has 
a mmd to insult me by an affected resignation of 
her pretensions to him.— Ill disappoint her— I 
won't know him. m _. lag* 

Syl. Cousin, pray, come forward; this is tin 
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lleman I am so inuch obliged to— sir, this lady is a 

relation of mine, and the person we were speaking 

of. 

. At. I shall be proud to be better known among 

any of your friends. [Salutes her. 

Clar. Son ! he takes the bint, I see, and seems 
not to know tne neither : I know not what to thiuk 
— I am confounded!— I bate both oim and her.— 
How unconcerned be looks! Confusion! be ad- 
drefses. her before my face. 

Lady SADLIFE peeping in. 

L. Sad. What do I see ? The pleasant young fel- 
low that talked with me in the park just now! This 
is the luckiest accident! I must know a little more 
ofbira. [Retires. 

Syl. Cousin, and Mr. Freeman, I think I need 
not make any apology — you both know the occa- 
sion of my leaving you together— in a quarter of an 
hour 1*11 wait on you again. [Exit Syl. 

At. So ! I'm in a hopeful way now, faith ;— but 
buff's the word : I'll stand it. 

Clar. Mr. Freeman! So, my gentleman baa 
changed his name tool How harmlefs he looks !— 
I have my senses sure, and yet the derourenefs of 
that face looks as if be had a mind to persuade me 
out of them. I could find in my heart to humour 

bis afsurance, and see how far he'll carry it 

Will not you please to sit, sir ? [They sit. 

At. What the devil can this mean t— Sure she ' 
has a mind to counterface me, and not know me 

loo With all my heart: if her ladyship won't 

know me, I'm sure 'tis not my businefs at this rime 
to know her. [Aside. 

Clar. Certainly that face is cannon proof. 

[Aside. 

At. Now for a formal speech, as if I had never 
•een her in my life before. [Aside.] Madam— ahem ! 
madam— I— a-bem ! 

Clar. Curse of that steady face. [Aside. 

At. I say, madam, since I am an utter stranger 
to you, X am afraid it will be very difficult for me 
to offer you more arguments than one to do me a 
dship with your cousin ; but if you are, as she 
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seems to own you, ber real friend, I presume you 
can't give ber a better proof of your being so, than 
pleading the cause of a sincere and humble lover, 
whose tender wishes never can propose to taste of 
peace in life without ber. 

Ciar. Umpb I I'm choked. [Aside. 

At. She gave me hopes, that when I had satis- 
fied you of my birth and fortune, you would do me 
the honour to let me know her name and family. 

Qlar. Sir, I must own you are the most perfect 
master of yonr art, that ever entered the lists of as- 
surance. 

At. Madam! 

Clar. And I don't donbt but yonll And it a 
much easier task to impose upon my cousin than 
me. 

At. Impose, madam ! I should be sorry any thins 
I have said could disoblige you into such hard 
thoughts of me. Sure, madam, yon are under 
some misinformation. 

Clar. I was indeed, but now my eyes are open; 
for, till this minute, I never knew that the gay 
Colonel Standfast was the demure Mr. Freeman. 

At. Colonel Standfast! This is extremely dark, 
madam. 

Clar. This jest is tedious, sir— impudence grows 
dull, when 'tis so very extravagant. 

At. Madam, I am a gentlemau— but not yet wise 
enough, I find, to account for the humours of a fine 
lady. 

Clar. Troth, sir> on second thoughts I begin to 
be a little better reconciled to your afsurance ; 'tis 
in some sort modesty to deny yourself; for to own 
your perjuries to my face, had been an insolence 
transcendently provoking. 

At. Really, madam, my not being able to appre- 
hend one word of all this, is a great inconvenience - 
to my affair with your cousin': but if you will first 
do me the honour to make me acquainted with her 
name and family, I don't much care if I do take a 
little pains afterwards to come to a right under- 
standing with you. 

Clar. Come, come, since you see this afsurance 
will do yon no good, yon had better put on a aim, 
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pie look, and generously confefs your frailties : the 
tame slynefs that deceived me first," will still find 
me woman enough to pardon you. 

At. That bite won't do. [Aside.] Sure, madam, 
you mistake me for some other person. 

Clar. Insolent ! audacious villain J I am not to 
have my senses then ! 

At- No. [Aside. 

Clar. And yon are resolved Jo stand It to the 
last! 

At. The hist extremity. [Aside. 

Clar. Well, sir, since yon are so much a stranger 
to Colonel Standfast, 111 tell yon where to find him, 
and tell him this from me ; I hate him, scorn, de- 
test, and loath him : I never meant him but at best 
for my diversion, and should he ever renew his dull 
addreftes to me, 111 have him used as his vain in. 
solence deserves. Now, sir, I have no more to say, 
and I desire you would leave the bouse immedi- 
ately. 

At. I would not wittingly disoblige you, madam, 
Hut 'tis impofsible to stir till I have seen your cou • 
sin, and cleared myself of these strange aspersions. 

Clar. Don't flatter yourself, sir, with so vain a 
hope, for I must tell you, once for all, you've seen 
the Vast of her; and if you won't be. gone, you'll 
oblige me to have you forced away. 

At. 1*11 be even with you. [Aside ] Well, madam, 
since I find nothing can prevail upon your cruelty, 
I'll take my leave : but as you hope for justice on 
the man that wrongs you, at least be faithful to your 
lovely friend. And when you have named to her 
my utmost guilt, yet paint my pafsion as it is, sin- 
cere. Tell her what tortures I endured in this se- 
vere exclusion from her sight, that till my innocence 
Is clear to her, and she again receives me into 
mercy, 

A madman's frenzy's heav'n to what I feel; 
The wound* you, give 'tis she alone can hud. . 

[Exit. 

Clar. Moat abandoned impudence 1 And yet I 
know not which vexes me most, his out-facing 
— senses, or bis insolent owning his pafsion for 
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■y coaaln to my Ace : 'tis impofsible she eoeld 
'- rat him upon this, it most be all his own ; but be 
.' It ts it will, by all than woman 111 have revenge. 

[BxU. 

i Re-enter ATALL and Lady SADLIFE at the 

other Side. 

At. Hey-day! in there no way down stairs here ? 
Death ! I can't find ray way out I This is the oddest 



L. Sad. Here he 1» — I'll venture to pals by him. 
. At. Pray, madam, which is the nearest way out ? 

L. Sad. Sir, out — a 

At. Oh, my stars ! is't you, madam, this is for. 
tnnate indeed— I beg you'll tell me, do you Hve 
here, madam ? 

L. Sod. Not very far oft; sir : but this is no place 
to tali with you alone— indeed I must beg your 
pardon. 

At. By all those kindling charms that fire my 
soul, no consequence on earth shall make me quit 
my bold, till you've given me some kind alsarance 
that 1 shall see you again, and speedily ; 'egad I'll 
have one out of the family at least. 

L. Sod. Oh, good, here's company ! 

At. Ob, do not rack me with delays, but quick, 
before this dear short-lived opportunity's lost, in- 
form me where you live, or kill me : to part with 
this soft white hand is ten thousand daggers to my 
heart. [Kissing U eagerly. 

L. Sad. Oh, lud ! I am going home tbis minute ; 
fend if you should offer to dpg my chair, I protest 

I was ever sneb usage lord sure! Oh — 

—follow me down then. [Exeunt, 

. Re-enter CLAR IN DA, and SYLVIA. 

Sjd. Ha, ba, ha ! 

Clar. Nay, you may laugh, madam, but what I 
teH yon is true. 

Syl. Ha, ha, ba ! 

Clar. You don't believe then ? 

Syl. I do believe, that when some women are in- 
clined to like a man, nothing more palpably dis- 
covers it, than their railing at him ; ha, ha '.—You 
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pardon, cousin ; you know you laughed at me just 
now upon the same occasion. 

Clar. The occasion's quite different, madam ; I 
hate him. And, once more I tell you, he's a vil- 
lain, you're imposed on. He's a colonel of foot, 
his regiment's now in Spain, and his name's Stand- 
fast. 

Syl. But pray, good cousin, whence had yon this 
intelligence of him i 

Clar. From the same place that yon had your 
false account, madam, his own mouth. 

Syl. What was his businefs with you ? 

Clar. Much about the same, as his businefs with 
you— '— love. 

Syl. Love ! to yon ! 

Clar. Me, madam ! Lord, what am I ? Old, or a 
monster! Is it so prodigious that a man should like 
me? 

Syl. No! bat I'm amazed to think, if he had 
liked you, he should leave you so soon, for me! 

Clar. For you ! leave me for you ! No, madam, 
I did not tell yon that neither ! ha, ha ! 

Syl. No t What made yon so violentlyangry with 
him then ? Indeed, cousin, you had better take 
some other mlrer way ; this artifice is much too 
weak to make me break with him. But, however, 
to let you see I can be still a friend ; prove him to 
be what you say he is, and my engagements with 
him shall soon be over. 

Clar. Look you, madam, not but I slight the ten* 
derest of his addreJses ; but to convince you that my 
vanity was not mistaken in him, I'll write to him 
by the name of Colonel Standfast, and do you the 
same by that of Freeman ; and let's each appoint 
him to meet us at my Lady Sadlife's at the same 
time : if these appear two different men, I think 
oar dispute's easily at an end ; if but one, and he 
does not own all I have said of him to yonr face, 
til make you a very humble courtesy, and beg 
your pardon. 

Syl. And if he does own it, Til make your lady- 
ship the same reverence, and beg yours. 
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Enter CLERIMONT. 

Clar. Paha! he here! 

Cler. I am glad to find you Id such good com- 
[puiy, madam. 
Clar. One's seldom long In good company, sir. 
Cler. I am sorry mine has been so troublesome 
•Nate ; but I value your ease at too high a rate to 
disturb it. [Going. 

Syl. Nay, Mr. Clerimonr, upon my word you 
' ibaVt stir. Hark you— [ fTftuper*.] Your pardon, 
•cousin. 

Clar. I must not lose him neither— Mr. Clerl- 
.mont's way is, to be severe in his construction of 
'people's meaning. 

Sjfl. I'll write my letter, and be with yon, consin. 

[Exit. 
Cler. It was always my principle, madam, to 
have an humble opinion of my merit; when a wo. 
man of sense frowns upon me, I ought to think I 
deserve it. 

Clar. Bnt to expect to be always received with' 
a smile, I think, is having a very extraordinary 
opinion of one's merit. 

Cler. We differ a little as to fact, madam : for 
tliese ten day's past, I have bad no distinction, but 
a severe reserved nefo. Yon did not use to be so 
sparing dY yonr good-bamour; and while I see you 
fay to all the world bnt me, 1 can't but be a little 
concerned at the change. 
Clar. If he has discovered the colonel now, I'm 

■adoue! he conld not meet him, sure. 1 must 

humour him a little. [Aside.] Men of yonr sincere 
temper, Mr. Clerimont, I own, don't always meet 
with the usage they deserve : but women are giddy 
things, and had we no errors to answer for, the use 
of good-nature in a lover would be lost. Vanity is 
our inherent weakneft : you mnst not chide, if we 
are sometimes fonder of yonr pafsions than yonr 
prudence. 

Cler. This friendly condescension makes me 
more yonr slave than ever. Oh, yet be kind, and 
tell me, have I been tortured with a groundlefs 
jealousy ? 
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Clar. Let your own heart be judge but don't 

take it ill if I leave you now— I have some earnest 
businefs with my cousin Sylvia: font to-night, at my 
Lady Dainty's, HI make yon amends; you'll' be 
there. 

Cler. I need not promise yon. 

Clar. Your servant.— Ah, how easily is poor sin. 
cerity imposed on ! Now for the colonel. [Aside. 

[Exit. 

Cler. This unexpected change of humour more 

stirs my jealousy than all her late severity. I'll 

watch her close ; 

For she thatjrom a just reproach is kind, 
Gives more suspicion qf her guilty mind, 
And throws her smiles, like dust, to strike the 
lover blind. [Exeunt. 



ACT III. 



SCENE I. Lady Dainty's Apartment : a Table, 
with Phials, Gallipots, Glasses* £c. 

Lady DAINTY, and SITUP her Woman, 

L. Dain. Situp ! Situpt 

Sit. Madam! 

L. Dain. Thou art strangely slow ; I toM thee 
the hartshorn ; I have the vapours to that degree ! 

Sit. If your ladyship wonld take my advice yon 
should e'en ding your physic out of the window ; if 
yon were not in perfect health in three days, I'd be 
bound to be sick for yon. 

L. Dain. Peace, goody impertinence! I tell thee, 
no woman of quality is, or should be in perfect 

health Huh, huh! [Coughs Jointly.] To be 

always in health is as vulgar as to be always in hu- 
mour, and would equally betray one's waut of wit 
and breeding : — -where are the fellows i 

tilt. Here, madam 
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Enter Two FOOTMEN. 

L. Vain. Caesar !— ran to ray Lady Ronndsldes ; 
desire to know how she rested ; and tell her the 
violence of my cold is abated : huh, huh! Poinpey, 
step you to my Lady Killchairman's; give my ser- 
vice ; say, I have been so eoibarrafsed with the 
spleen all this morning, that 1 am uuder the 
greatest uncertainty in the world, whether 1 shall 
be able to stir out or no— And, d'ye bear ; desire 

to know bow my lord does, and the new monkey 

[Exeunt Footman. 
SU. in my conscience, these great ladles make 
themselves sick to make themselves business ; and 
are well or ill, only in ceremony to one another. 

[Aside. 
L. Dain. Where's t'other fellow ? 
Sit. He Is not returned yet, madam. 
% L. Dain 'Tis iudeed a strange lump, not fit to 
earn' a disease to any body ; I sent him t'other day 
to the Outcbefs of Diet-Drink with the ebollc, and 
the brute put it into his own tramontane language, 
anS called it the belly-ach. 
SU. I wish your ladyship had not occasion to 

send for any ; for my part — 

L. Dain. Thy part! — prithee, thon wert made 
of tbe rough masculine kind; tis betraying oar 
sex not to be sickly and tender. All the families 
I visit have something derived to them from tbe 
elegant nice state of indisposition ; you see, even 
in tbe men, a genteel, as it were, stagger, or twine 
of the bodies ; as if they were not yet confirmed 
enough for tbe rough laborious exercise of walking, 
" a lazy saunter in their motion, something so 
" quality ! and their voices so soft and low, yon'd 
" think tbey weve railing asleep, they are so very 
" delicate. 

" SU. Brit, methlnks, madam, it would be better 
" if the men were not altogether so tender. 

" L. Dain. Iudeed, 1 have sometimes wished the 
" creatures were not, but that the nicenefs of their 
" frame so much distinguishes them from the herd 
" of common people :'* nay, even most of their dis- 
eases, yon tee, are not prophaned by the crow 
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the apoplexy, the gout, and vapours, are all pecu- 
liar to the nobility.- — Huh, huh ! and I could al- 
most wish, that colds were onjy ours ; there's 

something in them so genteel, so agreeably disor- 
dering hub, bub ! ♦ 

Sit. That, I hope, 1 shsrlfhever be fit for them — 
Your ladyship forgot theit pfe en. 

L. Dain. Oh ! rayflfjir spleen 1 grudge 

that even to some of us. ,c ^ 

SU. I knew an ironmonger's wife, in the city, 
that was mightily troubled with it. 

L. Dain. Foh! What a creature hast thou named! 
An ironmonger's wife haye the spleen I Thou Slight- 
est as well have said her' husband was a fine gen- 
tleman Give me Something. 

SU. Will your ladyship please to take any of 
the steel drops ? or the bolus ? or the electuary ? 
or 

L. Dain. This wench will smother me with ques- 
tions huh, huh ! bring any of them these 

healthy sluts are so boisterous, they split one's 
brains: 1 fancy myself in an inn while she talks Xo 
me ; I must have some decayed person of quality 
about me ; for the commons of England are the 
strangest creatures hub, bub ! 

Enter SERVANT. 

Serv. Mrs. Sylvia, madam, is come to wait on 
your ladyship. 

L. Dain. Desire ber to walk in ; let the physic 
alone: lil take a little of ber company; she's 
mighty good for tbe spleen. 

Enter SYLVIA. 

Syl. Dear Lady Dainty! 

L. Dain. My good creature, I'm Overjoyed to set 
you— huh, huh! 

Syl. I am sorry to see your ladyship wrapt np 
thus ; I was in hopes to have had your company 
to the India bouse. 

' L. Dain. If any tbing could tempt me abroad, 

'twould be that place, and such agreeable company ;. 

but how came you ; dear Sylvia, to be reconciled to 

mj thing in an Indian boose i yon used to bave'm 
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barbarous inclination for our own odious 

ufactures. 

Syl. Nay, madam, I am only going to recruit my 
In-table : as to the rest of their trumpery, 1 am as 
smch oat of bumour with it as ever. 

L. Dain. Well, tbou art a pleasant creature, toy 
sutaste is so diverting. 

Std. And your ladyship is so expensive, that 
really 1 am not able to come into it. 

L. Dain. Now it is to me prodigious I how some 
women can muddle away their money upon house- 
wifery, children, books, and charities, when there 
ire so many well-bred ways, and foreign curiosi- 
ties, that more elegantly require it— I have every 
morning the rarities of all countries brought tome, 
and am in love with every new thing I see. — Are 
the people come yet, Situp ? 

SU. They have been below, madam, this half 
hoar. 

L. Dain. Dispose them in the parlour, and well 
be there presently. [Exit Situp. . 

£y£. How can yonr ladyship take such pleasure 
in being cheated with the baubles of other coun 
tries? 

L. Dain. Thou art a very infidel to all finery. 

Syl. And you are a very bigot— 

L. Dain. A person of all reason, and no com. 
pbisance. 

Syl. And your ladyship all complaisance, and no 
reason. 

L. Dain. Follow me, and be converted. 

[Exeunt. 

Ik-enter SITUP, a Woman trith China Wart ; 
an Indian Man with Screens, Tea, 4c. a Bird, 
manwith a Paroquet, Monkey, fa. 

SU. Come, come into this room. 

Chi. 1 hope your ladyship's lady won't be long 
hi coming. 

SU. I don't care if she never comes to yon. 

It seems you trade with the ladies for old clothes, 
and give them china for their gowns and petti- 
. Fol.Xir. C 
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coats ;- I'm tike to have a fine time on't with suck 
creatures as you indeed ! 

Chi. Alas, madam, I'm bat a poor woman, and 
am forced to do any thing to live : wilt your lady* 
ship be pteased to accept of a piece of china ? - 

ft*. Pun! no;— I don't care.— Though I mast 
needs say you look like an honest woman. 

[Looking on it, 

Chi. Thank you, good madam. 

Sit. Our places are like to come to a fine pafs iu- 
deed, if our ladies must buy their china with oar 
perquisites : at this rate, my lady shan't have an 
Old fan, or a glove ! but 

Chi. Pray, madam, take it. 

Sit. No, not I ; 1 wont have it, especially without 
a saucer to't. Here, take it again. 
. Chi. Indeed you shall accept of it. 

Sit. Not I, truly— <come, give it me, give it me; — 
here's my lady. 

Enter Lady DAINTY, and SYLVIA. 

L. Dain. Well, my dear, is not this a pretty sight 
now ?' 

Syl. It's better than so many doctors and apothe- 
caries. Indeed. 

L. Dain. All trades must live, yon know ; and 
those no more than these could subsist, if the 
world were all wise, or healthy. 

Syl. I am afraid our real diseases are hot few to 
onr imaginary, and doctors get more by the sound 
than the sickly. 

L.Datn. My dear, you're allowed to say any 
thing— bot now I must talk with the people. — - 
Have you got any thing new there? 

Chi. Ind. and Bird. Yes, ant please your lady- 
ship. 

L. Dain. One at once.— 

Bird. 1 have brought your ladyship the finest 
monkey 

Syl. What a filthy thing it is ! 

L. Dain. Now I think be looks very humorous 
and agreeable— A vow tn a white periwig he might 
do mischief. Could he bnt talk and take snuff, 
B'» ne'er a fop in town would go beyond him. 
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8yl. Most fops would go farther if they did not 
speak ; but talking, indeed, makes them very often 
worse company than monkies. 

L. Dain. Thou pretty little picture of man!— — — 

How very-Indian he loots! 1 could sift the 

dear creature ! 

Syl. Ah, don't touch him ! he'll bite! 

Bird. No, madam, he is the tamest yon ever saw, 
and the least mischievous. 

L. Dain. Then take him away, I won't have him : 
for mischief is the wit of a monkey; and I would 
not give a farthing for one that wonld not break me 
three or four pounds worth of china in a morning. 
Oh, I am in love with these Indian figures}— Do 
but observe what an innocent natural simplicity 
there is in all the actions of them. 

Chi. These are Pagods, madam, that the Indians 
worship. 

X. Dain. So far I am an Indian. 

8yi. Now to me they are all monsters. 

L. Dain. Profane creature ! 

Chi. Is your ladyship for a piece of right Flan, 
ders lace i 

L. Dain. Um— no; I don't care for it, now it is 
not prohibited. 

Ind. Will your ladyship be pleased to have a 
sound of fine tea ? 

L Dain. What, filthy, odious bohea, I suppose ? 

Ind. No, madam ; right Kappakawawa. 

L. Dain. Well, there's something in the very 
sound of that name, that makes it irresistible.— 
What la it a pound i 
. Ind. But six guineas, madam. 
• L. Dain. How infinitely cheap ! Til boy it all — 
Sitap, take the man in and pay Um, and let the 
rest call again to-morrow. 

Omnia. Blefe yonr ladyship. 

[Exeunt SU. Chi. Ind. and Bird. 

L. Dain. Lord, bow feverish I am !— the least 
motion does so disorder me— do but feel me. 

fyl. No, really, 1 think yon are in very good tern* 
per. 

L. Dain. Burning, indeed, child. 
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Enter SERVANT, DOCTOR, and APOTHECARY. 

Serv. Madam, here's Doctor Bolus, and the apo- 
thecary. [Exit. 

L. Dain. Ob, doctor, I'm glad you're come; one 
is not sure of a moment's life without yon. 

Dr. How did your ladyship rest, madam ? 

[Feels her Pulse. 

L. Dain. Never worse, Indeed, doctor : 1 once 
fell into a little slumber, indeed, but then was dis- 
turbed by the most -odious, frightful dream, that if 
the fright had not wakened me, 1 had certainly pe- 
rished in my sleep, with the apprehension. 

Dr. A certain sign of a disordered brain, madam ; 
but I'll order something that shall compose your 
ladyship. 

L. Dain. Mr. Rhubarb, I must quarrel with you 
— -p-you don't disguise your medicines enough ; they 
taste all physic. 

Rhub. To alter it more might offend the opera- 
tion, madam. 

L. Dain. I don't care what is offended, so my 
taste is not. 

Dr. Hark you, Mr. Rhubarb, withdraw the me- 
dicine, rather than to make it pleasant : I'll find a 
reason for the want of its operation. 

Rhub. But, sir, if we don't look about us, she'll 
grow well upon our hands. 

Dr. Never fear that ; she's too much a woman 
of quality to dare to be well without her doctor's 
opinion. 

Rhub. Sir, we have drained the whole catalogue 
of diseases already ; there's not another left to put 
in her bead. 

Dr. Then 1*11 make her go them over again. 

Enter CARELESS. 

Care. 8o here's the old levee, doctor and apo- 
thecary in close consultation! Now will I demolish 
the quack and his medicines before her race.— 
Mr. Rhubarb, your servant. Pray what have you 
got in your baud there ? 

Rhub. Only « julep and composing draught for 

t lady, sir. 
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Care. Have yon to, air ? Prey, let me see— 1*1L 
prescribe to-day. Doctor, you may go— the lady 
shall take no physic at present bat me. 

Dr. Sir 

Care. Nay, If yon won't believe me 

[Breaks the Phials. 
£. Dain. Ah !— 

[Frighted, and leaning upon Sylvia. . 
Dr. Come awiy, Mr. Rhubarb— he'll certainly 
p«t her oat of order, and then she'll send for us 
again. [Exit Doctor and Apothecary. 

Oare. Yon see, madam, what pains I take to 
come into your favour. 

h. Dain. Yon take a very preposterous, way, I 
can tell yon, sir. 

Care. 1 can't tell bow I succeed, but I Am sure 
I endeavour right ; for I study every moraine new 
impertinence to entertain you : for since I And no- 
thing but dogs, doctors, and monkies are your fa- 
vouritesi it is very hard if your ladyship won't ad- 
mit me as one of the number. 

L. Dain. When I And you of an equal merit with 
my monkey, you shall be in the same state of fa- 
vour. I confefs, as a proof of your wit, you have 
tone me as much mischief here. But you have not 
half pug's judgment, nor his spirit ; for the cr«a> 
tare will do a world of pleasaut things, without 
caring whether one likes them or not. 

Cart. Why, truly, madam, the little gentleman* 
my rival, I believe, is much in the right on t : and, 
if yon observe, I have taken as much pains of late 
to disoblige, as to please yon. 

L. Dain. Yon succeed better in one than t'other, 
1 can tell you, sir. ' 

Cart. 1 am glad on't; for if you had not me now 
and then to plague you, what would you do for 
a pretence to be chagrined, to faint, have the 
spleen, the vapours, and all those disorders that so 
nicely distinguish a woman of quality ? 

L.Dain. lam perfectly confounded!— Certainly 
there are some people too impudent for our resent- 
ment. 

Cart. Modesty's a starving virtue, madam, r- 
old threadbare fashion of the last age, and w< 
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sit at oddly on a lover now, as a picked beard and 
mnstachios. 

L. Dain. Most astonishing ! 

Care. ( have tried sighing and looking silly a 
great while, bat 'twould not do— nay, had you had 
as little wit as good-nature, should have proceeded 
to dance and king. Tell me but how, what face or 
form can worship you, and behold your votary. 

L. Dain. Not, sir, as the Persians do the sun, 
with your face towards me. The best proof yoq 
can give me of your horrid devotion, is never to 
tee me more. Come, my dear. [Exit with Sylvia. 

Syl. Tin amazed so much afsnrance should not 
Succeed. [Exit. 

Cart. All this sha'n't make me out of love with 
my virtue. Impudence has ever been a succefsful 
quality, and twoold be hard, indeed, if I should bo 
the first that did not thrive by it. [Exit. 

SCENE II. Clerimonr* Lodgings. 

Enter ATALL, and FINDER, his Man. 

At* Yoa are sure yon know the house again ? 

Fin. Ah, as well as I do the upper gallery, sir. 
—~-Ti» ftlr volotnon Sadlife's, at the two glaft lant» 
home, within three doors of my Lord Duke's. 

At. Very well, sir— then take this letter, enquire 
for my Lady Sadlife's woman, and stay for an an. 



Fin. Yes, sir, [Exit. 

At. Well, I ted 'tis at ridiculous to propose plea* 
anre In love without variety of mistrefses, as to pre- 
tend to be a keen sportsman without a good stable 
of horses. How this lady may prove I cant tell ; 
but If she is not a deedy tit at the bottom, I'm no 
Jockey. 

Reenter FINDER. 

Fin. Sir, here are two letters for yon. 
At. Who brought them ? 

Fin. A couple of footmen, and they both desire 
'answer. 

"' BM tbem stay, and do yon make haste where 
mdyoa. 
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Fin. Yes, sir. * ■ $.&*** _. 

At. To Colonel Standfast— that's Clanuda's baud 
—To Mr. Freeman— that mast be my incognita. 
Ah, I nave moat miud to open this first ;•— bni if 
t'otber malicious creature should have perverted 
her crowing inclination to me, 'twould pit my 

whole frame in a trembling Hold, 141 gueft my 

fate by degrees— tbia may give me a glimpse of it. 
[Beads Ccarinda's Letter.] Um— »m— um— Ha! 
To meet ber at my Lady Sadlife>» at seven o'clock 
to-night, and take no manner of notice of my late 
disowning myself to ber— Somethings at tbe bottom 

of all this. Now to solve the riddle. {Bmda the 

ether Letter.] * My cousin Clarinda baa told some 
thiags of yon that very much alarm me ; but I am 
willing to suspend my belief of them till I see you, 
which I desire may be at my Lady Sadtife's at 
seven this evening.'— The devil ! the same place!— 
* As yoa value tbe real friendship of youi 

' f INCOGNITA.* 

So, now the riddle's oat— the rival queens are fairly 
tome to a reference, and one or both of them I 
mast lose, that's positive. Hard! 

, . Enter CLERIMONT- 

Hard fortune ! Now, poor Impudence, what will be- 
come of thee? Oh, Clerimont, such a complication 
of adventures since I saw thee! anch sweet hopes, 
fears, and unaccountable difficulties, sure never 
•poor dog was surrounded with. 

Cler. Oh, yon are an industrious person! you'll 
get over them. But, pmy, let's hear. 

At. To begin, then, in the climax of my misfor- 
tunes :— In the first place, the private lodgings that 
my incognita appointed to receive me in, prove to 
be the very individual habitation of my other mit- 
trefs, whom (to complete the bluuder of my ill 
luck) she civilly introduced in person, to recom- 
mend me to her better acquaintance. 

Cler. Ha, ha! Death! bow could you stand them 
both together ? 

At. The old way— buff— I stuck like a burr to my 
name of Freeman, addreised my iucognita 4*fr 
the other's face, and with a most nnmoved gc 



/ 
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breeding, harmlefsly faced her down I had never 
Men her in my life before. 

CUr. The prettiest modesty I ever beard of! 
Well, bat how did they discover you at last? 

At. Why, faith, the matte* 's yet in suspense; and 
I find by both their letters, that they don't yet well 
know what to think : (but, to go on with my lack,) 
yon must know, they have since both appointed me, 
by several names, to meet them at one and the same 
place, at seven o'clock this evening. 

CUr. Ah! 

At. And, lastly* to crown my fortune (as If the 
devil himself most triumphantly rode astraddle 
npon my ruin) the fatal place of their appointment 
happens to be the very house of a third lady, with 
whom 1 made an acqoaintance since morning, and 
had just before sent word I would visit near the 
tame hour this evening. 

CUr. Ob, murder! Poor Atall, thou art really 
fallen nnder the last degree of companion. 

At. And yet, with a little of thy afsistance, in the 
middle of their small-shot, I don't still despair of 
holding my head above water. 

CUr. Death ! but you can't meet them both ; yon 
must lose one of tbem, nnlefs yon can split your- 
self: 

At. Prithee, don't suspect my courage or my 
modesty ; for r m resolved to go on, if yon will 
stand by me. 

CUr. Faith, my very curiosity would make me do 
that.. Bnt what can I do ? 

At. Yon must appear for me, upon occasion, in, 
person. 

CUr. With aft my heart. What else ? 

At. I shall want a queen's mefsenger In my In- 
terest, or rather one that can personate one. 

CUr. That's easily found— Bnt what to do ? 

At. Come along, and I'll tell yon ; for first 1 most 
answer their letters. 

CUr. Then art an original, faith. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. Changes to Sir Solomon'* House. 

Enter Sir SOLOMON leading Lady SADLIFE, 
and W1SHWELL, her Woman. 

Sir Sol. There, madam, let me have no more of 
these airings.— No good, I am sure, can keep a wo- 
man Ave or six hours abroad in a morning. 

t. Sad. Yon deny me all the innocent freedoms 

of life. _.. . . - ... 

Sir Sol. Ha! yon have the modish cant of this 
end of the town, I «ee ; intriguing, gaming, gadding, 
and party-qunrrie*, with a pox to them, are muo. 
cent freedoms, forsooth ! 

L. Sad. I don't know what yon mean ; I'm sure 
I have not one acquaintance in the world that does 
an ill thing. t t . _ .. 

Sir Sol. They must be better looked after than 
your ladyship then ; but III mend my hands as fast 
as I can. Do yon look to yoar reputation hence- 
forward, and I'll take care of your person. 

L. Sad. You wrong my virtue with these unjust 
suspicions. m ._ A . _ _ 

Sir Sol. Ay» It's no matter for that ; better I 
wrong it than you. I'll secure my doors for this 

day at least. _,_„,.. S Eni ' 

L. Sad. Oh, WlshweH ! what shall I do? 

Wish. What's the matter, madam ? 

L. Sad. I expect a letter from a gentleman every 
minute; and if it should fall into Sir Solomon's 
hands, I'm ruined past redemption. 

Wish. He won't suspect it, madam, sure, if they 
are directed to me, as they used to be. 

L. Sad. But his jealousy's grown so violent of 
fatte, 'there's no trusting to it now. If he meets it, 
I shall be locked up for ever. . . .. 

Wish. Oh, dear madam ? I vow your ladyship 
frights me— Why, he'll kill me for keeping coaw- 

■el 

L.Sad. Run to the window, quick, and watch the 
tnefsenger. [Exit Wish.} Ah, there's my ruin near! 
—1 feel it— \A knocking at the Door.\-—\imu 
shaU I do? Be very insolent, or very humWe, r~ 
cry'—l have known some women, upon mese 
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caslons, outstrut their husbands' jealousy, and 
make them ask pardon for finding them ont. Oh, 
lnd, here be conies !— I can't do't ; my courage 

fail* me 1 must e'en stick to my handkerchief, 

and trust to nature. 

Re-enter Sir SOLOMON, taking a Letter from 
FINDER. 

Sir Sol. Sir, I shall make bold to read this letter; 
and if you have a mind to save your bones, there's 
your way out 

JHm. Oh, terrible! 1 sha'n't have a whole one in 
my skin, when I come home to my master. [Exit. 

L. Sad. [Aside.] I'm lost for ever 1 

Sir Sol. [Reads.] ' Pardon, most divine creature, 
the impatience of ray heart,'— Very well I these are 
her innocent freedoms! Ah, cockatrice! — ' which 
languishes for an opportunity to convince you of its 

sincerity; Oh, the tender son of a whore!—— 

' which nothing could relieve, but the sweet hope 
of seeing you- this evening. '—Poor lady, whose vir- 
tue 1 have wronged with unjust suspicions ! 

-tj Sad. I'm ready to sink with apprehension. 

Sir Sol. [Rtads.y To night, at seven, expect your 
tjying Snepuon.'— Die, and be damn'd ; for I'll re- 
move your comforter, by cutting her throat. I 
could find in my heart to ram his impudent letter 
into her windpipe- ~ Ha! what's this! — 'To 

Mrs. Wishweli, my Lady Sadlife's woman.' Ad, 

I'm glad of it, with all my heart ! What a happy 
thing it is to have one's jealousy disappointed!-* 
flow have I beep cursing my poor wife for the mis- 
taken wickednefii of that trollop. 'Tit well I kept 
my thoughts to myself: for the virtue of a wife, 
when wrongfully accused, is most unmercifully in- 
solent. Come, I'll do a great thing ; I'll kifr her, 

end make her amends What's the matter, my 

4car ? Has any thing frighted you ? 

L. Sad. Nothing but your hard nsage. 

8tr Sol. Come, come, dry thy team ; it shall be 
to no more. Bat, hark ye, I have made a discovery 
here— Your Wifhwctl, I'm afraid, is a slut ; she baa 
— * intrigue. 

8*4. An Intrigue ! Heavens, in our family ! 
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Sir Sol. Read there— I wish she be honest. 

L. Sad. How! If there be the least ground to 

think it, Sir Solomon, positively she shan't stay a 
minute in the house— Impudent creature !— have 
an affair with a man ! 

Sir Sol. Bat hold, my dear; don't let your virtot 
censure too severely neither. 

L. Sad. I shudder at the thoughts of her. 

Sir Sol. Patience, I say— How do we know but 
his courtship may be honourable ? 

L. Sad. That, indeed, requires' some panse. 

Wish. [Peeping in.] So, alls safe, I see— He 
thinks the letter's to me— Oh, good madam ! that 
letter was to me, the fellow says. I wonder, sir* 
bow von could serve one so! If my sweetheart 
should hear yon had opened it, I know he would 
not have me, so he would not. 

8ir Sol. Never fear that ; for if he is in love with 
job, he's too much a fool to value being laughed 
at. 

L. Sad. If it be yours, here., take your stuff; and 
■nt time, bid him take better care, than to send 
his letter so publicly. 

With. Yes, madam. But now year ladyship has 
read it, I'd fain beg the honour of Sir Solomon ft* 
answer it for me ; for 1 cant write. 

L.Saa\ Not wriw! 

Sir Sol. Nay, he thinks she's above that, I sup- 
pose ; for be calls her divine creature— A pretty 

piece of divinity, truly ! But, come, my dear ; 

'egad, we'll answer it for her. Here's paper—— 
you shall do it. 

L. Sad. I, Sir Solomon ! Lard, I won't write to 
fellows, not 1— I hope he won't take me at my 
word. [Asidt. 

Sir Sol. Nay, you-sbmU do it. Come, it will get 
her a good husband. 

Wish. Ay, pray good madam, do. 

Sir Sol. Ah, how eager the jade is ! 

L. Sad. I can't tell how to write to any body but 
you, my dear. 

. Sir SoL Well, well, I'll dictate then*. Come, bo. 
gin. 
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L. Sad. Lard, this is the oddest fancy ! 

[Sits to write. 

Sir Sol. Come, come Dear sir— (for we'll be 

as loving as he, for his ears.) 

Wish. No, pray madam, begin, Dear honey, or. 
My dearest angel. 

L. Sad. Out, yon fool ! yon mnst not be so fond 
— Dear sir, is very well. [ Write*. 

Sir Sol. Ay, ay, so 'tis ; bat these yonng fillies 
are for setting onj at the top of their speed. Bat, 
prithee, Wishwell, what is thy lover * for the style 
of his letter may serve for a conntefs ! 

With. Sir, he's but a butler at present; bnt he's 
• good schollard, as yon may see by his hand -writ, 
ing ; and in time may come to be a steward ; and 
then we sha'n't be long without a coach, sir. 

L. Sad. Dear sir What must I write next ? 

Sir Sol. Why [Musing. 

With. Hoping yon are in good health, as I am at 
this present writing. 

Sir Sol. Yon puppy, he'll laugh at yon. 

Wish. I'm sure my mother used to begin all her 
letters so. 

Sir Sol. And thou art every inch of thee her own 
daughter, that I'll say for thee. 

L. Sad. Come, I have done it. [Reads.] * Dear 
sir, 8he mnst have very little merit that is insensi- 
ble of yours.' 

Sir Sol. Very well, faith ! Write all yourself. 

Wish. Ay, good madam, do ; that's better than 
mine. But, pray, dear madam, let it end with, So 
I rest your dearest loving friend, till death us do 
part. 

L. Sad. [Aside. \ This absurd slnt will make me 
laugh out. i 

Sir Sol. But, hark yon, hnfsy ; suppose now yon 
should be a little scornful and insolent to shew yet* 
breeding, and a little ill-natured in it to shew your 
wit. 

Wish. Ay, sir, that is, If I designed him for my 
gallant ; but since he is to be bnt my husband, I 
mast be very good-natured and civil before 1 have 
~*"~~ and huff him, and shew my wit after. 
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Sir Sol. Here's a jade for yon! [Aside.] Bat why 
must you half your husband, hufsy ? 

Wish. Ob, sir, that's to give him a good opinion 
of my virtue! for yon know, sir, a husbaud cant 
think one could be so very domineering, if one were 
not very honest. 

Sir Sol. 'Sbud, this fool, on my conscience, 
speaks the sense of the whole sex! [Aside. 

Wish. Then, sir, 1 have been told, that a bus- 
band loves one the better, the more one hectors 
him ; as a spaniel does, the more one beats bim. 

Sir Sol. Ha! tby husband will have a blefsed 
time on't. 
L. Sad. So— I have done. 
Wish. Ob, pray madam, read it! 
L. Sad. [Reads.] ' Dear sir — She most have very 
little merit that is Insensible of yours ; and while 
you continue to love, and tell me so, expect what- 
ever yon can hope from so much wit, and such un- 
feigned sincerity At the hour you mention, yon 

will be truly welcome to your pafslonate ' 

With. Oh, madam, it is not half kind enough ! 
Pray, put in some more dears* 

air Sol. Ay, ay, sweeten it well ; let it be all sy- 
rup, with a pox to her. 
Wish. Every line should have a dear sweet sir in 

it, so it should he'll think I don't love him 

die. 
Sir Sol. Poor moppet! 

L. Sad. No, no, 'tis better now— Well, what must 
be at the bottom, to answer Strephon ? 

Sir Sol. Pray, let her divine ladyship sign Abi- 
gail. 
Wish. No, pray, madam, put down Upsamintha. 
Sir Sol. Upsamintha! 

L. Sad. No, come, I'll write Celia. Here, go in 
and seal it. 

Sir Sol. Ay, come, I'll lend yon a wafer, that he 
mayn't wait for your divinityshtp. 
Wish. Pshaw! you always flout one so. 

[Exeunt Sir Sol. and Wish. 

L. Sad. So, this is luckily over Well, I see, a 

woman should never be discouraged from coming 
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off at \be greatest plunge ; for though I was half 
dead with the fright, yet, now I am a little re- 
covered, I find 

That apprehension does the bliss endear; 
The real danger's nothing to theftar. [Exit. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. Sir Solomon'*. 

Enter Lady SADLIFE, ATALL, and WISHWELL, 

with lights. 

L. Sad. This room, I tulnk, Is pleasanter; if you 

please, we'll sit here, sir Wish well, shut the 

door, and take the key o* th' inside, and set chairs. 

Wish. Yes, madam. 

L. Sad. Lard, sir, what a strange opinion you 
must have of me. for receiving your visits upon so' 
slender an acquaintance. 

At. I have a much stranger opinion, madam, of 
your ordering your servant to lock herself in with 
•s. • • 

L Sad. Oh, you would not have us wait upon 
ourselves! 

At. Really, madam, I can't conceive that two lo- 
vers, alone, have much-occasion for attendance. 

• [They sit. 

L. Sad. Lovers! Lard, bow you talk! Can't peo- 
ple converse without that stuff? 

At. Um— Yes, madam, people may ; lot without 
a little of that stuff, conversation 4s generally very 
apt to be insipid. 

L. Sad. Pooh! why, we can say any thing with- 
out her bearing, yon see. 

At. Ay ; but if we should talk ourselves up to 
an occasion of being without ber, it would look 
worse to send her out, than to have let her wait 
without when she was out, 

C. Sad. You are pretty bard to please, I flud. 
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sir. Some men, I believe, would think themselves 
well need in so free a reception as yours. 

At. Ha ! I see this is like to come to nothing this 
time ; so 111 e'en put her ont of humour, that I may 
get off in time to my incognita. [Aside.] Really, 
madam, I can never think myself free, where my 
baud and my tongue are tied. [Painting to With. 

L. Sad. Your conversation, I" find, is very diffe- 
rent from what it was, sir. 

At. With submifsion, madam, I think it very pro- 
per for the place we are in. If yon had seut for 
me only to sip tea, to sit still, and be civil, with my 
hat under my arm, like a strange relation from Ire- 
laud, or so, why was I brought hither with so much 
caution and privacy ? 

[Sir Solomon knocks-at the Door, 

Wish. Oh, heavens, my master, madam ! 

Sir Sol. [ Within.] Open the door there! 

L. Sad. What shaU we do ? ' 

At. Nothing now, I'm sure. 

L. Sad. Open the door, and say the gentleman 
came to you.* 
' Wish. Oh, lad, madam, I shall never be able to 

manage it at so short a warning! We bad better 

shat the gentleman into the closet, and say he came 
to nobody at all. 

L. Sad. In, in then, for mercy's sake, quickly, 
sir I .- 

At. So— this is like to be very pretty bnsineft! 

Oh, sneceft and impudence, thou bast quite 

forsaken me ! [Enters the Closet. 

Wish. Do yon step into your bed-chamber, ma- 
dam, and leave my master to me. 

[Exit Lady Sadlifc. 

WISHWELL opens the Door, and Sir SOLOMON 

enters. 

Sir Sol. What's the reason, mistrefs, I am to be 
locked ont of my wife's apartment ? 

Wish. My lady was washing her— her— neck, sir, 
and I could not come any sooner. 

Sir Sol. I'm sore I heard a man's voice. [Aside.] 

Bid yonr lady come hither. [Exit Wishvxll.] 

He must be hereabouts 'tis so; all's out, all's 
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over now : the devil has done his worst, and I am 
a cuckold iu spite of my wisdom. 'Sbud ! now an 
Italian would poison his wife for this, a Spaniard 
would stab her, and a Turk would cut off her bead - 
with ascymitar;. but a poor doc of an- English 

cuckold now can only squabble and call names 

Hold, here she comes 1 must smother my jea- 
lousy, that her guilt mayn't be apon its guard. 

Enter Lady SADLIFE and WI8HWELL. 
' Sir Sol. My dear, how do yon do? Come hither, 
and kifs me. 

L. Sad. 1 did not expect yon home so soon, my 
dear. 

Sir Sol. Poor rogue! 1 dont believe you did, 

with a pox to yon. [Aside.'] Wishwell, go down ;' I 
have businefr with your lady. 

Wish. Yes, sir— but Til watch yon; for I am 
afraid this good-humour has mischief at the bottom 
of it. [ketirea. 

L. Sad. 1 scarce know whether he's Jealous or 
not. 

Sir Sol. Now dare not I go near that closet door, 
lest the murderous dog should poke a hole in my 

guts through the key-hole. Um 1 have an 

old thought in my head— ay, and that will disco- 
ver the whole bottom of her affair. 'Tis better to 
seem not to know one's dishonour, when one hat 
not courage enongb to revenge it. 

L. Sad. I don't like his looks, methinks. 

Sir Sol. Odsol what have I forgot now ? Prithee, 
my dear, step into my study; for I am so weary ! 
and in the uppermost parcel of letters, you'll flud 
one that 1 received from Yorkshire to-day, in the 
scrntoire; bring it down, and some paper; I will 
answer It while 1 think on't. 

L. Sad. If you please to lend me yonr key— But 
tad von not better write in your study, my dear? 

Sir Sol. No, no; I tell you, I'm so tired, I am 

not able to walk. There, make haste. 

L. Sad. Would all were well over! [Exit. 

Sir Sol. Tis so, by her eagernefs to be rid of me. 

Well, since 1 And 1 dare not behave myself like a 

~*an of honour in this businels, lil at least act like 
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a person of prudence and penetration; for say, 
should I clap a brace of slags now in the very 
bowels of this rascal; it may bang me ; but if it 
does not, |t can't divorce me. No, I'll e'en put oat 
the candles, and in a soft, gentle whore's voice, de* 
sire the gentleman to walk about his busineft ; and 
if I can get him out before my wife returns, I'll 
fairly post myself in his room ; and so, when sho 
comes to set him at liberty, in the dark, I'll humour 
the cheat, till I draw her into some casual confes- 
sion of the fact, and then this injured front shall 
bounce upon her like a thunder-bolt 

[Puts out the Candles. 

Wish, [Behind.] 8ay yon so, sir/ I'll take care 
my lady shall be provided for you. [Exit. • 

-Sir Sol. Hist, hist, sir,, sir ! 

Enter AT ALL from the Closet. 

At. Is all clear ? May I venture, madam ? 

Sir Sol. Ay, ay, quick, quick! make haste before 
Sir Solomon retains. A strait-back'd dog, I war-, 
rant him. [Aside.] But when shall I see yon again ? 

At. Whenever you'll promise me to make a bet- 
ter use of an opportunity. 

Sir Sol. Ha! then 'tis poftible he mayn't yet have, 
pot the finishing stroke to me. 

At. Is this the door ? 

Sir Sol. Ay, ay, away. [Exit Atoll.) So— now 
the danger of being murdered is over, I find my 
courage returns : and if I catch my wife but In- 
clining to be no better than she should be, I'm not 
sure that blood won't be the consequence. 

fie goer into the Closet, and WISHWELL enters. 
Wish. So— my lady has her cue ; and if my wise 
master can give her no better proofs of his pene- 
tration than this, she'd be a greater fool than be If 
she should not do what she has a mind to. Sir, sir, 
come, yon may come out now; Sir Solomon's 
gone. 

Enter Sir 40LOMON from the Closet. 

Sir So§\ So, now fof a soft speech, to set her im- 
Yol.Jiir. p 
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pudent blood in a ferment, and then let it out with 
my penknife. [Aside.] Come, dear creature, now 
let's make the kindest use of our opportunity. 

Wish. Nor for the world. If Sir Solomon should 
come again, I should be ruined. Pray, begone— 
I'll send to you to-morrow. 

Sir Sol. Nay, now you love me not ; you would 
not let me part else thus Unsatisfied. 
< Wish. Now you're unkind. Yon know I love 
you, or I should not run such hazards for yon. 

Sir Sol. Pond whore! [Aside.'] But I'm afraid you' 
love Sir Solomon, and lay up all your tenderneft 
for him. 

Wish. Oln ridiculous! How can so sad a. 

wretch give you the least uneasy thought.* 1 

loath the very sight of bim. 

Sir Sol. Damn'd* infernal strumpet! 1 can 

bear no longer Lights, lights, within there ! 

[Seizes her. 

Wish. Ah! [Shrieks.] Who's this? Help! mur- 
der! 

Sir Sol. No, traitreftf. don't think to 'scape me ; 
for, now I've trapped tbee in thy guilt, I could find 
in my heart to have tbee flead alive, thy skin stuffed, 
and hung ftp in the middle of Guildhall, as a terri- 
ble consequence of CHCkoldom to the whole city- 
Lights there! 

Enter Lady SADL1FE with a Light. 

L.Sad. Oh, Heavens! what's the matter ? 

[Sir Solomon looks astonished; 
Ha! what do T see? My servant on the floor, and* 
Sir Solomon offering rudenefs to her! Oh, I cau't 
bear it ! Oh ! [Falls info a Chair. 

Sir Sot. What has the devil been doing here? 

L. Sad. This the reward of all my virtue ! Oh, re- 
venee, reve'nee ! 

Sir Sot. My dear, my good, virtuous, injured 
dear, be patient; for here has been such wicked 
doiugs — 

L. Sad. Oh, torture ! Do yon own it too ? Tis 

well my love protects you. But for Ibis wretch, 

" ' iwister, this sword shall do me justice «>n her. 

y&uns at ll'ishutil with Sir Solomon's Sawrtt. 
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SinSol. Ob, hold, my poor mistaken dear! This 
horrid jade, the gods can tell, Is innocent for me; 
but she lias bad. it seems, a strong dog In the clo. 
set here : which I suspecting, pnt myself Into his 
place, and had almost trapped her in the very im- 
pudence of her iniquity. 

L. Sad. How! I'm glad to find he dares not own 
'twas his jealousy of me [Aside. 

Wish. [Kneeling.] Dear madam, I hope your 
ladyship will pardon the liberty I took in your ab- 
sence, in bringing my lover into your ladyship's 
chamber; but I did not think you would come 
home from prayers so soon ; and so I was forced 
to bide bim in that closet : but my master suspect- 
ing the bnsiuefs, it seems, turned him ont unknown 
to me, and then put himself there, and so bad a 
mind to discover whether there was any barm be- 
tween ns ; and so, because he fancied 1 had been 
naught with him 

Sir Sol. Ay, my dear; and the jade was so con- 
foundedly fond of me, that I grew out of all pa- 
tience, and fell lipon her like a fury. 

L. Sad. Horrid creature!-: — And does she think 
to stay a minute iu the family after such impu- 
dence ? 

Sir Sol. Hold, my dear for if this shonM be 

the man that is to marry her, yea know there may 
be no barm done yet. 

Wish. Yes, it was be indeed, madam. 

Sir Sol. VAudc.\ l must not let the jade be turned 
away, for tear she should put it in my wife's head 
that I hid myself to discover ber ladyship, and then 
the devil would not be able to live in the house 
with her. 

Wish. Now, sir, you know what I can tell of 
you. [Aside to Sir Solomon. 

Sir Sol. Mum— that's a good girl; there's a gui- 
nea for yon. 

L. Sad. Well, upon your intercefsion, my dear. 
Ml pardon her this fault. But, pray, mistrefs, let 
me hear of no more such doings. I am so disor- 
dered with this fright Fetch my prayer-book ; 

I'll endeavour to compose myself. 

[Exit Lady Sadtife and WUhwtlU 
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Sir Sol. Ay, do bo; that's my good dear — *- 
What two Dieted escapes bave I had! to And my- 
self no cuckold at last, and, which bad been equally- 
terrible, my wife not know 1 wrongfully suspected 

her ! Well, at length I am fully couviuced of 

her virtue— and now, if I can but cut off the abo- 
minable expence that attends some of her imperti- 
nent acquaintance, I shall shew myself a Machia- 
veJ. 

Re-enter WISHWELL. 

Wish. Sir, here's my Lady Dainty come to wait 
npon my lady. 

Sir Sol. I'm sorry for't, with all my heart— Why 
did you say she was within ? 

. Wish. Sir, she did not ask if she was ; bnt she's 
never denied to her. 

Sir Sol. Gadso ! why then, if yon please to leave 
her ladyship to me, I'll begin with her now. 

WISHWELL brings in Lady DAINTY. 

L. Dam. Sir Solomon, your very humble servant. 
Sir Sol. Yours, yours, madam. 
, L. Dain. Where's my lady ? 

Sir Sol. Where your ladyship very seldom is : 

at prayers. 

Enter Lady SADLIFE. 

L. Sad. My dear Lady Dainty ! 

L. Dain, Dear madam, I am the happiest per- 
son alive in finding your ladyship at home. 

Sir Sol. So, now for a torrent of impertinence. 

L. Sad, Your ladyship does me a great deal of 
honour. 

L. Dain. 1 am sure I do myself a great deal of 
pleasure. I bave made at least twenty visits to-day. 
Oh, I'm quite dead! not but my coach is very 
easy — yet so much perpetual moliou.you know— — 

Sir Sol. Ah, pox of your disorder!— If I had the 
providing your equipage, odzooks, you should rum- 
ble to your vifciia in a wheel bariow. [Axide, 

L. Sad. Was you at my Lady Dotchefs's r 

L. Dain. A little while. 

X. Sad. Had she a great circle r 
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j,L. Dain. Extreme 1 was not able to bear the 

breath of so much company. 

L. Sad. Yoo did not dine there ? 
* L Dain. Oh, I can't touch any body** dinner 

BB t my own! and I have almost killed myself 

this week, for want of my usual glafs of Tokay, 
after my ortolans and Muscovy duck-esgs. ^ 

Sir Sol. 'Sbud, if I had the feeding of yon, I'd 
bring yon, in a fortnight, to neck-beef, and a pot 

of plain bub. m it >***[* 

L. Dain. Then I have been so surfeited with the 
sight of a hideous entertainment to-day, at my Lady 
Cormorant's, who knows no other bappinefs, or 
way of making one welcome, than eating or drink- 
ing • for though she saw I was just fainting at her 
vast limbs of butcher's meat, yet the civil savag* 
forced me to sit down, and heaped enough upon 
my plate to victual a fleet for an East-India voyage. 

L. Sad. How could you bear it? Ha, ha! 

Does yonr ladyship never go to the play ? 

L. Dain. Never, but when I bespeak it myself ; 
aid then not to mind the actors; for it's common 
to love sights. My great diversion is, in a reposed 
posture, to tarn my eyes upon the galleries, and 
blefs myself to hear the happy savages laugh ; or 
when an ankward citizen crowds herself in among 
ns, 'tis an unspeakable pleasure to contemplate her 
airs and drefc : and they never 'scape me ; for I am 
as apprehensive of such a creatures coming near 
me, as some people are when a cat is in the room. 
—Bat the play is begun, I believe ; and if your la- 
dyship has an inclination, I'll wait upon you. 

X. Sad. I think, madam, wecan't do better: and 
here comes Mr.Carelefs most opportunely to 'squire 

SB 

Sir Sol. Carelefs! I don't know him; but my wife 
does, and that's as well. 

Enter CARELESS. 
• Care. Ladies, your servant. Seeing yonr coach 
at the door, madam, made me not able to resist 
this opportunity to—to— you know, madam, there s 
no time to be lost in love. Sir Solomon, your ser- 
vant. 
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■ Sir Sol. Oh, yours, yours, sir ! A very impu- 
dent fellow ; and I'm in hopes will marry her. 

\ Aside. 
- L. Dam. The afsnrance of this creature almost 
grows diverting : ( all one can do, can't make him 
the least sensible of a discouragement. 

L, Sad. Try what compliance will do ; perhaps 
that may fright him. 

i. Daft*. If it were not too dear a remedy— One 
would almost do any thing to get rid of his com- 
pany. 

Care. Which yon never will, madam, till you 
marry me, depend upon it. Do that, and I'll trou- 
ble you no more. 

Sir Sol. This fellow's abominable! He'll cer- 
tainly have her. [Aside. 
. L. Dain. There's no depending upon your word, 
or else I might; for the last time I saw you, yon 
told me then, yon would trouble me no more. 

Care. Ay, that's true, madam ; but to keep one'* 
word, you know, looks like a tradesman. 

Sir Sol. Impndent rogue I But he'll have her.— 

[Aside. 

Care. And is as much below a gentleman as pay* 
ing one's debts. 

Sir Sol. If he is not hanged first. [Aside. 

Care. Besides, madam, I considered that my ab- 
sence might endanger your constitution, which is 
so very tender, that nothing but lore can save it ; 
and so I would e'eu advise you to throw away your 
juleps, your cordials, and slops, and take me all at 
once. 

L. Dain. No, sir, bitter potions are not to be 
taken so suddenly. 

Care. Oh, to choose, madam ; for if yon stand 
wakinrof faces, and kicking against It, you'll but 
increase your aversion, and delay the cure. Come,' 
come, you must be advised. [Pressing her. 

L. Dain. What mean you, sir? 

- Crtre. To banish all your ails, and be niyserf ydar 
universal medicine. 

Sir Sol. Well said ! he'll have her. [Aside. 

.L. Dain. Impudent, robust man ; I protest, did 
lot I know his family, I should think his parents . 
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had not lived in chairs aud coaches, hut had used 
their limbs all their lives ! Hu ! hu ! but 1 begiu to 
be persuaded health is a great blcfting. [dside. 

Care. My limbs, madam, were conveyed to me 
before the use of chain and coaches, and it might 
lefoen the dignity of my ancestors, not to use them 
as they did. 

L. Dain. Was ever sach a rnde understanding ? 
to value himself noon the barbarism of his fore-fa. 

Jhere. Indeed I have heard of kings that were 

•red to the plough, and, I fancy, you might de- 
scend from such a race ; for you court as if you 
vrere behind one— Hah! huh! buh! To treat a wo- 
nan of quality like an Exchange wench, and ex- 
prefo your pafeion with your arms :— unpolished 
man ! 

Cart. I was willing, madam, to take from the 
vslgar the only desirable thing among them, aud 
Shew you— how they kve so healthy— for they have 
no other remedy. 

L. Dain. A very rough medicine ! huh! huh ! 

Cart. To those that never took it, it may seem 
•o— 

L. Dain. Abandoned ravisher ! Ob ! , 

[Struggling. 

Sir Sol. He has her; he has her. [JUidt. 

L. Dain. Leave the room, and see my face no 
more. 

Care. [Bows and is going.] 

L. Dam. And, hark ye, sir, no bribe, no media- 
tions to my woman. 

Care. [Bops and sigh*.] 

L. Dain. Thou profligate! to hug! to clasp! to 
embrace and throw your robust arms about me, 
like a vulgar, and indelicate— Oh, I fiuut with ap» 
prehension of so grofs an addrefs! 

[She faints, and Care, catches her. 

Care. Oh, my offended fair ! 

X. Dain. Inhuman I ravisher ! Oh ! 

[Care, carries her off. • 
v Sir Sol. He has her ! she s undone! he has her ! 
[Exeunt Sir Sol. and Lady Sad. 
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Enter CLAR1NDA and SYLVIA. 

Clar. Well, cousin, what do you thick of yonr 
gentleman now ? . 

Syl. I fancy, madam, that would he as proper a 
question to ask yon : for really I dont see any great 
reason to alter my opinion of him yet. 

Clar. Mow 1 could dash her at once, and shew 
it her under his own hand that his name's Stand- 
fast, and he'll be here in a quarter of an hour. 
[Aside.] I vow I don't think I onght to refuse yov 
any service in my power ; .therefore if yon think ft 
worth your while not to he out of countenance 
when the colonel comes, I would advise yon to 
withdraw now ; for if you dare tike bis own woid 
for it, he will be here in three miuntes, as this rmy 
convince you. [Give* a Letter. 

Syl. What* here? a letter from Colonel StaiWU 
fast.— Really* cousin, I have nothing to say to hin. 
— — Mr. Freeman's the person I'm concerned fat, 
and I expect to see him here in a quarter of ah 
hour. 

Clar. Then you don'fr believe them both the same 
person ? 

Syl. Not by their hands or style, I can afsurc you, 
as this may convince you. [Gives a Letter. 

Clar. Ha! the baud is different indeed. 1 

scarce know what to think,— and yet I'm sure my 
eyes were not deceived. 

Syl. Come, cousin, let's be a little cooler ; 'tis 
not iinpofsible but we may have both laughed at 
one another to no purpose -for 1 am confident* tiey 
are two person*. 

Clar. I can't tell that, bnt I'm sure here comes 
one of them. 

Enter ATALL as Colonel STANDFAST. 

Syl. Ha! 

At. Hey ! Bombard, (there they are faith () bid 
the chariot set up, and call again about one or two 

in the morning. Yon see, madam, what 'tis to 

give an impndent fellow the least encouragement r 
I'm resolved now to make a night on't with you. 

''tar. 1 am afraid, colonel, we shall have much 
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ado to be good company, for we are two women to 
ooe man, yon see ; and if we should both have a 
particular fancy to nave yon, I doubt you'd make 
but bungling work on't. 

At. I warrant yon we will pals oar time like 
gods : two ladies and one man ; the prettiest set 
lor Ombre in the universe.— Come, come! Cards, 
cards, cards! and tea, that I insist upon. 

Clar. Weil, sir, if my cousin will make one, I 
won't balk your good-humour. 

[Turning 9yl. to face htm. 

At. Is the lady your relation, madam ?— 1 beg the 
honour to be known to her. 

Clar. Oh, sir, that I'm sure she can't refuse yon. 
—Cousin, this is Colonel Standfast. [Laugh* 
aside.] 1 hope now she's convinced. 

At. Yonr pardon, madam, if I am a little parti* 
cnlar In my desire to be known to any of this lady's 
relations. [Satutei. 

Syl. You'll certainly deserve mine, sir, by being 
always particular to that lady.— 
.. At. Ob, madam '—Tall, lall. 

[Turns away and sings. 

Syt. This afturance is beyond example. [Aside. 

Clar. How do yon do, cousin ? 

Syl. Beyond bearing — but not incurable. [Aside. 

Clar. [Aside.] Now can't I find in- my heart to 
give him one angry word for bis impudence to me 
this morning? the pleasure of seeing my rival mor- 
tified makes me strangely good-natured. 

At. [Turning familiarly to Clar.] Upon my 
soul you are provokingly handsome to-day. Ay 
Gad > why is not it high treason for any beautiful 
woman to marry I 

Clar. What, woold yon have ns lead apes i 

At. Not one of you, by all that's lovely ! Do 

you think we could not And you better employ- 
ment ? Death! what a hand is here? Gad, I 

shall grow foolish ! 

Clar. 8tick to yonr afturance, and yon are in no 
danger. 

M. Why then, in obedience to your commands, 
prithee answer me sincerely one question : How. 
long do you really design to make me dangle Urns* 
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Clar. Why, really I can't just set yon a time; 
but when yon are weary of your service, come to me 
with a six peace and modesty, and I'll give you 4 
discharge. 

At. Thou insolent, provoking, handsome tyrant! 

Clar. Come, let me go this is not a very civil 

way of entertaining my cousin, uiethinks. 

At. I beg her pardon indeed. [Bowing to Syl.] 
lut lovers, you know, madam, may plead a sort of 
excuse for being singular, when the favourite fair's 
in company.— But we were talking of cards, ladies. 

• Clar. Cousin, what say you ? \ 

Si/l, I had rather you would excuse me; I am a 
little unfit for play at this time, 
. At. What a valuable virtue is afsnrance! Now am 
I as intrepid as a lawyer at the bar. [Aside. 

Clar. Blefsme! you are not well! . 

Syl. 1 shall be presently. Pray, sir, give me 

leave to ask you a question. 

At. fio, now it's coming! [Aside.] Freely, ma- 
dam. 

Syl. Look on me well :— have yon never seen my 
face before ? 

. At. Upon my word, madam, I can't recollect that 
I have. 
. .tifrt. I am satisfied. 

At. But pray, madam, why may you ask ? 

8yL I am too much disordered now to tell, yon 

But if I'm not deceived, I'm miserable. 

[ Weeps. 

• At. This is strange. How her concern trans- 
ports mel 

Clar. Her fears have touched me, and half per- 

anade me to revenge them. Come, cousin, be 

easy : I see yon are convinced he is the same, and 
now I'll prove myself a friend. 

Syl. I know not what to think my senses are 

oonfounded: their features are indeed the same; 
and yet there's something In their air, their dress, 
and manner, strangely different : but be it as it 
will, all right to him in presence I disclaim, and 
yield to yon for ever. 

" At. Oh, charming, joyful grief! [Aside." 

Clar, No, cousin, believe it, both oar senses can- 
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not be deceived ; he's individually tbe same ; and 
since he dares be base to yoa, he's miserable in- 
deed, if flattered with tbe distant nope of we . I 
know his person and his falsehood both too well ; 
and you shall see I will, as becomes your friend, re. 
•eat it. 

At. What means this strangeness, madam ? 

Clar. Ml tell yov, sir ; and to use few words* 
know then, this lady and myself nave borne your 
faithless insolence and artifice too long : but that 
you n&ay not think to impose on me, at least, I de- 
sire yoa wouki'lenve the honse, and from this mo- 
ment never see me more. 

At, Madam I What! what is all this? 
Riddle me riddle me re, 
For tlmdevii take me 
For ever from thee, 
If 1 can divine what this riddle can be. 

8yi. Not moved! Tin more amazed. - 

At. Pray, madam, in the name of common sense, 
let me know in two words what the real meaning of 
your last terrible speech was; and if I don't make 
you a plain, honest, reasonable answer to it, be 
pleased the next minute to blot my name out of your 
table-book, never more to be inrolled in the sense- 
less catalogue of those vain coxcombs, that impu- 
dently hope to come iuto your favour. 

Clar. This iusolence grows tedious: what end 
can yon propose by this afsurance i 

At. Heyday! 

8pl. Hold, cousin — one moment's patience : I'll 
stud this minute again to Mr. Freeman, and if he 
does not immediately appear, the dispute will need* 
no farther argument. 

.At. Mr. Freeman! Who the devil's he? What 
have 1 to do with him ? . 

Sj/i. I'll soon inform yoa, sir. 

[Going meets IVisftweU entering. 

With. Madam, here's a footman mightily out of 
breath, says he belongs to Mr. Freemau, aud desires 
vary earnestly to speak with you. 

Syl. Mr. Freeman! Pray bid him come in. » 

What can this mean ? 

At. You'll see presently. [Aside, 
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Reenter WISHWELL with FINDER. - 

Clar. Ha! 

Syl. Come hither, friend: do yon belong to Mr. 
Freeman f 

Fin. Yes, madam, and my poor master gives hi* 
humble service to your ladyship, and begs your par- 
don for not waiting on yon according to hi« pro- 
mise; which he would have done, bat for an unfor- 
tunate accident. - 

- 8yL. What* the mattei i 

- Fin. As be was coming oat of bis lodgings to pay 
his duty to you, madam, a parcel of fellows set 
apon him, and said- they had a warrant against him ; 
and so, because Jbe ratealr began to be sancy with 
him, and my master knowing that he did not owe a 
shilling in the world, he drew to defend himself, 
and in the scuffle the bloody villains rniMrne of4heir 
swords quite through his arm; bat the best of 4be 
Jest was, madam, that as soon at they got him into 
a house, and sent for a surgeon, he proved to be 
the wrong person; for their warrant, it seems, was 
against a poor scoundrel, that happens, they say, to 
be very like him, one Colonel Standfast. 

M. Say you bo, Mr. Dog — -if your master had 
been here I would have given him as much. 

[Qives him a Box on the Ear. 

Fin. Ob, Lord! pray, madam, save me— I did not 
speak a word to the gentleman— Ob. the devil ! this 
must be the devil in the likenefs of my master. 

Syl. Is this 'gentleman so very like him, say you? 

Fin, Like, madam ! ay, as one box of the ear is 
Hke to another; only I think, madam, my master's 
nose is s little, little higher. 

At. Now, ladies, I presume the riddle's solved 
——Hark yon, where is your master, rascal ? 

Fin. Master, rascal! Sir, my master's name's 
Freeman, and I'm a free-born Englishman ; and I 
must tell you, sir, that I don't use to take such arbi- 
trary socks of the face from any man that does not 
pay me wages ; and so my master will Cell yen too 
when he comes, sir. 

Sx/l. Will he be here then ? 
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Fin. This mi ante, madam, he ouly stays to have 
bis wound drefsed. t 

At. Tin resolved III stay that minute out, if he 
does not come till midnight. 

Fin. A pox of his mettle— when his hand's in he 
makes no difference between jest and earnest, I find 
— If he does not pay me well for this, 'egad he shall 
tell the next for himself. [Aside.] Has your lady- 
ship any commands te- my master, madam i 

Syl. Yes ; pray give him my bdmble service, say 
I'm sorry for his misfortune; and if he thinks 'twill 
do his wound no harm, I beg, by all means, he may 
be brought hither immediately. 

Fin. '8lub f his wonud, madam, 1 know he does 
not value it of a rush ; for he'll have the devil and 
all of actions against the rogues for false imprison, 
ment, and smart-money-— Ladies, I kifs your hands 
Sir, I nothing at all [Exit. 

At. [Aside.] The dog has done it rarely; for a lie 
upon the stretch I don't know a better rascal in Eu- 
rope. 

Enter an OFFICER. 

Off". Ay! now I'm sore I'm right?— la not yonr 
name Colouel Standfast, sir ? 
At. Yes, sir ; what then ? 

Then you are my prisoner, sir- 



At. 



It. Your prisoner ! who the devil are yon i a bai- 
liff: I don't owe a shilling. 

Off'. I dont care if yon don't, sir; I have a war- 
rant against you for high treason, and I must have 
you away this minute. 

At. Look you, sir, depend uoon't, this is bat some 
impertinent malicious prosecution : you may ven- 
ture to stay a quarter of an hour, I'm sure; 1 have 
tome businets here till then, that concerns me 
nearer than my life. 

Clar. Have but so much patience, and I'll satisfy 
you for your civility. 

Off. l could not stay a quarter of an hour, madam* 
if you'd give me five hundred pounds. 

Syl. Can't yon take bail, sir I 

Off Bail ! uo, no. 

Clar. Whither must he be carried ? 
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Off". To my house, till he's examined before the 
council. 

Clar. Where is your house ? 

Off". Jnst by the secretary's office; every body 
knows Mr. Lockum the mefsenger— Come, sir. 

At. I can't stir yet, indeed, sir. 

[Lays his Hand on his Sword. 

Off. Nay, look you, if you are for that play— Come 
in, gentlemen, away with him. 

Enter MUSQUETEERS and force him off. 

Syl. This is the strangest accident: \ am ex- 
tremely sorry for the colonel's misfortune, but I am 
heartily glad he is not Mr. Freeman. 

Clar. I'm afraid you'll find him so T shall 

never change my opinion of him till I see them face 
to face. 

Syl. Well, cousin, let them be two or one, I'm re- 
solved to stick to Mr. Freeman ; for, to tell yon the 
truth, this last spark has too much of the confident 
rake in Mm to please me ; but there is a modest 
sincerity in Mother's coftversation that's irresisti- 
ble. 

Clar. For my part I'm almost tired with his im- 
pertinence either way, and could find in my heart 
to trouble myself no more about him ; and yet me- 
tbinkj it provokes me to have a fellow outface my 
senses. 

Syl. Nny, they are strangely alike I own ; but yef, 
if you observe nicely, Mr. Freeman's features are 
more pale and pensive than the colunel's. 
. Clar. Wheu Mr. Freeman comes, I'll be closer in 
my observation of him— in the mean time let tne 
consider what I really propose by all this rout f 
make about him: suppose (which I can never be- 
lieve) they should prove two several men at last, I 
don't find that I'm fool enough to think of marrying 
either of them ; nor (whatever airs I irjve myself) 
am ( yet mad enough to do worse with them— 
Well, since I don't design to come to a close engage* 
meut myself, then why should I uot generously stand 
out of the way, and make room for one that would ? 
No, i can't do that neither— I want, metbinks, to 
convict him first of being one and the same person, 
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and then to have him convince my cousin that be, 
likes me better than her— Ay, that would do! and 
to confefs my infirmity, 1 still find (though 1 don't 
care for this fellow) while she has afsurance to non- 
risb the least hope of getting him from me, T shall 
never be heartily easy till she's heartily mortified. 

[Asido. 

Syl. You seem very much "concerned for the Co- 
lonel's misfortune, cousin. 

Ctar. His misfortunes seldom hold him long, as 
you may see; for here be comes. 

Enter A TALL, as Mr. FREEMAN. 

Syl. Blefs me ! 

AC. I am sorry, madam, I could not he more 
punctual to your obliging commands ; bnt the acci- 
dent that prevented my coming sooner, will, I hope, 
now give me a pretence to a better welcome than 
my last ; for now, madam, [7b Clar.] your mistake's 
set right, I presume, and, I hope, you won't expect 
Mr. Freeman to answer for all the miscarriages of 
Colonel Standfast. 

Clar. Not in the least, sir : the colonel's able to 
answer for himself, I find! ha, ha! 

At. Was nut my servant with you, madam ? 

[To Syl. 

Syl. Yes, yes, sir, he has told ns all. [Aside.] 
And I am sorry you have paid so dear for a proof or 
your Innocence. Come, come, I'd advise you to set 
yonr heart at rest; for what I design, you'll find, f 
shall come to a speedy resolution in. 

At. Oh, cenerous resolution* 

Clar. Well, madam, since you are so tenacious of 
your conquest, 1 hope you'll give me thesame liber- 
ty : and not expect the next time you fall a crying 
at the colonel's gallantry to me, that my gootUna* 
ture should give you up my pretensions to him. Aud 
for you, sir, 1 shall only tell you, this last plot was 
not so clearly laid, but thai a woman of a very slen- 
der capacity, you'll find, has wit enough to discover 
it. \ExitClur. . 

' At. So! she's gone to the mefsenger's I suppose^ 
but, poor soul, her intelligence there will; bee'" 
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tdaJun.) WelLanadam, I hope at 
es are ever? 

rt Umk me. air, if sow we are 

snysesf a Bttfte Move surprised at her 

r wwut pride would let me 

ce; and yet metuinks there's a 

fear leoa, that tells me I am not 

w iy trust yoa with nry heart. 

Jr. Oh. fcr pity stiB preserve that leader thought, 



CLERIMONT. 

Gfcr. Ha! freemaa agate ! Is it pofrible? 

M* Hew aear, Cleriinout, what are yon surprised 
at* 

Cter. Why to see thee almost in two places at one 
time ; lis hat this punule, I met the very image of 
the* with a mob about the coach, in the hands of a 
If fienger, whom I had the cariosity to stop and 
tall to, and had ao other proof of his not being thee, 
hat that the spark. woaM not know me ! 

$ut Stranget 1 almost think I'm really not de. 



Cler. *Twas certainly Clariada I saw go out in a 
chair jast now— it mast be sheathe circumstances 
are Ho strong for a mistake. [Aside. 

3yf. Well, sir, to ease yon of year tears, now I 
dare awn to you.ftnat mine are over. [7b Mall. . 

Cter. What a/ coxcomb have 1 made myself, to 
serve my rtval^en with my own mistrefs? But 'tis 
at least some eve to know him: all I bave to hope 
Is, that hedpes not know the als he has made of me 
—that might indeed be fatal to him . [Aside. 

Enter SYLVIA* Maid. 

Maid. Ob, madam, l*m glad I've round yon : 
year lather and 1 have been hunting yon all the 
trtfPover.' 

SuL My rather in town! 

Maid. He waits below in the coach for yon : he 
must needs have yon come away this mlnnte ; and 
talk* of having you married this very nigbl to the 
line gentleman be spoke to yon of. 

SW. What do 1 bear I 
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At. If ever soft compafsion touched yoor soul, 
give me a word of comfort iu this last distrefs, 
to save me from the horrors that surround me. 

Syl. You see we are observed but yet depend 

upon my faith as on my life. In the mean time, 

1*11 use my utmost power to avoid my father's hasty 
will : in two hours you shall know my fortune and 
my family — Now, don't follow me, as you'd preserve 
my friendship. Come [Exit with Maid. 

At. Death! how this news alarms me! I never 
felt the pains of love before. 

Cler. Now then to ease, or to revenge my fears-* 
The sudden change of ymr countenance, Mr. Atall, 
looks as . if yon had a mmd to banter your friend 
into a belief of your being«really in love with the 
lady that jnst now left you. ;. 

At. Faith, plerimout, I have too much concern 




it be so, I'm glad to see a convert of you : and 
now, in return to the little services I have done you, 
in helping you to carry on your affair with both 
these ladies at one time, give me leave to ask a fa. 

vour of you Be still sincere, and we may still be 

friends. 

At. Yon surprise me — but use me' as yon find 
me. 

tCler. Have you no acquaintance with a certain 
lady whom you have lately heard me*4wn I was un- 
fortunately in love with? 

At. Not that I know of, I'm sure not as the lady 
you are in love with : but, pray, why do you ask ? 

Cler. Come, I'll be sincere with you too: because 
I have strong circumstances that convince me 'tis 
one of those two you have been so busy about, j* 

At. Not she you saw with me, I hope ? 

Cler. No; I mean the other— But to clear the 
doubt at once, is ber name Claxinda i 

At. I own it is : but bad I the least been warned 
of your pretences 

Cler. Sir, 1 dare believe you: and though you 
may have prevailed even against her honour, yo- 

Vol. XIV. B 
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ignorance of my pafsion for ber makes you stand at 
least excused to me. 

At. No ; by all the solemn protestations tongue 
can utter, her honour is untainted yet for me; nay, 
even unattempted : " nor had I ever an opportune 
'* ty, that could encourage the most distant thought 
" against it." 

Cler. you pwp she has received your gallantries 
at least. 

At. Faith, not to he vain, she has indeed taken 
some pains to pique her cousiu about me ; and if 
her beautiful cousin had not fallen in my way at the 
same time, I must own, 'tis very pofsible 1 might 
have endeavoured to push my fortune with her; bat 
since I now know your heart, put my friendship to 
atrial. 

Cler. Only this— If T shonld be reduced to ask it 
of you, promise to confefs your imposture, and 
your pafsion to her cousin, before her face. 

At. There's my hand —I'll do',t, to right my 
friend and mistreft. But, dear Clerimont, you'll 
pardon me if I leave you here ; for my poor incog- 
nita's affairs at this time are |n a very critical con- 
ditioD. 

Cler. No ceremony— I release y oo. 

At. Adieu. [Examf. 



ACT V. 

. SCENE I. 
Enter CLERIMONT and CARELESS. 

Cler. And so yoa took the opportunity of her 
fainting W carry her off! Pray, huw long did her fit 
last i 

Care. Why, faith, I so humoured her affectation, 
that 'tis hardly over yet; for I told her, her life was 

danger, and swore, if she wonld not let me send 
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for a parson to marry her before she died, I'd that 
minute send for a shroud, and be buried alive with 
her in the same coffin : but at the apprehension of 
so terrible a thought, she pretended to be frighten, 
ed into her right senses again ; and forbid roe her 

sight for ever. So that, in short, my impudence 

if almost exhausted, her affectation is as unsur- 
mountable as another's real virflie, and I must e'en 
catch her that way, or die without her at last 

Cler. How do yon mean ? 

Cart. Why, if I find I can't impose upon her by 
humility, which I'll try, Til even turn rival to my 
self in a very fantastical figure, that I'm sure she 
won't be able to resist. You must know, she baa of 
late been flattered that the Muscovite Prince Alex, 
ander is dying for her, though be never spoke to her 
in his life. 

Cler. 1 understand you : so you'd first venture to 
pique her against you, and then let her marry you 
in another person to be revenged of you. 
. Care. One of the two ways I am pretty sore to 
succeed. 

Cler. Extravagant enough I Prithee, is Sir Solo- 
mon in the next room ? 

Care. What, you want his assistance ? Chuihda's 
in her airs again ! 

Cler. Faith, Carelefs, I'm almost ashamed to tell 
yon, but I must needs speak with him. 

Care. Come along then. 

Enter Lady DAINTY, Lady SADLIFE, and 
CARELESS. 

L. Dain. This rude, boisterous man, has given 
me a thousand disorders ; the colic, the spleen, the 
palpitation of the heart, and convulsions all over — 
Huh ! huh!— I must send for tbe doctor. 
' L. Sad. Come, come, madam, e'en pardon him, 
and let him be your physician— do but observe bis 
penitence, so humble be dares not speak to yon. 

Care. [Folds his Arms and sighs.] Oh ! 

L. Sad. How can you hear him sigh so ? 

L. Dain. Nay, let him groan— for nothing but his 
pangs can ease me. 

Cor* [Kneels and present* Iter his drowns voi 
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opcnlsw his Breast.] Be then at once most barbae 
routly just, and take your vengeance here. 

L. Vain. No, I five tbee life to make thee mise- 
rable; live, that my resenting eyes may kill thee 
every hour. 

Core. Nay, then there's no relief but this 

[Offering at his Sword* Lady Sadltfb holds' 
him. 

L. Sad. Ah ! for mercy's sake— —Barbarous crea- 
ture, how can you see him thus ? 

L. Dai*. Why, I did not bid him kill himself: 
bat do you really think he would have done it ? 

X. Sad. Certainly, if I had not prevented it. 

L. Data. Strange pafsion! Bat 'tis its nature to 
be violent, when one makes it despair. 

L. Sad. Won't yon apeak to him ? 

L. Bain. No, but if your is enough concerned 

|o be his friend, yon may tell him— not that it 
really is co—bat yon may say— yon believe I pity 
him. 

L. Sad, Bare love was never more ridiculous on 
both sides. 

Enter WISHWELL. 

With. Madam, here's a page from Prince Alexan- 
der desires to give a letter into your ladyship's own 

L. Dain, Prince Alexander 1 what means my 
heart ? I come to bim. 

i L. Sad. By no means, madam, pray let him come 
in. 

Care. Ha! Prince Alexander! nay, then I have 
round out the secret of this loMneis, madam. 

Enter PAGE. 

Page. Madam, his Royal Highnefr Prince Alex- 
under, my master, has commanded me, on pain of 
death, thus {Kneeling.] to deliver this, the horning 
secret of his heart. 

J.. Dain. Where is the Prince ? 

Page. Reposed in private on a mourning pallat, 
lilt your commands vouchsafe to raise him. 

X, Sad. By all means, receive bim here immedfc 
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ately. I have the honour to be a little known to his 
bignnefs. 

L. Vain. The favour, madam, is too great to be 
resisted: pray tell his highnefs then, the honour of 
the visit he designs me, makes me thankful and Im* 
patient! huh! huh! [Exit Page. 

Care. Are my sufferings, madam, so soon forgot 
then! Was I but flattered with the hope of pity i 

L. Dain. The happy have whole days, and thow 
they choose. [Resenting.] The unhappy have bat 
hours, and those they lose. [Exit repeating. 

L. Sad. Don't you lose a minute then. 

Care. I'll warrant you— ten thousand thanks, dear 

madam, I'll be transformed in a second 

[Exeunt severally. 

Enter CLARINDA in a Man's Habit. 
Clar. So! I'm in for't now! how I shall come off 
I can't tell : 'twas but a bare saving game 1 made 
with Clerimont ; his resentment had brought my 
pride to its last legs, difsembling; and if the poor 
man had not loved me too well, I bad made but a 
dismal humble figure— I have used him ill, that's 
certain, and he may e'en thank himself for't— be 
would be sincere— Well, (begging my sex's pardon) 

we do make the silltest tyrants we had better be 

reasonable ; for (to do them right) we don't run half 
the hazard In obeying the good sense of a lover; at 
least, I'm reduced now to make the experiment — ■ 
Here they come. 

Enter Sir SOLOMON and CLERIMONT. 

Sir Sol. What have we here ! another captain i If 
I were snre he were a coward now, I'd kick him be- 
fore be speaks Is your businefs with me, sir i 

Clar. If your name be Sir Solomon Sadlife. 

Sir Sol. Yes, sir, it is ; and V\\ maintain it as an- 
cient as any, and related to most of the families is 
England. 

Clar. My businefs will convince yon, sir, that t 
think well of it. „ , , 

Sir Sol. And what is your businefs, sir ? 

Clar. Why, sir You have a pretty kinswoman, 

called ChviBdik 
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Cler. Ha I 

Sir Sol. And what then, sir ? Such a rogue a* 

t'other. [Aside. 

Ctar. Now, sir, I have seen her, and am in love 
with her. 

Cler. Say yon so, sir?— I may chance to cure you 
of it. [Aside. 

Clar. And to back my pretensions, sir, I have a 
good fifteen hundred pounds a year estate, and' am, 
as yon see, a pretty fellow into the bargain. 

Sir Sol. She that marries you, sir, will have a 
choice bargain indeed. 

Clar. In short, sir, I'll give you a thousand guineas 
to make up the match. 

Sir Sol. Hnm— {Aside.}— hnt, sir, my niece Is pro- 
vided for. 

Cler. That's well ! [Aside. 

Sir Sol. But if she were not, sir, I mast tell yon, 
•be Is not to be caught with a smock-face and a fea- 
ther, sir And and let me see you an hour 

hence. [Aside. 

Clar. Well said, nnckf! [Aside.] "But, sir, I'm 

In love with her, and positively will have her. 

Sir Sol. Whether she likes you or no, sir ? 

Clar. Like me! ha, ha! I'd lain see a woman 
that dislikes a pretty fellow, with fifteen hundred 
pounds a year, a white wig, and black eye-brows. 

Cler. Hark, you, young gentleman, there must go 
more than all this to the gaining of that lady. 

[Takes Clarinda aside. 

Sir Sol. [Aside.] A thousand guineas— that's five 
hundred more than 1 proposed to get of Mr. Clerl- 

moot But my honour is engaged— — Ay, but 

then here's a thousand pounds to release it— Now, 
•hall I take the money ?— It must be so— Coin will 
carry it. 

Clar. Ob, sir, if that be all, I'll soon remove yonr 
doubts and pretensions! Come, sir, I'll try yonr 
courage. 

Cler. I'm afraid you won't, young gentleman. 

Clnr. As young as 1 am, sir, yon shall find 1 scon 
to tarn my back to any man. 

[Exeunt Clarinda and Clerimont. 
ir Sol. Ha ! they are gone to fight with all 
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my heart— a fair chance, at least, for a better 
bargain : for if the young spark should let the air 
into my friend Clerimunt's midriff now, it may pos- 
sibly cool his love too, aud then there's my honour 
safe, and a thousand guineas snug. {Exit. > 

" Enter Lady DAINTY, Lady SADLIFE, and 
" CARELESS as Print* ALEXANDER. 

" L. Dain. Yonr highneft, sir, has doue me ho* 
" nour in this visit. 

" Care. Madam [Salutes her. 

" L. Dain. A captivating person! 

'* Care. May the days be taken from my life, and 
'* added to yours, most incomparable beauty, whiter 
" than the snow that lies throughout the year un- 
* ( melted on our Rufsian mountains! 

" L. Dain. How manly his exprefsions are!— We 
" are extremely obliged to the Car, for not takjnf 
" your higbnefs home with him. 

" Care. He left me, madam, to learn to be a ship 
" carpenter. * 

" L. Sad. A very polite accomplishment ! 

" L* Dain. And in a prince entirely new. 

" Cart. All his nobles, madam, are masters of 
" some useful science ; and most of our arms are 
" quartered with mechanical instruments, as, 
" hatchets, hammers, pick-axes, and hand-saws. 

" L. Dain, 1 admire the manly manners of your 
" court. 

" L. Sad. Oh! so infinitely beyond the softidlenefs 
u of ours ! 

" Care. 'Tis the fashion, ladles, for the eastern 
" princes to profeft some trade or other. The last 
" Grand Signior was a locksmith. 

" L. Dain. How new his conversation is! 

" Care. Too rude, I fear, madam, for so tender a 
" composition as your divine ladyship's. 

" L. Dain. Courtly to a softnefs too ! 

" Care. Were it pofsible, madam, that so much 
" delicacy could endure the martial roughnefs of 
" our manners and our country, 1 cannot boast; but 
* if a province at your feet could make you mine, 
" that province and its master should be yours 

" L. Dain. Ay, here's grandeur with a* * 
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"* Ata odions native lover, now, would have 

u complained of the taxes, perhaps, and have bag- 
M gled with one for a scanty jointure out of his hor- 
M rid lead mines, in some uninhabitable mountains, 
" about an hundred and four-score miles from un- 
" heard-of London. 

u Care. I am informed, madam, there is a certain 
" poor, distracted English fellow, that refused to 
" quit his saucy pretensions to your all-conquering 
f< beauty, though he had heard 1 had myself resolved 
" to adore you. Carelefs* I think they call him. 

" L. Dain. Your highnefs wrongs your merit, to 
M give yourself the least concern for one so much 

* below your fear. 

" Care. When I first beard of him, I on the in* 
" stant ordered one of my retinue to strike off his 
" head with a scimitar; but they told me the free 
" laws of England allowed of no such power .- so 
" that, though I am' a prince of the blood, madam, 
"Ian obliged only to murder him privately. 

" L. Dain Tis indeed a reproach to the 111. 
" breeding of our constitution, not to admit your 
" power with your person. But if the pain of my 

* entire neglect can' end him, pray, be easy. 

" Care. Madam, I'm not revengeful ; make him 

* but miserable, I'm satisfied. 

" L. Dain. You may depend npon it. 

*• Care. I'm in strange favour with her. [Aside.— 
" Please you, ladies, to make your fragrant lingers 
M familiar with this box. 

U .L. Dain. Sweet or plain, sir ? 

" Care. Right Mosco, madam, made of the scull* 
" of conquered enemies. 

" L. Sad. Gunpowder, as I live ! [Exeunt." 

SCENE II. Changes to a Held. 

Enter CLAR1NDA and CLERIMONT. 

Cler. Come, sir, we are far enough . 

Clar. I only wish the lady were by, sir, that the 
conqueror might carry her off the spot — I warrant 
•he'd be mine. 

Cler. That, my talking hero, we shall soon deter- 
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Clar. Not that I think her handsome, or care a 
rush for her. 

Cler. Yon are very mettled, air, to fight for a wo- 
man you don't valne. 

Clar. Sir, I valne the reputation of a gentleman; 
and 1 don't think any young fellow ought to pretend 
to it, till he has talked himself into a lampoon, lost 
his two or three thousand pounds at play, kept his 
mifs, and killed bis man. 

Cler. Very gallant, indeed, sir! but if you please 
to handle your sword, you'll soon go through your 
course. 

Clar. Come on, sir 1 believe I shall give your 

mistreft a truer account of your heart than yon have 
done. I have had her heart long enough, and now 
will have yours. 

Cler. Ha! does she love you, then ? 

[Endeavouring to draw. 

Clar. 1 leave you to judge that, sir. But 1 have 
lain with her a thousand times ; in short, so long, 
till Vin tired of it. 

Cler. Villain, thou liest! Draw, or I'll use yon at 
you deserve, and stab you. 

Clar. Take this with you first, Chuinda will never 
marry him that murders me. 

Cler. She may the man that vindicates her honour 

■ therefore be quick, or 1*11 keep my word— —I 

find your sword Is not for doing things In haste. 

Clar. It sticks to the scabbard so ; 1 believe I did 
not wipe off the blood of the last man I fought 
with. 

Cler. Come, sir, this trifling shan't serve yonr 
turn—Here, give me yours, and take mine. 

Clar. With all my heart, sir. Now have at 

you. 

[Cler. draws, and finds only a Hilt in Jus Hand. 

Cler. Death ! you villain, do you serve me so ! 

Clar. In love and war, sir, all advantages are 
lair; so we conquer, no matter whether by force or 
stratagem. — -Come, quick, sir— yonr life or mis* 
trefs. 

Cler. Neither. Death! yon shall have both or 
none! Here drive your sword ; for only through this 
Jieartyou reach Chuinda. 
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Clar. Death, sir, can you be mad enough to die 
for a woman that hates yon ? 

Clar. If that were true, 'twere greater madnefe, 
then, to live. 

Clar. Why, to my knowledge, sir, she has used 
you basely, falsely, ill, and for no reason. 

Cler. No matter; no usage tan be worse than 
the contempt of poorly, tamely parting with her. 
She may abuse her heart by happy iufidelities ; but 
'tis the pride of mine to be even miserably constant. 

Clar. Generous pafsion! you almost tempt me to 
resign her to you. 

CUer. You cannot if you would. I would Indeed 
have won her fairly from you with my sword; but 
scorn to take her as your gift. Be quick and end 
your insolence. 

Clar. Yes, thus Most generous Clerlmont, you 

now, indeed, have fairly vanquished me ( \Rutu to 
him.] My woman's follies and my shame be buried 
ever here. 

Cler. Ha, Clarinda ! Is it pofsible ? My wonder 
rises with my joy!— How came you in this habit? 

Clar. Now you indeed recall my blushes; but I 
had uo other veil to hide them, while I coufefs'd the 
Injuries I bad done your heart, in fooling with a 
man I never meant on any terms to engage with. 
Beside, I knew, from our late parting, your fear of 
losing me would reduce you to comply with Sir So- 
lomon's demands, for his interest ia your favour. 
Therefore, as yon saw, I was resolved to ruin his 
market, by seeming to raise it; for he secretly took 
the offer I made him, 

Cler. Twas generously and timely offered ; for it 
really prevented my signing articles to him. But if 
you would heartily convince me that I shall never 
more have need of his interest, e'en let ns steal to 
the next priest, and honestly put it out of his power 
ever to part ns. 

Cler. Why, truly, considering the trusts I have 
made you, 'twould be ridiculous now, I think, to 
deny you any thing : and if you should grow weary 
of me after such usage, I can't blame you. 

Cler. Banish that fear; my fiamecan never made, 
— Rnlovennctrerefinuup<mth*ta*U.\1ii#QSi\* 
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Enter Sir SOLOMON, with Old Mr. WILFUL; 
Lady SADL1FE, and SYLVIA weeping. 

Sir Sol. Troth, my old friend, this is a bad busi- 
ness indeed; you have bound yourself in a thousaud 
pounds bond, you say, to marry your daughter to a 
fine gentleman, and she in the mean time, it seems, 
is fallen in love with a stranger. 

Wilf. Look you, Sir Solomon, it does not trouble 
me o* this; for Til make her do as I please, or 111 
starve her. 

L. Sad. But, sir, your daughter tells me that the 
gentleman she loves is in every degree in as good 
circumstances as the person you design her for ; and 
if he does not prove himself so before to-morrow 
morning, she will cheerfully submit to whatever 
you'll impose on her. 

IViff. All sham! all sham! only to gain time, t 
expect my friend and his son here immediately, to 
demand performance of articles : and if her lady- 
ship's nice stomach does not immediately comply 
with them, as I told you before, I'll starve her. 

L. Sad. But, consider, sir, what a perpetual dis- 
cord must a forced marriage probably produce. 

Witf. Discord! pshaw, waw! One man makes aa 
good a husbaud as another. A month's marriage 
will set all to rights, I warrant you. You know the 
old saying, Sir Solomon, lying together makes pigs 
love. 

L. Sad. [To St/L] What shall we do for you ? 
There's no altering him. Did not your lover pro* 
mise to come to your afsistance i 

Syl. I expect him every minute; but can't foresee 

from him the least hope of my redemption. Thja 

is he. 

Enter ATALL u-ndisguUtd. 

At. My Sylvia, dry those tender eyes ; for while 
there's life there's hope. 

L. Sad. Ha! is't he? but I must smother my 
confusion. [Aside. 

WUf. How now, sir! pray, who gave you cora- 
mhston to be so familiar with my daughter. * 

M. Your pardon, sir; bat when you k»o 
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right yon'll neither thiuk my freedom or my pre- 
tensions familiar or dishonourable. 

Wilf. Why, sir, what pretensions have yon to ber ? 

At. Sir, 1 saved ber life at the hazard of my own : 
that gave me a pretence to know her; knowing ber 
made me love, and gratitude made her receive it. 

Wilf. Ay, sir! And some very good reasons, best 
known to myself, make me refuse it. Now, what 
Will yon do ? 

At. I can't tell yet, sir ; bat if you'll do me the fa~ 
vour to let me know those reasons 

Witf. Sir, 1 don't think myself obliged to do 
cither ;— but lit tell yon what I'll do for you: sine* 
yon say yon love my daughter, and she loves you, 
111 put yon in the nearest way to get her. 

At. Donf flatter me, I beg yon, sir. « 

Wilf. Not I, upon my soul, sir ; for look yon, 

'tis only this get my consent, and you shall have 

ber. 

At. I beg your pardon, sir, for endeavouring to 
talk reason to yon. Bat, to return your raillery, 
give me leave to tell yon, when any man marries her 
bnt myself, he must extremely ask my consent. 

Wilf. Before George, tbon art a very pretty impu- 
dent fellow ; and I'm sorry I can't punish ber dis- 
obedience, by throwing ber away upon thee. 

At. Yon'll have a great deal of plague about this 
bnsinefs, sir; for I shall be mighty difficult to give 
up my pretensions to ber. 

Wltf. Ha! 'tis a thousand pities I can't comply 
with thee. Tbou wilt certainly be a thriving fellow; 
for thou dost really set the best face npou a bad 
cause, that ever I saw since I was born. 

At. Come, sir, once more, raillery apart;. sup- 
pose I prove myself of equal birth and fortune to 
deserve her. 

Wilf. Sir, if you were eldest son to the Cham of 
Tartary, and bad the dominions of the Great Mogul 
entailed upon vou and your heirs for ever, it wonld 
signify no more than the bite of my thumb. The 
girl's disposed of; I have matched ber already, up- 
on a thousand pounds forfeit ; and faith she shall 
Airly ruu fort, though she's yerk'd and flead from 
-■*• "real to the crupper. 
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At. Confusion! 
Sul. What will become of me ? 
Wilf. And if you don't think me in earnest now, 
here comes one that will convince yon of my sine* 

At. My father! Nay, then my rain is inevitable. 

Enter Sir H ARR Y ATA LL. 
Sir Har. [To At.] Oh, sweet sir! have I found 
you at last ? Your very humble servant. What's the 
reason pray, that yon have had the afsurance to be 
almost a fortnight in town, and never come near 
me, especially when I sent you word I had busmen 
of such consequence with you. 

At. I understood yoar businefs was to marry me. 

sir, to a woman I never saw : andtoconfeft the truth, 

J durst not come near you, because I was at the 

same time in love with one you never saw. . 

Sir Har. Was you so, sir ? Why, then, sir, I'll to* 

a speedy cure for your pafsion Brother Wilnil-r 

Hey, fiddles there! _ .. - 

At. Sir, you may treat me with what severity yon 
please; but my engagements to that lady are too 
powerful and fixed to let the utmost misery difcolvt 
them. , m m * 

Sir Har. What does the fool mean ? 
At. That I can sooner die than part with her. 

Wilf. Hey ! Why, is this your son, Sir Harry ? 

Sir Har. Hey-day '.—Why, did not you know that 
before ' 

At. Oh, earth, and all yon stars! is this the lady 
you designed me, sir? „... , 

Syl. Oh, fortune ! is it pofslble ? 
Sir. Har. And is this the lady, sir, you have been 
making such a bustle about ? 
At. Not life, health, or happinefs are half so dear 

Sir Sol. [Joining At. and Sylvia's Hands.] Loll, 

° A*Oh, transporting joy! \fiSf™toSyb**; 

Sir Har. and Wilf. Loll! loll! [Joining in the 
Tune, and dancing about them.] j_ 

Sir Sol. Hey! within there! [Colli the JW 
By jingo, we'll make a night ©n't! 
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Enter CLARINDA and CLBRIHONT. 

Clar. Save you, save you, good people— I'm glad, 
uncle, to bear you call 86 cheerfully for tbe Addles • 
Ik looks as if you hud a husband ready for me. 

Sir Sol. Why, that I may have by to-morrow 
night, madam ; but, in the mean time, if you please, 
you may wish your friends joy. 

Clar. Dear Sylvia ! 

Syl. Clarinda! 

At. Oh. Clerimont, sucb a deliverance ! 

Cler. Give you joy, joy, sir. 
• Clar. I congratulate your happinefs, and am 

{leased our little jealousies are over ; Mr. Clerimont 
as told me all, and cured me of curiosity for ever. 

Syl. What, married ? 
- Clar. You'll see presently. But, Sir Solomon, 
what do you mean by to-morrow? Why, do you 
fancy I have any more patience than the rest of my 
neighbours ? 

Sir Sol. Why, truly, madam, I dont suppose you 
have ; but I believe to-morrow will be as soon as 
their businefs can be done ; by which time 1 expect 
a jolly fox-hunter from Yorkshire : and if you are 
resolved not to have patience till next day, why, the 
same parson may tofs you up all four in a dish tor 
gelber. 

Clar. A filthy fox-hunter! 

Sir Sol. Odzooks, a mettled fellow, that will ride 
you from day-break to sun- set ! None of your flimsy 
London rascals, that must have a chair to carry tbem 
to their coach, and a coach to carry tbem to a trapes, 
and a constable to carry both to tbe round-house. 

Clar. Ay, but this fox-hunter, Sir Solomon, will 
come home dirty and tired as one of bis hounds ; 
he'll be always asleep before he's a-bed, and on 
horseback before he's awake ; be must rise early to 
follow bis sport, and I sit up late at cards for want 
of better diversion. Put this together, my wise un- 
cle. 

Sir Sol. Are you so high fed, madam, that a 
country gentleman of fifteen hundred pounds a-year 

*m't go down with you ? 
ar. Not so, sir; but you really kept me so sharp 
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that I was e'en forced to provide for myself; and 
i here stands the fox-fannter for my money. 

[Claps Cler. on the shoulder. 
t Sir Sol. How! 

Cler. Even so, Sir Solomon— Hark in yonr ear, 
sir — Yon really held yonr consent at so high a price* 
that, to give yon a proof of my good husbandry, I 
was resolved to save charges, and e'en marry her 
without it. 

Sir Sol. Hell and 

Cler. And hark yon in t'other ear, sir Because 

I wonld not have yon expose your reverend age by a 
mistake, know, sir, I was the young spark with a 
smooth face and a feather, that offered you a thousand 
guineas for your consent, which you would have 
been glad to have taken. 

Sir Sol. The devil ! If ever I traffic in women's 

flesh again, may all the bank stocks fall when I have 

bought them, and rise when I have sold them. 

Hey-day! what have we here ? more cheats? 

Clar. Not unlikely, sir; for I fancy they are mar- 
ried. 

Enter Lady DAINTY and CARELESS. 

■ L. Sad. That they are, I can afsure yon 1 give 

your highnefs joy, madam. ' 

L. Dain. Lard, that people of any rank should 
use such vulgar salutations! though, methinks, high- 
tied has something of grandeur in the sound. But ' 
I was In hopes, good people, that confident fellow* 
Carelefs, had been among you. 

Care. What say you, madam, (to divert the good 
company) shall we send for him by way of mortifi- 
cation ? 

L. Dain. By all means; for yonr sake, methinks, 
1 ought to give him full despair. 

Care. Why, then, to let you see. that 'tis a much 
easier thing to cure a flue lady of her sickly taste, 
than a lover of bis impudence— there's Carelefs, for 
you, without the least tincture of despair about him. 

[Discovers himseff. 

AU. Ha, Carelefs ! 

L. Dain. Abused! undone! 

AU. Ha, ha! 
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Cler. Nay now, madam, we wish yon a superior 
joy; for you have married a man instead of a 
monater. 

Care. Come, come, madam ; since yon find yon 
were in the power of such a cheat, yon may b» glad 
it was* no greater ; you might have fallen into a ras. 
cal's hands ; but you know I am a gentleman, my 
fortune no small.one, and, if your temper will give 
me leave, will deserve you. 

L. Sad. Come, e'en make the best of your for- 
tune ; for, take my word, if the cheat had not bees 
a very agreeable one, I would never have had a 
hand in't.— You must pardon me, if I can't help 
laughing. 

L. Dain. Well, since it must be so, I pardon all; 
only one thiug let me beg of yon, sir, that is, your 
promise to wear this habit one month for my satis- 
faction. 

Care. Oh. madam, that's a triflel I'll He in the 
sun a whole summer for an olive complexion, to 
oblige you. 

L. Dain. Well, Mr. Carelefs, I begin now to think 
better of my fortune, and look back with apprehen- 
sion of the escape I have had ; you have already 
cared my folly, and were but my health recoverable, 
I should think myself completely happy. 

Care. For that, madam, well venture to save you 
doctor's fees ; 

And trust to nature : time will soon discover, 
Your best physician is a favoured looer. 

[Exeunt, 
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WELL, sirs, I know not how the play may part, 

Bat, in my humble sense — oar bard's an aft; 

For had he ever known the least of nature, 

H' had found bis double spark a dismal creature: 

To please two ladies he two forms put on, 

As If the thing in shadows coald be done; 

The women really two, and he, poor soul! but one. 

Had he revers'd the hint, h' had done the feat, 

Had made th' impostor credibly complete; 

A single mistrefs might have stood the cheat. s 

She might to several lovers have been kind. 

Nor 1 strain'd your faith, to think both pleas'd and 

blind. 
Plain sense had known, the fair can love receive, 
With half the pains your warmest vows can give. 

But, hold! I'm thinking I mistake the matter • 

On second thoughts— The hint's but honest satire, 
And only meant t' expose their modish sense. 
Who think the fire of love's bat impudence. 
Our spark was really modest ; when he foand 
Two female claims at once, be one disown'd ; 
Wisely presuming, though in ne'er such haste, 
One would be found enough for him at last. 
So that, to sum the whole, I think the play 
Deserves the usual favours on his day ; 
If not, he swears he'll write the next to music, 
In doggrel rhimes would make or him or you il f 

rot. XIV. F 
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His groveling sense Italian airs shall crown; 
And then he's sure ev'n nonsense will go down. 
Bnt if you'd have the world suppose the stage, 
Not quite forsaken in this airy age, 
Let yoar glad votes our needlefs fears confound^ 
And speak in claps as loud for tense as sound. 
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SIR, 

It is with great pleasure I embrace this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge the favours I have received 
from you. Among others, I wonld mention in par- 
ticular, the warmth with which yon espoused this 
piece in its pafsage to the stage ; but I am afraid 
it wonld be thought a compliment to your good- 
nature, too much at the ex pence of your judg- 
ment. 

If what I now venture to lay before the public, Is 
considered merely as a piece of dramatic writing, 
it will certainly be found to have very little merit : 
in that light no one can think more indifferently 
of it than 1 do myself; but 1 believe I may venture 
to afsert, on your opinion, that some of the songs 
are tolerable; that the music is more pleasing than 
has hitherto appeared in compositions of this kind; 
and the words better adapted, considering the na- 
ture of the airs, which are not common ballads, 
than conld be expected, supposing any degree of 
poetry to be preserved in the versMeatfton. 

More than this, few people en pee t in an Opera: 
and If some of the severer critics should be in- 
clined to blame your indulgence to one of the first 
attempts of a young writer, I am persuaded the 
public in general will applaud your endeavour to 
provide them with something new, in a species of 
entertainment in which the performers at T 
theatre so eminently excel. 
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Yon may perceive, sir, that I yield a ptmctaal 
observance to the injunctions yon laid upon me, 
when 1 threatened yon with this addrefs, and make 
it rather a preface than a dedication : and yet I 
mast confers I can hardly reconcile those for 
malities which render it indelicate to pay praises 
where all the world allows them to be due ; nor can 
1 easily conceive why a man should be so studious 
to deserve what be does not desire : but since you 
will not allow me to offer any panegyric to you, I 
1 most hasten to bestow one upon myself, and let 
the public know (which was my chief design hr|hii 
Introduction) that I have the happinefii to be. 

» 

SIR, 

Tour most obliged, 

and moat obedient servant^ 

THE AUTHOR. 
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Sir William Meadows. 

Young Meadows, his Son. 

Justice Woodcock, Father to Lucinda. 

Hawthorne, a Country Squire. 

Eustace, attached to Lucinda. 

Hodge, a Country Bumpkin. 

Rofsetta, attached to Young Meadows. 
Lnclnda, attached to Eustace. <%. 

Deborah Woodcock, Sister to Justice Wood. 

S©ck. 
Margery, seduced by Hodge. 

SCENE, a Village in England. 



LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. A Garden with Statues, Fountains, 
and Flower-pots. Several Arbours appear in 
tfte side Scenes. 

ROSSETTA and LUCINDA are discovered at 
Work, seated upon Ttoo Garden Chairs, 

AIR. . 

Ros. HOPE ! thou nurse of young desire, 
Fairy promiser of joy, 
Painted vapour, glowworm Are, 
Temp'rate sweet, that ne'er can cloy : 

Luc. Hope! thoa earnest of delight, 
Softest soother of the mind, 
Balmy cordial, prospect bright, 
Surest friend the wretched find : 

Both. Kind deceiver, flatter still, 

Deal out pleasures unpofsest, 
With thy dreams my fancy fill, 
And in wishes make me blest. 

Luc. Heigho !— Rofaetta ? . 

Has. Well, child, what do >ou say ? 

Luc. 'Tie a devilish thing to live in a village a 
hundred miles from the capital, with a prepos- 
terous goaty father, and a super-annnated maiden 
aunt.— I am heartily sick of my situation. 

Ros. And with reason— But 'tis in a greats— 
sure yonr own fault : here is this Mr. Eu»' 
man of character and family; be likes 
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like bim ; yon know one another's minds, and yet 
you will not resolve to make yourself bappy witii 
him. 

AIR. 

Whence can yon inherit 

So slavish a spirit ? 
Con fin' d thus, and chain'd to a log! 

Now fondled, now chid, 

Permitted, forbid : 
Tib leading the life of a dog. 

For shame, you a lover f 

More firmnefs discover ; 
Take courage, nor here longpr mope; 

Resist and be free, 

Run riot like me, 
And, to perfect the picture, elope. 

Jmc. And is this your advice i 

Ros. Positively. 

Ijuc. Here's my band ; positively I'll follow it— 
I have already sent to my gentleman, who ia now 
in the country, to let bim know he may come hi* 
ther this day ; we will make use of the oppor- 
tunity to settle all preliminaries — And then — But 
take notice, whenever we decamp, yon march off 
along with us. 

Ros. Oh ! madam, your servant ; I have no incli* 
nation to be left behind, I aft u re you— But you say 
you got acquainted with this spark, while you were 
with your mother during her last illnefs at Bath, so 
that your father has never seen him? 

Luc. Never in his life, my dear; and, 1 am con- 
fident, he entertains not the least suspicion of my 
having any such connection : my aunt, indeed, hat 
her doubts and surmises ; but, besides that my ra- 
ther will not allow any one to be wiser than him- 
•elf, it is an established maxim between these af- 
fectiouate relations, never to agree in any thing. 

Ros. Except being absurd ; yon mast allow they 
sympathise perfectly in that— But, now we are on> 
the subject, I desire to know, what I am to do with 
wicked old justice of peace, this libidinous f*. 
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ther of yours ? He follow* me about the hoase like 
a tame goat. 

Luc. Nay, I'll afsure you he hath been a wag la 
hi* time — yon mnat have a care of yourself. 

Rot. Wretched me ! to fall into such hands, who 
hare been just forced to ran away from my parents 

to avoid an odious marriage Yon smile at that 

now ; and I know yon think me whimsical, as yon 
have often told me ; bnt yon must excuse my being 
a little over-delicate in this particular. 

AIR. 
My heart's my own, my will is free, 

And so shall be my voice ; 
No mortal man shall wed with me, 

Till first he's made my choice. 

Let parents rale, cry nature's laws, 

And children still obey ; 
And is there then no saving clause, 

Against tyrannic sway i 

laic. Well, bnt my dear mad girl 

Rot. Lucinda, dont talk to me— Was yonr father 
to go to London ; meet there by accident with an 
old fellow as wrong-headed as himself; and in a 
fit of absurd friendship, agree to marry yoa to that 
old fellow's son, whom you had never seen, without 
consulting yonr inclinations, or allowing you a ne- 
gative, in case he should not prove agreeabl e ■■ 

Luc. Why I should think it a little hard, I con- 
fers— yet, when I see yon in the character of a 
chambermaid — 

• Rot. It is the only character, my dear, in which I 
could hope to lie concealed ; and, I can tell you, I 
was reduced to the last extremity, when in conse- 
quence of our old boarding-school friendship, I ap- 
plied to you to receive me in this capacity : for we 
expected the parties the very next week. 

Luc. But had not you a mefsage from your in- 
tended spouse, to let you know he was as little in- 
clined to such ill-concerted nuptials as you were ? 

Rot. More than so; be wrote to advise me, by atf 
means, to contrive some method of breaking thr 
off, for he had rather return to his dear studies 
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Oxford ; and after that, what hope* could 1 have 
of being happy with him ? 

Luc. Then you are not at all uneasy at the strange 
rout yon must have occasioned at home ? I war- 
rant, during this month yon have been absent — 

Bm. Oh! don't mention it, my dear; I have had 
so many admirers since I commenced Abigail, that 
I am quite charmed with my situation— But hold, 
who stalks yonder in the yard, that the dogs are so 
glad to see ? 

Luc. Daddy Hawthorn, as I live ! He is come to 

Cay my father a visit ; and never more luckily, for 
e always forces him abroad. By the way, what 
will yon do with yourself while I step into the 
house to see after my trusty mefsenger, Hodge ? 

Ros. No matter, I'll sit down In that arbour, and 
listen to the singing of the birds : yon know X am 
fond of melancholy amusements. 

Luc. So it seems, indeed : sure, Rofsetta, none 
of your admirers had power to touch your heart ; 
you are not in love, 1 hope ? 

Ros. In love! that's pleasant: who do yon sup- 
pose I should be in love with, pray ? 

Luc. Why, let me see What do yon think of 

Thomas, our gardener ? There he is, at the other 
end of the walk— He's a 'pretty young man, and 
the servants say, he's always writing verses oh you. 

Ros. Indeed, Lucinda, yon are very silly. 

Luc. Indeed, Rofeetta, that blush makes yon 
look very handsome. 

Ros. Blush ! I. am sure I don't blush. 

Luc. Ha, ha, ha! 

Rot. Pshaw, Lucinda, how can yon be so ridi- 
culous ? 

Luc. Well, don't be angry, and I have doue— 
But suppose yon did like him, how could you help 
yourself? 

AIR. 

When once Love's subtle poison gains 

A pafsage to the female breast, 
Like lightning rushing through the veins, 

Each wish, and every thought's po&est i 
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To heal the pangs oar minds en dare. 

Reason in vain its skill applies ; 
Nought tan afford the heart a care, 

Bat what is pleasing to the eyes. 

SCENE II. 

Enter Young MEADOWS. 

Y. Mea. Let me see— on the fifteenth of Jane, 
at half an hoar past five in the morning [taking 
out a Pocket Book.] I left my father's house, un- 
known to any one, having made free with a coat 
and jacket of our gardener's, which fitted me, by 
way of a disguise : so says my pocket-book; and, 
chance directing me to this village, on the twen- 
tieth of the same month, I procured a recommen- 
dation to the worshipful justice Woodcock, to be 
the superintendant of his pumpkins and cabbages, 
because I would let my father see, I chose to run 
any lengths, rather than submit to what his obsti- 
nacy would have forced me, a marriage against my 
inclination, with a woman 1 never saw. [Put* up 
the Book, and takes up a Watering-pot.] Here I 
have been three weeks, and in that time I am as 
macb altered, as if I changed my nature with my 
habit. 'Sdeath, to fall in love with a chamber, 
maid J And yet, if I could forget that I am the son 
and heir of Sir William Meadows— But that's im- 
po&ible. 

AIR. 

O! bad I been by fate decreed 

Home humble cottage swain ; 
In fair Rofsettajs sight to feed 

My sheep upon the plain ; 
What blifa bad I been born to taste, 

Which now 1 ne'er must know i 
Ye envious pow'rs ! why have ye plac'd 

My fair one's lot so low ? 

Ha ! who was it I had a glimpse of as I past by that 
arbour! Was it not she sat reading there! ** 
trembling of my heart tells me my eyes wer 
mistaken— Here she comes. 
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SCENE JIL 
Young MEADOWS, ROSS ETTA. 

Ros. Lacinda was certainly in the right of it, 
and yet I blush to own my weakuefs even to my- 
self—Marry, hang the fellow for not being a gen- 
tleman. 

Y. Mea. I am determined I won't speak to her. 
( Turning to a Rose-tree, and plucking the Flowers.} 
Now or never is the time to conquer myself; be- 
sides, I have some reason to believe the girl has no 
aversion to me : and, as I wish not to do her aq 
injury, it would be cruel to All her bead with no- 
tions of what can never happen. [Hums a Tune.] 
PBhaw ! rot these roses, how they prick one's fin- 
gersl 

Ros. He takes no notice of me; but so ranch the 
better, 101 be as indifferent as he is. I am sure 
the poor lad likes»me ; and if I was to give him 
any encouragement, 1 suppose the next thing he 
talked of, would be buying a ring, and being asked 
tn church— Oh, dear pride, I thank you for that 
thought. 

Y. Mea. Hah, going without a word I a look ! — 
I can't bear that— Mrs. Roftetta, 1 am gathering a 
few roses here, if you please to take them in with 
yon. 

Ros. Thank you, Mr. Thomas, but all my lady's 
flower-pots are full. 

Y. Mea. Will yon accept of them for yourself; 
then ? [Catching hold of her.] What's the matter? 
you look as if you were angry with me. 

Ros. Pray let go my hand. 

Y. Mea. Nay, prithee, why is this ? yon shan't 
go, I have something to say to you- 

Ros. Well, but I must go, I will go ; I desire, 
Mr. Thomas— 

AIR. 
Gentle youth, ah, tell me why 
Still you force me thus to fly i 
Cease, oh ! cease, to persevere ; 
Speak not what I must not hear; 
To my heart its ease restore ; 
t3o, and never see me more. 
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SCENE IF. 

• Young MEADOWS. 
This girl is a riddle— That she loves me, I think 
there is bo room to doubt ; she takes a thousand 
opportunities to let me see it : and yet, when I 
speak to her, she will hardly give me an answer; 
and, if I attempt the smallest familiarity, is gone 
in an iiataut— I feel my pafsion for her, grow every 
day more^nd more violent— Well, would I marry 
her ?— would I make a mistrefr of her if I coold ?— 
Two things, called prudence and honour, forbid 
either. What am I pursuing, then i A shadow. 
Sure my evil genius laid this snare in my way. 
However, there is one comfort, it is in my power 
1o fly from it ; if so, why do I hesitate ? I am dis- 
tracted, unable to determine any thing. 

AIR. 

Still in hopes to get the better 

Of my stubborn flame I try; 
Swear this moment to forget her, 

And the next my oath deny. 
Now, prepar'd with scorn to treat her, 

Ev'ry charm in thought I brave, 
Boast my freedom, fly to meet her, 

And coufeft myself a slave. 

BCENE V, A Hallin Justice Woodcock's House. 

Enter HAWTHORN, with a Fowling-piece in hU 
Hands, and a Net with Birds at his Girdle : 
and, afterwards, Justice WOODCOCK. 

AIR. 

There was a jolly miller once, 

Liv'd on the river Dee ; 
He work'd and sung, from morn till night; 

No lark more Wythe than he. 
And this the burthen of his song, 

For ever us'd to be,—— 
I care for nobody, .not 1, 

If no one cares for me. 
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House, here, house! what all gadding, all abroad! 
house, I say, hilli-ho, hoi 

J. Wood. Here's a noise, here's a racket ! Wil- 
liam, Robert, Hodge ! why does not somebody an- 
swer ? Odds my life, 1 believe the fellows have 
lost their hearing! [Entering.] Oh, master Haw- 
thorn ! I guefsed it watt some such mad cap— Are 
you there i 

Ham. Am I here ? Yes : and, if yon had been 
where 1 was three hours ago, yon would find the 
good effects of it by this time : but you have got 
the lacy unwholesome London fashion, of lying a 
bed in a morning, and there's gout for yon — Why, 
sir, I have not been in bed five minutes after sun 
rise these thirty years, am generally up before it; 
and I never took a dose of physic but once in my 
life, and that was in compliment to a cousin of 
mine, an apothecary, that had just set up bnsincfe. 

J. Wood. Well but, master Hawthorn, let me tell 
you, you know nothing of the matter ; for, I say, 
sleep is neceftary for a man ; ay, and I'll maintain 
It. 

Haw. What, when I maintain the contrary?— 
Look you, neighbour Woodcock, you are a rich 
man, a man of worship, a jnstice of peace, and all 
that ; but learn to know the respect drnat is due to 
the sound from the infirm ; and allow me that su* 
periorlty a good constitution gives me over you— 
Health is the greatest of all pofsefsions ; and 'tis a 
maxim with me, that an hale cooler it a better 
man than a sick king. 

J. Wood. Well, well, yon are a sportsman. 

Ham. And so would yon too, if you would take 
my advice. A sportsman ! why mere Is nothiag 
like it : I would not exchange the satisfaction I feel, 
while I am beating the lawns and thickets about 
my little farm, for all the entertainments and pa* 
geantry in Christendom. 

air. 

Let gay ones and great 
Make the most of their fete 
Erom pleasure to pleasure they run; 
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Well, who cares a Jot, 

1 envy tbem not, 
While I have my dog and my gun. 

For exercise, air, 

To the fields I repair, 
With spirits unclouded and light: 

The bllfses I find, 

No stings leave behind, 
But health and diversion unite. 

SCENE VI. 
Justice WOODCOCK, HAWTHORN, HODGE* 

Hodge. Did your worship call, sir ? 

X Wood. Call, sir; where have yon and the rest 
of these rascals been ? but I suppose, I need not 
ask— Yon must kribw there is a statute, a fair for 
hiring servants, held upon my green to-day ; we 
have It usually at this season of the year, and it 
never tails to put all the folks hereabout out of 
their senses. 

Hodge. Lord, your honour, look out, and see 
what a nice show they make yonder; they bad got 
pipers, and fldlers, and were dancing as 1 came 
along, for dear life— 1 never saw such a mortal 
Ihrong in our village in all my born days again. 

Haw. Why, I like this now, this is as it should 
be. 

J. Wood. No, no, 'tis a very foolish piece of bn- 
slnefo ; good for nothing but to promote idlenefs 
and the getting of bastards : but I shall take mea- 
sures for preventing it another year, and I doubt 
whether I am not sufficiently authorized already ; 
for by an act pafsed Anno undedmo Cctroli primi, 
.which impowers a justice of peace, who is lord of 
the manor 

Haw* Come, come, never, mind the act ; let me 
tell you, this is a very proper, a very useful meet* 
ing ; I want a servant or two myself, I must go see 
what your market affords ;— and you shall go, and 
the girls, my little Lucy and the other young rogue, 
and we'll make a day ©n't as well as the rest. 

J. Wood. I wish, master Hawthorn, t could tea* ' 
you to be a little more sedate : why wont yon f 
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pattern by me, and consider yonr dignity ?— Odda 
heart, I don't wonder yon are not a rich man ; yon 
laugh too much ever to be rich. 

Haw. Right, neighbour Woodcock ! health, good- 
humour, and competence, is my. motto : and, if my 
executors have a mind, they are welcome to make 
it my epitaph. 

AIR. 

The honest heart, whose thoughts are clear 

From fraud, disguise, and guile, 
Need neither fortune's frowning fear. 

Nor court the harlot's smile. 

The greatnefs that would make us grave 

Is but an empty thing ; 
What more than mirth would mortals have ? . 

The cheerful man's a king. 

SCENE VII. 

LUCINDA, HODGE. 

Lm. Hist, hist, Hodge f 

Hodge. Who calls? here am I. 

Luc. Well, have you been ? 

Hodge. Been, ay I ha' bexn far enough, an thai 
be all : you never knew anything fall out so crofcly 
in yonr born days. 

Luc. Why, what's the matter ? 

Hodge. Why you know, I dare not take a horse 
out of bis worship's stables tbis morning, for fear 
it should be mifsed, and breed questions ; and our 
old nag at home was so cruelly beat i'th'hoofe, that, 
poor beast, it had not a foot to set to ground ; so 
I was fain to go to farmer Ploughshare's, at the 
Grange, to borrow the loan of his bald filly : and, 
would you think It ? after walking all that way— 
de'el from me, if the crofegrained toad did not 
deny me the favour. 

Imc. Unlucky 1 

Hodge. Well, then I went my ways to the King's- 
*ead in the village, but all their eattle were sst 
plough : and i was as mr to seek* below at the ton*- 
-ike : so at last, for want of a better, I was (forced 

lake npjtltfa dsj^ttnkfcMtoJWnjlmw*. 
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Luc. Oh, then yon tnvt been ? 

Hodge. Yes, yes, I ha* been. 

Luc. Paha ! Why did not yon say so at once? 

Hodge. Ay, but I have bad a main tiresome 
Jaunt ©n't, for she is a sorry jade at best. 

Luc. Well, well, did yon see Mr. Eustace, and 
what did he say to you ?— Come, quick— have yon 
e'er a letter I « 

Hodge. Yes, be gave me a letter, if I ha'na lost 

11* 

Luc. Lost it, man ! 

Hodge. Nay, nay, have a bit of patience • adwawns, 
yon are always in such a hurry [Rummaging hi$ 
Pockets] I put it somewhere in this waistcoat poc- 
ket. Oh here it is. 

Luc. So, give it me. 

[Reads the Letter to herself- 

Hodge. Lord-a-mercy ! bow my arm achs with 
beating that plaguy beast; HI be bang'd if I 
won*na rather ha* thrash'd half « day, than ha 1 rid- 
den ber. 

Luc. Well, Hodge, yon nave done yonr basinets 
very- well. 

Hodge. Well, have not I now ? 

Luc. Yes— Mr. Eustace tells me in this letter, 
that he will be in the green lane, at the other end 
of the village, by twelve o'clock— Yon know where 
be came before. 

Hodge. Ay, ay. 

Luc. Well, yon must go there; and wait till he 
arrives, and watch your opportunity to introduce 
him, acrofs tbe fields, into the little summer-house, 
on the left side of the garden. 

Hodge. That's enough. 

Luc. But take particular care that nobody sees 
you. 

Hodge. I warrant yon. - 

Luc. Nor for yonr life, drop a word of it to any 
mortal. 

Hodge. Never fear me. 

Luc. And Hodg e 
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AIR. 

ITocfee. Well, well, sty no more; 

Sure yon toM me before ; 
I see the foil length of my tether; 
Do yon think I'm a fool. 
That I need go to school ? 
I can spell you and pot yon together. 

A word* to the wise, 

Will always suffice ; 
Addsniggers go talk to yonr parrot ; 

I'm not snch an elf, 

Though I say it myself, 
But I know a sheep's head from a carrot. 

SCENE VIII. 
LUCINDA. 

How severe is my case! Here I am obliged to carry 
on a clandestine correspondence with a man In »tt 
respects my equal, because the oddity of my father's 
temper is snch, that I dare not tell him I have ever 
yet seen the person I should like to marry—- But 
perhaps be has quality in bis eye, and hopes, one 
day or other, as I am his only child, to match ana 
with a title— vain imagination 1 

AIR. 

C npid, God of soft persnasiun 
Take the helplefs lovers part : 

Seise, oh seise some kind occasion, 
To reward a fttthful heart. 

Justly those we tyrants call, 
Who the body would enthral; 
Tyrants of more cruel kind, 
Those, who would enslave the mind. 

What Is grandeur i foe to rest, 
Childish mummery at best. 
Happy I in humble state ; 
Catch, ye fools, the glittering bait. 
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SCENE IX. A Field with a Stile. 

Enter HODGE, followed by MARGERY; and, 
some Time after, enter Young MEADOWS. 

Hodge. What dees the wench follow me for? 
Odds flesh* folk may weft) talk, to see you dangling 
after me every where, like s tan tony pig : And some 
•tber road, cant yon ; and don't keep wherreting 
me with your nonsense. 

Mar. Nay, pray yon, Hodge, stay, and let me 
speak to yon a nit. 
Hodge. Well ; what sayn yoa ? 
Mar. Dear heart; how can yoa be so barbarous* 
and is this the way yoa serve me after all : and 
woa't you keep your word, Hodge ? 

Hodge. Why no 1 won*!, 1 tell yon ; I have chang'd 
my mind. 

Mar 4 . Nay bat sorely, surely— "Consider Hodge, 
yen are obligated in conscience to make me an ho- 
nest woman. 

Hodge. Obligated in conscience 1 How am I obli- 
gated? 

Mar. Because you are ; and none bnt the basest 
of rogues would bring a poor girl to shame, and af- 
terwards leaye her to the wide world. 

Hodge. Bring you to aba me ! Don't make me 
speak, Madge, don't make me speak. 
Mar. Yes do, speak your worst. 
Hodge. Why then, if you go to that, you were 
rain to leave your own village down in the West, 
for a bastard you bad by the clerk of the parish, 
and I'll bring the man shall say It to your face. 

Mar. No, no, Hodge, 'tis no such thing, 'tis a 
base lie of farmer Ploughshare's— But I know what 
makes you false-hearted to me, that you may keep 
company with young madam's waiting-woman, and 
I am sure she's no fit fcody for a poor man's wife. 

Hodge, How should you know what she's fit for? 
She's fit for as much as yon, mayhap ; don't find 
fault with your betters, Madge. [Seeing Young 
Meodam.) Oht master Thomas, I have a word or 
two to say to you; pray did not you go down t*» 
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village one day last week with a basket of some- 
thing upon your shoulder ? 

Y.Mea. Well, and what then ? 

Bodge. Nay, not much, only the ostler at the 
Greenman was saying, as bow there was a pafsen- 
ger at thehr boose as see'd you go by, and said be 
kaow'd you; and axt a mort of questions—So- 1 
thought I'd tell yon. ■** ' 

Y. Met*. The devil J «sk questions about me! I 
know nobody in this part of the country ; there 
mast be .some mistake in it.— Come hither, Hodge. 

Mar. A nasty ungrateful fellow, to use me at this 
rate, after being to him as 1 have.— Well, well, I 
wish all poor girb would take warning by my mis- 
Bap, and never have nothing to say to- aoue of 
them. . t 

AIR. 

Bow nappy were my days, till now! 

I ne'er did sorrow feel, 
1 rose with joy to milk my cow, 

Or tale my spinning-wbeeL. 

My heart was lighter than a fly r 

Like any bird I sung, 
T1H he pretended lore, and t 

Believ'dbis ffatt'ring tongue. 

Ob tbe fool, the silly silly fool, 
Who trusts what man may he ;. 

X wish I was a maid again* 
And in. my own country. 

SCENE X. A Green, with the Prospect qfaVU- 
tage„ and the Representation of a Statute or 
JSsmt; 

Enter Justice WOODCOCK*, HAWTHORN, Mr*. 
DEBORAH WOODCOCK, LUCINDA, ROSS ET- 
TA, Young MBADOWS, HODGE, and several 
Country People. 

Hodge. This way, your worship, this way. Why 
•tort yon stand aside there ? Here's his worship a 

n mg. 

mtrymen. His worship! 
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J. Wood. lye, fye, what a crowd's ttahrt Odd, 1*1 

Sot some of them ill the stocks. [Striking a fellow] 
land ont of the way, sirrah. 

Haw. For shame, neighbour. Welly my lad, an 
you willing to serve the king ? 

Countryman. Why, can you list ma f Serve the 
king, master! no, no, I pay the king, that's enough? 
for me. Ho, bo, ho 1 

Haw. Well said, Sturdy-boots. 

J. Wood. Nay, if you talk to them, they'll answer 
you. 

Haw. I would have them do so, I like they 
should.— Well, madam, is not this a fine sight ? f 
did not know my neighbour's estate had been so 
well peopled.— Are all these his own tenants ? 

Mrs. Deb. More than are good of them, Mr. Haw- 
thorn. I don't like to see such a parcel of young 
hufsys fleering with the fellows. 

Haw. There's a lafs [Beckoning to a country 
Girl.] Come hither, my pretty maid. What brings 
you here ? [Chucking her wider the Chin.] Do yon 
come to look for a service i 

C. Girl. Yes, au't please you. 

Haw. Well, and what place are yon for i % • 

C. Girl. All work, an't please you. 

J. Wood. Ay, ay, I don't doubt it; any work you'll 
put her to. 

. Mrs. Deb. She looks like a brazen one— Go, 
hufsy. 

Haw. Here's another. [Catching a Girl that 
goes by.] What health, what bloom '.—This is Na- 
ture's work; no art, no daubing. Don't be 
ashamed, child ; those cheeks of thine are enough 
to put a whole drawing-room out of countenance. 

SCEN£ XL 

Justice WOODCOCK, HAWTHORN, Mrs. DEBO- 
RAH WOODCOCK, LUCINDA, ROSSETTA. 
Young MEADOWS, HODGE, and Men and 
Women-servants. 

Hodge. Now, your honour, now the sport .. 
come. The gut-scrapers are here, and some anx 
them are going to sing and dance. Why there' 
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the like of oar statute, moo, In five counties; 
others are bat fools to it. 

Servant-man. Come, fond people, mike » ring* 
and stand oat, fellow servants, as many of yon as 
are willing, and able to bear a boo. Well let my . 
masters and mistrefses see we can do something at 
least ; if they won't hire as, it shan't be oar nail. 
Strike up the Servants' Medley. 

AIR. 
House Maid. 
I pray ye, gentles, list to me, 
I'm young, and strong, and clean yon see; 
I'll not turn tail to any she, 

For work that's in the country. 
Of all your house the charge 1 take, 
I wash, I scrub, I brew, I bake j 
And more can do than here I'll apeak, 

Depending on your bounty. 

Footman, 

Behold a blade, who knows his' trade 

In chamber, hall/and entry ? 
And what though here I now appear, 
I've serv'd the best of gentry. 

A footman wonld yon have 

I can drefs, and comb, and shave ; 
For I a handy Jad am : 

On a me&age 1 can go, 

And slip a billet doux, 
With your humble servant, madam. 

Cook Mead. 
Who wants a good cook, my band they must eroft ; * 
For plain wholesome dishes I'm ne'er at a lofs ; 
And what are your soups, your ragouts, and your 
Compar'd to old BugltsJi roast be«f i {mux, 

Carter. 
If yon want a young man, with a true honest heart. 
Who knows how to manage a plough and a cart, 
Here* one for yornr noTpose, come take me and try; 
*Eom'll my yon ne'er met with a better nor I, 
Gc ho Dobbin, &c. 
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CHORUS. 

My masters and mistre&es, hither repair ; 
What servants you want, you'll and in our fair ; 
lien and Maids fit for ajl sorts of stations there he; 
JU4, as for M» wages, we, shan't disagree. 
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SCENE I. A Parlour in Justice Woodcock'* 

House* 

LUClNpA, EUSTAdE.. 

Lut. Well, am not i a, bold adventurer, to bring 
you iflto my father's bouse at noon-day ^ Though, 
to say the truth, we are safer here than in the gar- 
dm; for there is not a human creature under the 
nof besides ourselves, 

Eust. Then why not pnt onr scheme into execu- 
tion this moment i I haw*. pott-chaise ready. 

Luc, Fye : how can you talk so lightly ? I protest 
lam afraid to bave any thing to do with you ; yon! 
prfsion seems too much found** on appetite; and 
nyanntD#borah#w{s— 

Eust. What I by all the japtnaftmy heart sow 

feels— . . » ■ 1A . 

Luc. Oh to be sure, promise and tow ; it sound* 
prettily, and never faite to impose upon a fond fe- 
male. 

AIR. 

Wo women list weak Indians trade, 
Whose judgment tinsel shew decoys ; 

Dupes to our folly we are made, 
White artfol man the gain enjoys : 

We give our treasure, to be paid 
A paltry, poor return ! in toys. 

Eust. Weti, I see you've a mind to divert your* 
self with me ; but I wish. 1 could prevail op yoikf 
be a utile serious, 
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Luc. Seriously then, what would yon desire me 
to say ? I have promised to ran away with you ; 
/which is as great a concefsion as any reasonable 
lover can expect from his mtstrefs. 

Eust. Yes ; btrt, yon dear provoking* angtl, 70a 
have not told me, when you will ran away with 
me. 

Luc. Why that, I confefs, requires some consi- 
deration. u 

Eust. Yet remember, while yon are deliberating, 
the season, now so favourable to us, may elapse, 
never to return. 

, . . . AIR. 

Think, my fairest, bow delay 

Dancer every .moment brings; 
Time flies swift, and will away; 
' Time that's ever oh its wings : 
• Denoting and suspense at best, 
- Livers late repentance cost ; 
Let «s; eager to be blest, 
* Seize occasion e'er 'tis lost. 

8QENE II. 

LUCINDA, EUSTACE, Justice WOODCOCK, Mn 
DEBORAH WOODCOCK. 

J. Wood. Why, here is nothing In the world It 
this bouse bat caterwauling from morning till 
night, nothing but caterwauling. Hoity toity; who 
have we here * ' 

Lttc. My father, and my annt I 

Eust. The devil ! What shall we do ? / 

Lu6. Take no notice- of them, only observe ml. 
[Speaks aleud to Eustace.] Upon my word, sir, I 
don't know what to say to it» unlefs the Justice was 
at home ; he is jnst stepp'd into the village with 
some company ; bat, if you'll sit down a moment, 
I dare swear he will return— [Pretends to see the 
Justice.}- O ! sir, here is my papa ! 

J. Wood. Here is your papa, hufty ! Who's this 
yon have got with you ? Hart yon, sirrah, Who are 
you, ye dog t and what's your basinets here f 
Eust. Sir, this is a language I am not used to. 
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J. Wood. Don't answer me, yon rascal— T am a 
justice of the peace; and if I hear a word out t>f 
your mouth, I'll send yon to jail, lor all your lae'd 
bat. 

Mrs. Deb. Send him to jail, brotber, that's right** 

J. Wood. And bow do yon know tfs right? How 
should you know any thing's rigbt '—Sister Debo* 
rah, yon are never in the right. 

Mrs. Deb. Brother, this is the man I fcave been? 
telltng you about so long. 

J. Wood. What man, goody Wise-acre! > 

Mrs. Deb. Why, the man your daughter has art 
Intrigue with : but I hope you will 'not believe it 
now, though yon see it with your own eyes — Come, 
bufsy, confefs, and don't let yonr father make at 
fool of himself any longer. 

Luc. Confefs what; aunt ? This gentleman is a 
music-master : be goes about the country, teaching 
ladies to play and sing ; and has been recommended 
to instruct me : I could not turn him out when be 
came to offer his service ; and; did not know what 
answer to give him till I saw my papa. 

J. Wood. A music-master! 

Eust. Yes, sir, that's my profefsion. 

Mrs. Deb. It's a lie, young man); it's a lie. Bro- 
ther, be is no more a music-master, wan 1 am a 
music-master. 

J. Wood. What then, you know better than the 
fellow himself, do you ? and you will be wiser man- 
til the world ? 

Mrs. Deb. Brother, be does not look like a music 
master. 

J, Wood, He does not look! ha I bat ha! Was 
ever «uch, a poor stupe! Well, and what does he 
look like, then ? But I suppose you mean, be is not 
drefsed like a music-master, because of bis ruffles, 
and this bit of garnishing about his coat— which 
seems to be copper too— Why, you silly wretch, 
these whipper-snappers set up for gentlemen, now. 
a-day», and give themselves as many/ airs as if tbey 
were people of quality. — Hark you, friend, I sup- 
pose you don't come within tbe vagrant act ? Yon 
have some settled habitation— Where do yon live ? 
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Mrs. Deb. If a an easy natter for him to tell 510a 
a wrong place. 

/. Jfood. Sister Deborah, don't provoke me. 

Mrs. Deb. I wish, brother, you would let me e*«* 
amine him a tittle. 

J, Wood. You shan't say a word to him, yon 
ahaal say * word to him. 

Mrs. Deb. She says he was recommended here, 
Vfotbe* j ash him by whom ? 

J. Wood. No, 1 won't now, beeanse yon desire ito 

Luc. If my papa did ash the question, aant, it 
would be very easily resolved. 
. Mn. Deb. Who bid yon apeak. Mrs. Nimble 
Chops,? I suppose the man has a tongue in his bead- 
le answer tor himself* 

J. Wood. Will nobody stop that prating old wo, 
mat's mouth for me ? Get out of the rooni 

Mrs. Deb. Well, so I -can, brother; I dont want 
to stay : bot, remember, I tell you, you will make} 
yourself ridiculous in this affair: for, through von* 
earn obstinacy, yon will have your daughter raw 
away with, before your face. 

J. Wood. My daughter 1 who will ran away with 
my daughter I 

Mrs. Deb. That fellow will. 

J. Wood. Go, jgo, yen are a wicked, censorious 
woman. 

Luc. Why, sure, madam, yon must think me very 
coming, indeed. 

J. Wood. Ay, she judges of others by herself; I 
nmembec when she was. a girl : her mother dared 
not trust her tbe length of her apron-string ; shw 
was clambering upon every fellow's back. 

Mrs. Deb. I was not. 

J. Wood. Yon wore. 

iMte. Well, but why so violent? 

AIR. 

Believe me, dear aant, 

If you rave thus, and rant, 
You'll never a lover persuade ; 

Tbe men will all fly, 

Ami leave yon to die, 
Oh, terrible chance ! an old maid. 
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How happy the toft, 

Mast she come 10 this para. 
Who ancient virginity 'scape* ! 

Twere better on earth 

Have live brats all a birth. 
Than in hell be a leader of apes. 

SCENE JU. 

Justice WOODCOCK, LUCINDA, EUOTACA 

J. Wood. Well dose, Lucy, send ber about bet 
bosjaeli ; a troublesome, foolish creature, does she 
think I want to be directed by her .'-Come hither, 
my lad, you look tolerable honest. 

Eust. I hope, sir, I shaU never give yon cans* to 
alter yoar opinion. 

J. Wood. No, no, I am not easily deceived, I am 

generally pretty right in my conjectures. Yon 

most know, I had once a little notion of music my- 
self, and learned upon the fiddle ; I could play the 
Trumpet Minuet, and Buttered Peas, and two or 
three tunes. I remember, when I was in London, 
atWut thirty years ago, there was a song, a great fa- 
vourite at our club at Nando'* coffee-house ; Jack 
Pickle used to sing it for a*, a droll fish! but 'tis an 
old thing, I dare swear yon have heard of it often. 

AIR. 
When I followed a lafs that was- froward and shy, 
Ob ( I stack to her stuff, till I made her comply ; 
Ob I I took hot so lovingly round the waist, 
And 1 smack'd her lips and held her last : 

When bagg'rt *«<* haul*, 

She squeal'd and squall'd ; 
Bat, though she vow'd aU I old was In vain, 
Yet I pteas'd her so well that she bore it again : 

Than botty, toity, 

Whisking, aad frisking, 
Green was her gown upon the graft ; 
Oh! sach were the Joys of our dancing days. 

Eust. Very well, sir, upon my word. 

/. Wood, No, no, I forget all those things now * 
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but I could do a little at them once ;— Well, stay 
and eat your dinner, and we'll talk about yoor 
teaching tbe girt— Lucy, take your roaster to your 
spinnet, and shew bkn what yon can do — I mu&t 
go and give some orders ; ' then hotly, toity,' Sec. 

SCENE IV. 

LUCINDA, EUSTACE. 

Luc. My sweet, pretty papa, yonr most obertrent 
bumble seryant ; bah, hah, hah ! was ever so whim- 
sical an accident ? Well, sir, what do yott think of 
Ibis? 

Eust. Think of it! 1 am In a mace. 

Luc. O your aukwardnefs ! I was frightened out 
of my wits, lest you should not take the hint ; and, 
if I had not turned matters so cleverly, we should 
have been utterly undone. 

Eust. 'Sdeath ! why would yon bring me Into tbe 
house? we could expect nothing else; besides* 
since they did surprise us, it would have been bet- 
ter to have discovered the troth. 
• Luc. Yes, and never have seen one another after- 
wards. I know my father better than yon do ; he 
Jbas taken it into his bead, I have no inclination for 
a.hneband; and let me tell you, that is onr best se- 
curity ; for if once be has said a thing, he will not 
be easily persuaded to the contrary. 

Emt. And pray what am 1 to do now ? 

Luc. Why, as I think all danger is pretty welt 
over, since he hath invited yon to dinner with him*, 
stay ; only be cautious of your behaviour ; aid, In 
the mean time, I will consider what is next to be 
done. 

Eust, Had not I better go to yonr lather > 

Luc. Do so, while I endeavonr to recover myself 
a little out of the flurry this affair has fX me in. 

Eust. Well, bnt what sort of a parting is this, 
without so much as yonr servant, or food bye to 
yon ? No ceremony at all ? Can you afford me no 
token to keep up my spirits till I see you again? 
y Luc. Ah, childish! 
' Eust. My angel! 
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AIR. 

gust. Let rakes and libertine*, resign'd 
To sensual pleasures, range ! 
Here all the sex's charms I find, 
And ne'er can cool or change. 

Imc. Let vain coquets and prudes conceal 
What most their hearts desire; 
With pride my paftion I reveal, 
Obi may it ne\er expire. 

Both, The snn shall cease to spread its light, 

The stars their orbits leave, 

And fair creation sink* in night, 

When I my dew deceive. , 

SCENE V. A Garden. 

Enter ROSS ETTA, musing. 

If ever poor creature was in a pitiable condi* 
Con, surely I am. The devil take this fellow, 1 can- 
not get him out of my head ; and yet I would fain 
persuade myself I don't care for him : well but 
surely I am not in love : let me examine my heart 
a little : I saw him kifslng one of the maids the 
other day ; I could have boxed hi* ears for it, and 
have done nothing but find fault and quarrel with 
the girl ever since. Why was I uneasy at his toy- 
ing with another w/nnaa? what was it to me? — 
Tben I dream «f him almost every night— but that 
may proeeed from bb being generally uppermost 
in my thoughts all day : Oh ! worse and worse ! — 
Well, he is certainly a pretty lad ; be has something 
uncommon about him, considering bis rank : — And 
' now, let me only put the case, if he was not a ser T 
vant, would 1, or would 1 not, prefer him to all the 
men I ever saw I Why, to be sniy, if he was not a 
servant— In short, I'll ask myself no more question*, 
for the further I examine^tue lets reason I shall 
have to be satisfied. 

AIR. 
How bleuYd the maid, whose bosom 
Nt> head-strong pafsion knows; 

Her days in joy she pafses, 

Her nights in calm repose. 
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Where'er her fancy leads ber, 
No pain, no fear invades her ; 
But pleasure, 
Without measure, 
From evry object flows. 

9CE&E VI. 

Young MEADOWS, ROSSETTA. 

Y. Mea. Do you come Into the garden, Mrs. Ros- 
setta, to put my lilies and roses out of countenance; 
or, to save me the trouble of watering my flowers, 
by reviving them? The son seems to have hid him- 
self a little, to give yon an opportunity of supply, 
ing his place. 

Ros. Where could he get that now ? he never read 
it in the Academy of Compliments. 

Y. Mea. Come, don't affect to treat me with con- 
tempt; I can suffer any thing better than that; m 
short, I love you ; there is no more to be said : I 
am angry with myself for it, and strive all I can 
against it ; but, in spite of myself, 1 love yon. 

AIR. 
In vuhi, I evty art efsay, 
To phut the venom'd shaft away, 
That rankles in my heart: 
Deep in the centre flx'd and bound— 
My efforts but enlarge the wound, 
And fiercer make the smart. 

' Ros. Really, Mr. Thomas, this is very improper 
language; It is what I don't understand; I can't 
suffer It, and, In short, I don't like it. 

Y. Mea. Perhaps yon don't like me. 

Rob. Well, perhaps I don't. 

Y. Mea. Nay, but 'tis not so ; come, confeft yon 
love me. 

Ros. Confefs! indeed I shall confefs no such 
thing : besides, to what purpose should I confefs it ? 

Y. Mea. Why, as yon say, I don't know to what 
purpose ; only, it would be a satisfaction to me to 
hear you say so ; that's all. 

Ros. Why, if I did love yon, I cm afture yon, 
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you wba'd never be the better far it— Women ire 
apt enough to be weak ; we cannot always answer 
for onr inclinations, but it is in oar power not to 
give way to them ; and, if I was so silly ; I say, iff 
was so indiscreet, which I nope I am not, as to en- 
tertain an improper regard, when people's circnm* 
stances are quite unsuitable, and there are obsta- 
cles in the way that cannot be sormoonted— 

Y. Mca. Oh I to be sore, Mrs. Roftetta, to be 
snre : yon are entirely in the right of it— I— know 
very well, yon and I can never come together. 

Rot. Well then, since that is the case, as I afture 
yon it is, I think we had better behave accord- 
ugly. 

Y. Mta. Suppose we make a bargain, then, ne- 
ver to speak' to one another any more? 

Rot. With all my heart. 

Y. Mca. Nor look at, nor, if pofsible, think of, 
one another i 

Ros. I am very willing. 

Y. Men. And, as long as we stay in the house to- 
gether, never to take any notice ? 

Rob. It is the best way. 

Y. Mca. Why, I believe it is— Well, Mrs. Rst- 

setta 

AIR. 

Roe. Begone 1 agree 

Front this moment we're free » 
Already the matter I've sworn : 
Y. Mca. Yet let me complain 

Of the fates that ordain— 
A trial so bard to be borne. 
Rot. When things are not lit, 
We should calmly submit ; 
No cure in reluctance we find : 
Y. Mca. Then thus I obey, 

Tear yoa r image away, 
And banish you qaite from my mind. 

Ros. Well, now, I think, I am somewhat easier : 
I am glad I have come to this explanation with him, 
because it pots an end to things at once. 

K. Mca. Hold, Mrs. Roftetta, pray stay a moir 
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—The «jw this girl gives herself are intolerable : I 
find now the cause of her behaviour ; she despises 
the raiannefii of my conditioo, thinking a gardener 
be)ow .the notice of a ladys waiting-woman: 
'sdeath, I nave a good mind to discover myself to 
nor. 

Jfcv. Poor wretch ! he does not know what to 
make of it : I believe he is heartily mortified, but 
I must not pity him. 

Y. Mea. It shall be so : I will discover myself to 
her, and leave the house directly.-— Mrs. Rofsetta— 
{Starting back.]— Pox on it, yonder's the Justice 
come into the garden! 

Ros. o Lord! be will walk round this way ; pray 

So about your buslnefs ; I would not for the world 
e should see us together. 

Y. Mea. The devil take him : he's< gone acrofs 
the parterre, and can't hobble here this half hour : 
I must and will have a little conversation with you* 

Ros. Some other time. 

Y. Mea. This evening, in the green-bouse, at the 
lower end of the canal ; I have something to com- 
mtinicate to you of importance. Will you meet me 
there?, 

Ros. Meet yon ! 
. Y. Mea. Ay; I nave a -secret to tell yon ; and I 
swear, from that moment, there shall be an end of 
every thing betwixt us. 
- Ros. Well, well, pray leave me now. 

Y. Mea. You'll come then ? 

Ros. 1 don't know, perhaps I may. 

Y. Mea. Nay, but promise. 

Ros. What signifies promising ; I may break my 
promise— but, I tell you, I will. 

Y. Mea. Enough— Yet, before J leave yon, let me 
desire you to believe I love you more than ever 
man loved woman ; and that when 1 relinquish you, 
1 give up all that can make my life supportable. 

AIR. 

Oh I how shall I, in language weak, 

My ardent pafsion tell ; 
Or form my falt'ring tongue to speak. 

That cruel word, Farewell? 
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Farewell— but know, though thus we part. 

My thoughts can never stray : 
Go where I will, my constant heart 

Must with my charmer stay. 

SCENE VII. 
ROSSETTA, Justice WOODCOCK. 

Ros. What can this be that he wants to tell me -*• 
I have a strange cariosity to hear It, methinks— 
well— 

J. Wood. Hem! hem! Rofsetta! 

Bos. So, I thought the devil would throw him in 
my way ; now for a courtship of a different kind ; 
bnt I'll give him a surfeit— Did you call me, sir > 

J. Wood. Ay, where are you running so fast? 

Ros. I was only going into the house, sir. 

J. Wood. Well, but come here : come here, I say. 
[Looking about.] How do you do, Rofsetta ? 

Ros. Thank you, sir, pretty well. 

J. Wood. Why you look as fresh and bloomy 
to-day— Adad, yon little slut, I believe you are* 
painted. 

Ros. o sir ! yon are pleased to compliment. 

J. Wood. Adad, I believe yon are— let me try-. 

Ros. Lord, sir I 

J. Wood. What brings you into this garden so. 
often, Rofsetta ? I hope yon don't get eating green 
fruit and trash ; or have you a hankering after some 
lover in dowlas, who spoils my trees by engraving? 
true-lovers knots on them, with your horn and 
buck-handled knives ? I see yonr name written upon 
the ceiling of the servants* hall, with the smoke of 
a candle ; and I suspect 

Ros. Not me, I hope, sir— No, Mir ; I am of ano- 
ther guefs mind, I afeure yon ; for, I have heard 
say, men are false and Ackle 

J. Wood. Ay, that's your flaming, idle, young fel- 
lows ; so they are > and they are so damu'd impu- 
dent, I wonder a woman will have any thing to say 
to them ; besides, all that they want is something 
to brag of, and teH again. 

Ros. Why, I own, sir, if ever I was to make a 
Vol. XIT. H 
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slip, it should be with an elderly gentleman— about 
seventy, or seventy-five years of age. 

J. Wood, No, child, that's out of reason ; though 
I have known many a man tamed of threescore 
with a hale constitution. 

Ros. Then, sir, he should be troubled with the 
gout, have a good strong, substantial, winter cough 
—and I should not like him the worse— if he bad a 
small touch of the rheumatism. 

J. Wood. Pho, pho, Rofsetta, this is jesting. 

Ros. No, sir, every body has a taste, and I have 
mine. ' . 

J. Wood. Well, but Rofsetta, have you thought of 
what I was saying to you ? 

Bos. What was it, sir? 

J. Wood. Ah! you know, you know, well enough, 

hufsy. 

Ros. Dear sir, consider " my soul ; would you 
" have me endanger my soul i 

J. Wood. " No, no— Repent. 

Ros. " Besides, sir, consider," what has a poor 
servant to depend on but her character? And, I 
have heard, you gentlemen will talk one thing be- 
fore, and another after. 

J. Wood. 1 tell you again, these are the idle, flashy 
young dogs : but when you have to do with a stadd, 
sober man- 

Ros. And a magistrate, sir! 

/. Wood. Right; it*s quite a different thing 

Well, shall we, Rofsetta, shall we ? 

Ros. Really, sir, I don't know what to say to it. 

AIR. 
Young I am, and sore afraid : 
Wou'd you hurt a faarmlefs maid ? 
Lead an innocent astray? 
Tempt me not, kind sir, I pray. 
Men too often we believe: 
And, should you my faith deceive, 
Ruin first and then forsake, 
Sure my tender heart wou'd break. 

J. Wood. Why, you «illy girl, I won't do you any 
arm. 
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Ros. Won't you, sir ? 
J. Wood. Not I. 
Ros. But won't yon indeed, sir ? 
J. Wood. Why I tell you I won't. 
Ros. Ha, ha, ha ! 
J. Wood. Hufsy.Hufsy! 

Ros. Ha, ha, ha!— Your servant, sir, your ser- 
vant. 
J. Wood. Why, yon impudent, audacious— 

SCENE VIII. 
Justice WOODCOCK, HAWTHORN. 

Haw. So, so, justice at odds with gravity! hit 
worship playing at romps!— Your servant, sir. 

J. Wood. Haw : friend Hawthorn ! 

Haw. I hope I don't spoil sport, neighbour: I 
thought I had the glimpse of a petticoat as I came 
in here. 

J. Wood. Oh ! the maid. Ay, sbe has been ga- 
thering a salad— But come hither, master Haw 
thorn, and 111 shew you some alterations ,1 intend 
to make in my garden. 

Haw. No, no, I am no judge of it; besides, I want 
to talk to you a little more about this— Tell me, sir 
Justice, were you helping your maid to gather a sa- 
lad here, or consulting her taste in your improve, 
meats, eh ? Ha. ha, ha ! Let me see, all among the 
roses; egad, I like your notion : but you look a lit- 
tle blank upon it : you are ashamed of the businefe, 
then, are you ? 

AIR. 
Oons ! neighbour, ne'er blush for a trifle like this; 
What harm with a fair one to toy and to kifs ? 
The greatest and gravest— a truce with grimace- 
Would do the same thing, were they in the same place. 
No age, no profefsion, uo station is free ; 
To sovereign beauty mankind bends the knee : 
That power, resistlefs, no strength can oppose, 
We all love a pretty girl— nnder the rose. 

J. Wood. I profefs, master Hawthorn, this is all 
Indian, all Cherokee language to me; I don't 
derstand a word of it. 
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Haw. No, may be nor : well, sir, will yon read 
this letter, and try whether yon can understand- 
that? it is just brought by a servant, who stays for 
an answer. N 

J. Wood. A letter, and to me ? [Taking the Let* 
ter.] Yes, it is to me ; and yet I am sure it comes 
from no correspondent, that I know of. Where are 
my spectacles ? not but I can see very well withont 
them, master Hawthorn ; but this seems to be a 
sort of a crabbed hand^ 

' SIR, 

' I am ashamed of giving yon this trouble; but, I 
am informed there is an unthinking boy, a sou of 
mine, now disguised and in your service, in the ca- 
pacity of a gardener: Tom is a little wild, bnt an 
honest, lad, and no fool cither, though I am his fa- 
ther that say it.' Tom— oh, this is Thomas, onr 
gardener; I always thought that he was a bet- 
ter man's child than he appeared to be, though I 
never mentioned it. 

Haw. Well, well, sir, pray let's bear the rest of 
the letter. 

J. Wood. Stay, where is the place ? Oh, here :— 
• I am come in quest of my run-away, and write 
this at an inn in your village, while I am swallowing 
a morsel of dinner : because, not having ibe plea- 
sure of your acquaintance, I did not care to intrude, 
without giving you notice.' (Whoever this person is, 
he understands good manners.) ' I beg leave to* 
wait on yon, sir ; but desire you would keep my 
arrival a secret, particularly from the young man. 

( WILLIAM MEADOWS.' 

I'll afsure you, a Very well worded, civil letter. Do 
you know any thing of the person who writes it, 
neighbour ? 

Haw. Let me consider— Meadow's— by dad I be- 
lieveit is Sir William Meadows of Northamptonshire; 
and. now I remember, I heard, sometime ago, that 
the heir of tint family had absconded, on acconnt 
of a marriage that was'dtsagrecable to him . It is a 
good many years since I have seen Sir William, bnt 
-vere once welt acquainted : and. if you please* 
will go and conduct him to the house. 
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J. Wood. Do s», master Hawthorn, do so 

But, pray what sort of a man is this Sir William 
Meadows ? Is he a wise mau? 
. Haw. There is no occasion for a man that has flv« 
thousand pounds a year, to be a conjuror ; but I sup- 
pose yon ask tbat question because of this story 
about his son; taking it for granted, that wise pa- 
rents make wise children. 

jr. Wood. No doubt of it, master Hawthorn, no 
doubt of it— I warrant we shall find now, that this 
young rascal has fallen in love with some minx, 
against his father's consent— Why, sir, if I had at 
many children as king Priam bad, that we read of 
at school, in the destruction of Troy, not one of 
them should serve me so. 

Haw. Well, well, neighbour, perhaps not; but 
we should remember when we were young our- 
selves; and I was as likely to play an old don such a 
trick in my day, as e'er a spark In the hundred ; 
nay, between yon and me, I bad done it once, bat 
the wench been as willing as I. 

AIR. 

My Dolly was the fairest thing! 
Her breath disclos'd the sweets of spring; 
And if for summer you won'd seek, 
'Twas painted in ber eye, her cheek ; 
Her swelling bosom, tempting ripe, 
Of fruitful autumn was the type: 
But, when my tender tale I told, 
I found her heart was winter cold. 

J. Wood. Ah, you were always a scape-grace rat- 
tle-cap. 

Haw. Odds heart, neighbour Woodcock, don't tell 
me, young fellows will be young fellows, though we 
preach rUl we're hoarse again ; and so there's an 
end on't. 

SCENE IX. Justice Woodcock's Hali, , 

HODGE, MARGERY. 

ffodge. So, mistrefe, who let you in i 
Mar. Why, 1 let my&elf in. 
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Hodge. Indeed! Marry come up! why, then pray 
let yourself out again. Times are come to a pretty 
pals ; I think you might have had the manners to 
knock at the door first— What does the wench stand 
for ? 

Mar. I want to knew if bis worship* at home. 

Hodge Well, wjiat's your business with his wor- 
th! p r 

Mar. Perhaps yon will hear that— Look ye, 
Hodge, it does not signify talking, I am come, once 
for all, to know what you intends to do ; for I won't 
be made a fool of any longer. 

Hodge. You won't. 

Mar. No, that's what I wont, by the best man 
that ever wore a head ; I am the make-game of the 
whole village upon yonr account; and I'll try 
whether your master gives you toleration in your 
doings. 

Hodge. Yon will ? 

Mar. Yes that's what I will; his worship shall 
be acquainted with all yonr pranks, and see how you 
will like to be sent for a soldier. 

Hodge. There's the door; take a friend's advice 
and go about your bnsinefs. 

Mar. My businefs is with his worship; and I 
won't go till I sees him. 

Hodge. Look yon, Madge, if yon make any of 
your orations here, never stir if I don't set the dogs 
at you— Will you be gone? 

Mar. I won't. 

Hodge. Here Towzer, [Whistling^ whu, whn, 
who. 

AIR. 

Was ever poor feHow so plagu'd with a vixen ? 
Zouns ! Madge don't provoke me, but mind what 
I say; 
You've chose a wrong person for playing your 
tricks on, 
So pack up your alls and be trudging away : 
You'd better be quiet. 
And not breed a riot; 
S' blood, most I stand prating with yon here all day? 
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I've got other matters to mind ; 

May hap you may think me an aft ; 
But to the contrary you'll nod : 

A fine piece of work by the mafs ! 

SCENE X. 

fcOSSETTA, HODGE, MARGERY. 
Ros. Sure I heard the voice of discord here— as I, 
live, an admirer of mine, and, if i mistake not, a ri- 
val — I'll have some sport with them — how now, fel- 
low-servant, what's the matter ? 

Hodge. Nothing, Mrs. Rofsetta, only this young 
woman wants to speak with his worship— Madge, fol- 
low me. i 

Mar. No, Hodge, this is your fine madam ; but I 
am as good flesh and blood as she, and have as clear , 
a skin too, tho'f I mayn't go so gay ; and now sbe'i 
here, I'll tell her a piece of my mind. 
Hodge. Hold your tongue, will you ? 
Mar. No, I'll speak if I die for it. 
Ros. What's the matter, I say ? 
Hodge. Why nothing I tell you ;— Madge— 
Mar. Yes, but it is something, it's all along of 
she, and she may be ashamed of herself. 

Ros. Blefs me, child, do you direct your discourse 
to me? 

Mar. Yes, 1 do, and to nobody else ; there was 
not a kinder soul breathing than he was till of late; 
1 bad never a crofs word from him till he kept you 
company ; but all the girls about say, there is no> 
such thing as keeping a sweetheart for you. 
Ros. Do you bear this, friend Hodge? 
Hodge. Why, yon don't mind she, 1 hope ; bat if 
that vexes her, 1 do like you, I do; my mind runs 
upon nothing else; and if so be as you was agree- 
able to it, I would marry you to-night, before to- 
morrow. 

Mar. You're a nasty monkey, you are parjur'd, 
you know you are, and you deserve to have your 
eyes tore out. 

Hodge. Let me come at her— I'll teach you to 
call names, and abuse folk. *^ 

Mar* Do; strike me;— yon a man! 
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bring her to reason. WW*- m warrant III 
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Ceaae, gay seducer, pride to talc* 
In triumphs o'er' the fair" ' 
' «nce clowns as well can act the rak« 
As those in higher sphere. ' 

W Jj r n ^^ . t0 8hun a shameful fate 
Shall belplefs beauty go ? * 

In evry rank, in ev»ry state 
Poor woman finds a foe. ' 

SCENE XI. 
Mar t R0SSE TT4, MARGERY. 
^ny T |o?ger dy * bnm > l <*»'* •** *» the 

Rot. Well i,„r? k me ' don ' J™- 
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hold of him ; he despises her for wanting that 
which he hath robbed her of; and, like a lawleft 
conqueror, triumphs in the rain he hath occasion* 
ed. 

Mar. Nan! 

Ros. However, I hope the experience yon have 
got, though somewhat dearly purchased, will be of 
use to you for the future; and, as to any designs I 
have upon the heart of your lover, you may make 
yourself easy, for I afsure you, I shall be no dange- 
rous rival ; so go your ways and be a good girl. 

Mar. Yes— I don't very well understand her talk, 
but I suppose that's as much as to say she'll keep 
him herself; well let her, who cares ? I don't fear 
getting better nor he is any day of the year, for the 
matter of that; and I have a thought come into 
my head that, may toe, will be more to my advan- 
tage. 

AIR. 
Since Hodge proves ungrateful, no further I'll seek* 
But go up to town in the waggon next week ; 
A service in London is no such disgrace, 
And Register's office will get me a place : 
Bet Blo'fsom went there, and soon went with a friend; 
Folks say in her silks she's now standing an end t 
Then why should not I the same maxim pursue, 
And better my fortune as other girls do ? 

SCENE XII. 

Enter ROSS ETTA an4 LUCINDA, 

Ros. Ha! ha! ha! Oh admirable, most delectabl? 
ridiculous. And so your father is content he should 
be a music-master, and will have him such, in spite 
of all your aunt can say to the contrary ? 

Luc. My father and he, child, are the best com- 
panions you ever saw : and have been singing toge- 
ther the most hideous duets ! Bobbing Joan, and 
Old Sir Simon the King. Heaven knows where 
Eustace could pick them up; but he has gone 
through half the contents of Pills to purge Melan- 
choly with him, 
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Ros. And have yon resolved to take wing to. 
night ? 

Luc. This very night, my dear: my swain will go 
from hence this evening, but no farther than' the 
inn, where he has left his horses ; and, at twelve 
precisely, he will be with a post-chaise at the little 
gate that opens from the lawn into the road, where 
1 have promised to meet him. 

Ros. Then depend upon it, I'll bear yon com. 
pany. ' 

Luc. We shall slip out when the family are 
asleep, and 1 have prepared Hodge already. Well, 
1 hope we shall be happy. 

Ros. Never doubt it. 

AIR. 

In love shoald there meet a fond pair, 

Untutor'd by fashion or art ; 
Whose wishes are warm and sincere, 

Whose words are th' excefs of the heart : 

If aught of substantial delight, 
On this side the stars can be found, 

Tia sure when that couple unite, ' 
And Cupid by Hymen is crown'd. 

SCENE XIII. 

ROSSETTA, LUCINDA, HAWTHORN. 

Hate. Lucy, where are yon ? 

Luc. Your pleasure, sir. 

Ros. Mr. Hawthorn, your servant. 

Haw. What my little water-wagtail!— The very 
conple I wish'd to meet : come hither both of yon. 

Ros. Now, sir, what would yon say to both of 
as? 

Haw. Why, let me look at you a little have you 

got on your best gowns, and your best faces ? If 
not, go and trick yourselves out directly, for 1*11 tell 
you a secret— there will be a young batcbelor in the 
house, within these three hours, that may (all to 
the share of one of you, If yon look sharp— bat whe- 
ther mistrefs or maid 

Ros. Ay, marry, this is something; but how do 
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you know whether either mistrefs or maid will think 
him worth acceptance? 

Haw. Follow me, follow me ; I warrant yon. 

Luc. I can afture yon, Mr. Hawthorn, I am very 
difficult to please. 

lioa. And so am I, air. 

Haw. Indeed! 

AIR. 

Well come, let us hear what the swain must pofteft 
Who may hope at yonr feet to implore with succefs? 



Ros. 

Luc. 
Ros. 
Luc. 
>Ros. 
Luc. 
Ros. 
Haw. 
Luc. 
Harp. 
Ros. 

Luc. 

Ros, 



Haw. I 

Ros. V 
Luc. J 



He must be first of all 
Straight, comely, and tall : 
Neither aukward, 
Nor foolish, 
Nor apish, 
Nor mulish ; 

1 Nor yet should his fortune be small. 

What think'stof a captain ? 
All bluster and wounds! 
What think'st of a 'squire ? 
To be left for his hounds. 
The youth that is form'd to my mind, 
Must be gentle, obliging, and kind ; 
» Of all things in nature love me j 
Have sense both to speak and to see- 
Yet sometimes be silent and blind. 
'Fore George, a most rare matrimonial 

receipt; 
Observe it, ye fair, in the choice of a mate ; 
Remember, 'tis wedlock determines your 

fate. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. A Parlour in Juliet Woodcock^ Houm. 

Enter Sir WILLIAM MEADOWS, fallowed by 
HAWTHORN. 

Sir WiU. Well, this is excellent, this is mighty 
good, this is mighty merry, faith ; ha! ha! ha! was ever 
the like heard of ? that my boy, Tom, should ran away 
from me, for fear of being forced to marry a v girl he 
never saw; that she should scam per from her father, 
for fear of being forced to marry him; and that they 
should run into one another's arms this way in dis- 
guise* by mere accident; against their consents, 
and without knowing it, as a body may say 1 . May I 
never do an ill turn, master Hawthorn, if it is not 
one of the oddest adventures partly — 

Haw. Why, Sir William, it is a romance ; a novel; 
a pleasanter history by half, than the loves of Doras- 
tu&and Faunia: we shall have ballads made of it 
within these two months, setting forth, how a young 
'squire became a serving man of low degree ; and it 
will be stuck up with Margaret's Ghost and the Spa- 
nish Lady, against the wa)ls of every cottage in the 
country. 

Sir WW. But what pleases me best of all, master 
Hawthorn, is the ingennity of the girl. May I never 
do an ill .turn, when I was called out of the room, 
and the servant said she wanted to speak to me, if I 
knew" what to make on' t: but when the little gipsey 
took me aside, and told me her name, and how mat. 
ters stood, I was quite astonished, as a body may 
say ; and could not believe it partly; till her young 
friend that she is with here, afsured me of the truth 
on't : Indeed, at last, I began to recollect her face, 
though I have not set eyes on her before, since she 
was the height of a full-grown greyhound. 

Haw. Welli Sir William, your son as yet knows 

nothing of what has happened, nor of your being 

ilther ; and, if you'll follow my counsel, we'll 
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have some sport with him— He and bis mistrefs 
were to meet in the gardeu this evening by appoint- 
ment, she's gone to rtrefs herself in all her airs ;> 
win yon let me direct yonr proceedings in this af- 
fair? 

Sir Will, With all my heart, master Hawthorn, 
with all my heart, do what you will with me, say 
what yon please for me ; I am so overjoyed, and so 
happy— And may I never do an ill turn, hut I am 
very glad to see you too; ay, and partly as much 
pleased at that as any thing else, for we have been 
merry together before now, when we were some 
years younger : well, and how has the world gone 
with you, master Hawthorn, since we saw one ano- 
ther last ? 

Haw. Why, pretty well, Sir William, I have no- 
reason to complain: everyone has a mixture of 
sour with his sweets: but, in the main, I believe, I 
have done in a degree as tolerably as my neigh- 
bours. 

AIR. 

The world is a well furnished table, 

Where guests are promisc'ously set; 
We all fare as well as we're able, 

And scramble for what we can get. 
My simile holds to a tittle, 

Some gorge, while some scarce have a taste ; 
But if I'm content with a little, 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

SCENE II. 

Sir WILLIAM MEADOWS, HAWTHORN, ROS- 

SEJTA. 

Ro8. Sir William, I beg pardon for detaining yon, 
but I haw had so much difficulty in adjusting my 
borrowed plumes.— 

Sir Will. May £ never do an ill turn but they fit 
you to a T, aud you look very well, so you do; 
Cocksbopes, how your father will chuckle when he 
comes to hear this!— Her father, master Hawthorn, 
is as worthy a man as lives by bread, and has been 

almost out of bis senses for the lofs of her— But tti 

4 
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me, hussy, has not this been all a scheme, a piece 
of conjuration between yon and my son? Faith, 1 am 
half persuaded it has, it looks so like hocus-pocus, as 
a body may say. 

Bos. Upon my honour, Sir William, what has hap- 
pened, has been the mere effect of chance ; 1 came 
hither unknown to your son, and he unknown to 
me : I never in the least suspected that Thomas the 
gardener was other than bis appearance spoke him ; 
and least of all, that he was a person with whom I 
had so close a connection. Mr. Hawthorn can tes- 
tify the astonishment I was in when he first inform- 
ed me of it; but I thought it was my duty to come 
to an immediate explanation with you. 

Sir Will. Is not she a neat wench, master Haw- 
thorn ? May I never do an ill turn but she is— But 
yon little plaguy devil, how came this love affair be- 
tween yon i 

Bos. I have told yon the whole truth very inge- 
nuously, sir. Since your son and I have been fellow, 
servants, as I may call it, in this house, I have had 
more than reason to suspect he had taken a liking to 
me ; and I will own with equal franknefs, bad I not 
looked upon him as a persou as much below me, I 
should have had no objection to receiving his court- 
ship. 

Haw. Well said, by the lord Harry, all above 
board, fair and open. 

Bos. Perhaps I may be censured by some for this 
candid declaration ; but I love to speak my senti- 
ments ; and I afsure yon, Sir William, in my opi- 
nlon, I should prefer a gardener with your son's 
good qualities, to a knight of the shire without 
them. 

AIR. 

Tis not wealth, it is not birth, 

Can value to the soul convey ; 
Minds poftefs superior worth, 

Which chance nor gives, nor takes away. 
Like the sun true merit shews ; 

By nature warm, by nature bright; 
With Inbred flames be nobly glows, 

Nor needs the aid of borrow'd light. 
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Haw. Well, bat, sir, we lose time— is not this 
about the hour appointed to meet in the garden ? 

Ros. Pretty near it 

Haw. Oons then, what do we stay for ? Come, my 
old friend, come along, and by the way we will con-i 
suit how to manage your interview. 

Sir Will. Ay, bat I mast speak a word or two to 
my man about the horses first. 

SCENE III. ' 

ROSSETTA, HODGE. 
Ros. Well— What's the businefe \ 
Hodge. Madam— Mercy on us, I crave pardon ! 
Ros. Why, Hodge, don't you know me ? 
Hodge. Mrs. Rofsetta ? 
Ros. Ay. 

Hodge. Know yon ! ecod, I don't know whether 1 
do or not ; never stir, if I did not think it was some 
lady belonging to the strange gentlefolks : why, yon 
bent dizen'd this way to go to the statute dance pre- 
sently, be yon ? 

Ros. Have patience and you'll see :— but Is there 
any thing amifs that you came in so abruptly i 
Hodge. Amifs! why there's ruination. 
Ros. How?— where? 

Hodge. Why, with Mlfs Lncinda: her aunt has 
catch'd she and the gentleman above stairs, and 
overheard all their love discourse. 
Ros. Yon don't say so! 

Hodge. Ecod, I had like to have pop'd in among 
them this instant ; bnt, by good luck, I beard Mrs. 
Deborah's voice, and run down again, as fast as ever 
my legs would carry me. 
Ro». Is your master in the house ? 
Hodge. What, his worship ! no, no, he Is gone 
into the fields to talk with the reapers and people. 
Ros. Poor Lncinda, I wish I could go op to her, 

bnt I am so engaged with my own affairs 

Hodge. Mistreft Rofsetta. 
Ros. Well. 

Hodge. Odds bobs, I most have one smack of 
your sweet lips. 
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Ros. Oh stand off, yon know I never allow liber- 
ties. 

Hodge. Nay, but why so coy, there's reason in 
roasting of eggs; I would not deny you such » 
thing. 

Ros. That's kind : ha, ha, ha— Bnt what will be- 
come of Lucinda ? Sir William waits for me, I must 
be gone. Friendship, a moment by yonr leave ; yet 
as our sufferings have been mutual, so shall our 
joys ; I already lose the remembrance of all former 
pains and anxieties. 

Altl. 

The traveller benighted, 
And led through weary ways, 

The lamp of day new lighted, 
With joy the dawn surveys. 

The rising prospects viewing, 

Each look is forward cast ; 
He smiles, his course pursuing, 

Nor thinks of what is past. 

SCENE LV. 

HODGE, Mrs. DEBORAH WOODCOCK, 
LUCINDA. 

Bodge. Hist, stay! don't I hear a noise ? 

Luc. [Within.] Well, but dear, dear aunt 

Mrs. Deb. [ Within.] You need not speak to me, 
for it does not signify. 

Hodge. Adwawns, they are coming here! ecod, 
I'll get out of the way— Murrain take it> this door v 
is bolted now— So, so. 

Mrs. Deb. Get along, get along ; [Driving in 
Lucinda before her.] you are a scandal to the name 
of Woodcock; but I was resolved to find you ont, 
for I have suspected you a great while, though your 
lather, silly man, will have you such a poor inno- 
cent. 

Luc. What shall I do ? 

Mrs. Deb. I was determined to discover what 

yon and your pretended musie-master were about, 

and lay in wait on purpose : I believe be thought to- 

rpc me, by slipping into the closet when I 
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k nocked at the door; bntl was even with him, for 
now I have him under lock and key, and please the 
fates there he shall remain till your father comes 
In : I will convince him of his error, whether be 
will or not. 

Luc. Yon won't be so cruel, I am snre you 
won't : I thought I had made you my friend by tell- 
ing you the truth. 

Mrs. Deb. Telling me the truth, quotha! did I 
not over-hear your scheme of running away to- 
night, through the partition ? did not I find the very 
bundles pack'd up in the room with you ready for 
going off? No, brazenface, I found out the truth by 
my own sagacity, though your father says I am a 
•fool* but now we'll be judged who is the greatest — 
And you, Mr. Rascal, my brother shall know what 
an honest servant he has got. 

Hodge. Madam! 

Mrs. Deb: You were to nave been aiding and as- 
sisting them in their escape, and have been the go- 
between, it seems, the letter-carrier! 

Hodge. Who, me, madam ! 

Mrs. Deb. Yes, you, sirrah. 

Hodge. Mifs Lucinda, did I ever carry a letter for 
yon ? I'll make my affidavy before his worship— 

Mrs. Deb. Go, go, you are a villain, hold your 
tongue. 

• Luc. I own, aunt, I have been very faulty in this 
affair ; I don't pretend to excuse myself; but we 
are all subject to frailties ; consider that, and judge 
of me by yourself ; yon were once young, and inex- 
perienced as I am. . 

AIR. 
If ever a fond inclination 

Rose in your bosom to rob you of rest, 
Reflect with a little compafsion, 

On the soft-pangs, which prevail'd in my breast. 
Oh where, where would you fly me ? 

Can you deny me thus torn and distrest ? 
Think, when my lover was by me, 

Wou'd I, how cou'd I, refuse his request i 
Kneeling before you, let ore implore you; 
Vol.JUV. I 
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Look on mt sighing, crying, dying; 
Ah i is there no language can movei 

If 1 have been too complying, 
Hard was the conflict twiit doty and love. 

Mrs. Deb. This Is mighty) pretty romantic staff! 
bnt yon learn it out of your play-books and novels. 
Girls in my time had other employments, we work- 
ed at our needles, and kept ourselves from idle 
thoughts: before I was your age, I had finished 
with my own fingers a complete set of chairs, and a, 
fire-screen in tent stitch ; four counterpanes in Mar- 
seilles quilting ; and the creed and the ten com- 
mandments, in the hair of our family : it was fram- 
ed and glas'd, and hung over the parlour chimney- 
piece, and your poor dear grandfather was prouder 
of it than of e'er a picture in bis house. I never 
looked into a book, but when I said my prayers, ex- 
cept it was the Complete Housewife, or the great fa- 
mily receipt-book : whereas yon are always at your 
studies I Ah, I never knew t woman come to good, 
that was fond of reading. 

Luc. Well, pray, madam, let me prevail on yon 
to give me the key to let Mr. Eustace out, and I 
promise, I never, will proceed a step farther in thin 
onsinefr, without your advice and approbation. 

Afrs. Deb. Have not I told you already my resolu- 
tion ?— Where are my clogs and my bonnet ? Til go 
out to my brother in the fields; I'm a fool, yon 
know, child ; now let's see what the wits will think 
Of themselves— Don't hold me— 

Luc. I'm not going:— I have thought of a way to 
be even with you, so you may do as you please. 

SCENS V. 

HODGE. 

■ Hodgt. Well, I thought it would come to (his, I'll 
be shot if I didn't— 80 here's a fine Job— bnt what 
can they do to me— They cant send me to jail for 
carrying a letter, seeing there was no treason in it ; 
and how was I obligated to know my master did not 
allow of their meetings :— The worst they can do, Is 
turn me off, and I am sure the place Is no seek 
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great purchase— indeed, I should be sorry to leave 
Mrs. Rofsetta, seeing as now matters are so near 
being brought to an end betwixt us ; but she and I , 
may keep company ail as one; and I find Madge has 
been speaking with Gaffer Broadwheels, the wag- 
goner, a boat her carriage up to London : so that I 
have got rid of she, and 1 am sure I have reason to 
be main glad of it, for she led me a wearisome life 
—But that's the way of them all. 

A plague on those wenehes, they make sucha pother. 

When onee they have let'n a man have his will ; 
They're always a whining for something or other, 

And cry he's unkind in his carriage. 
What tho'f he speaks them ne'er so fairly, 
Still they keep teasing, teasing en : 
Yon cannot persuade 'em 
Till promise you've made 'em ; 
And after they've got it, 
They tell you~radd rot it, 
Their character's blasted, they're ruin'd, undone: 
Then to be sure, sir, , 
There is but one care, sir, 
And all their discourse is of marriage. 

SCENE VI. A Greenhouse. 

Enter Young MEADOWS. 

F. Mea. I am glad I had the precaution to bring 
this suit of clothes in my bundfe, though 1 hardly 
know myself in them again, they appear so strange, 
and feel so unwieldy. However, my gardener's 
jacket goes on no more —I wonder this girl does 
not come : {Looking at his Watch.] perhaps she 

won't come Why then I'll go into the village, 

take a post-chaise and depart without any farther 
ceremony. 

AIR. 

Howmnch superior beauty awes, 

The coldest bosoms find; 
But with resktleft force it draws, 

To sense and tweeaefe joia'd. 
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The casket, where, to outward shew, 

The workman's art is seen, 
Is doubly valu'd, when we know 

It holds a gem within .- 

Hark! she comes. 

SCENE VII. 

Enter Sir WILLIAM MEADOWS and HAW. 

THORN. 

Y.Mta. Confusion! my father! What can this 
mean i 

Sir Will. Torn, are not yon a sad boy, Tom, to 
bring me a hundred and forty miles here— May I 
never do an ill turn, but yon deserve to have yoar 
head broke; and I have a good mind, partly— 
What, sirrah, don't yon think it worth your while to 
apeak to me ? 

Y. Mta. Forgive me, sir , I own I have been in a 
fault. 

-Sir Will. In a fault! to run away from me because 
1 was going to do you good— May I never do an ill 
turn, Mr. Hawthorn, if 1 did not pick out as fine a 
girl for him, partly, as any in England ? and the ras- 
cal ran away from me, and came here and turo'd 
gardener. And pray what did you propose to your- 
self, Tom ? I know you were always fond of Botany, 
as they call it ; did you intend to keep the trade go- 
ing, and advertise fruit trees and flowering shrubs, 
to be had at Meadows's nursery ? 

Haw. No, Sir William, I apprehend the young 
gentleman designed to lay by the profefsion ; for he 
has quitted the habit already. ■ 

Y. Mta. I am so astonished to see you here, sir, 
that I don't know what to say; but I afsure you, if 
you bad not come, I should have returned home 
to you directly. Pray, sir, how did you find me 
out? 

Sir Will. No matter, Tom, no matter : it was 
partly by accident, as a body may say ; but what 
does that signify- tell me, boy, bow stands yoar sto- 
mach towards matrimony ; do you think you could 

igesta wife now? 
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Y. Mea. Pray, sir, don't mention ft : I shall 
always behave myself as a dutiful son ought : I 
will never marry without your consent, and I hope 
you won't force me to do it against my own. 

Sir Will. Is not this mighty provoking, master 
Hawthorn ? Why, sirrah, did yon ever see the lady 
I designed for you ? 

Y. Mea. Sir, I don't doubt the lady's merit; but 
at present I am not disposed 

Haw. Nay, but young gentleman, fair and softly; 
you should pay some respect to your father in this 
matter. 

Sir mil. Respect, master Hawthorn! I tell yon 
he shall marry her, or I'll disinherit himt there's 
once. Look yon Tom, not to make any more words 
of the matter, I have brought the lady herewith me, 
and I'll see you contracted berore we part ; or yon 
•hall delve and plant cucumbers as long as you 
live. f 

Y. Mea. Have you brought the lady here^iir ? I 
am sorry for it. , 

Sir mil. Whysorry ? what then you wont Harry 
her? we'll see that! Pray, master Hawthorn, .-on- 

duct the fair one in. Ay, sir, you may fret, xnd 

dance about, trot at the rate of fifteen miles am 
hour, if you please, but marry whip me, I'm re- 
solvd. * 

SCENE Fill. 

Sir WILLIAM MEADOWS, HAWTHORN, Young 
MEADOWS, ROSS ETTA. 

Haw. Here is the lady, Sir William. 

Sir Wilt. Come In, madam, but turn your face 
from him— he would not marry you because he bad 
not seen you : but I'll let him know my choice sfaaH 
be his, and he shall consent to marry you before he 
sees you, or not an acre of estate— Pray, sir, walk 
this way. 

Y. Mea. Sir, I cannot help thinking your conduct 
a little extraordinary ; but since you urge me so 
closely, I must tell you my affections are engaged. 

Sir WiU. How, Tom, how! 

Y. Mea, I was determined, sir, to have got tb 
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better of my inclination, and never hare done a 
thing which I knew would be disagreeable to yon. 

Sir WW. And pray, sir, who are your affections 
encaged to? Let me know that 

Y. Mea. To a person, sir, whose rank and fortune 
nay be no recommendations to her: bnt whose 
charms and accomplishments entitle hex to a mo* 
starch. I am sorry, sir, it's impofsible for me to 
comply with your commands, and I hope yon win 
not be offended if I quit yonr presence. 

Sir Will. Not I, not in the least: go about yonr 
bosinefs. 

Y. Mea. Sir, I obey. 

Haw. Now, madam, is the time. 

[Rouetta advances, Young Meadows turn* 
round andjees her.} 

AIR. 
* .fit s When we see a lover languish, 
* " And his truth and honour prove, 
" Ah ! how sweet to heal his anguish, 
h « And repay him love for love." 
»< ■ 

JKr Will. Well, Tom, will yon go away from me 
•War? 

r Ham. Perhaps, Sir William, your son does not 
>&ke the lady ; and*lf so, pray don't put a force upon 
bis inclination. 

Y. Mea. You need not nave taken this method, 
air, to let me see you are acquainted with my folly, 
whatever my inclinations are. 

Sir Will. Well, but Tom. suppose I give my con- 
sent to your marrying this young woman ? 
Y. Mea. Your consent, sir? 
" Ros. Come, Sir William, we have carried the 
" jest far enough ; I see your son is in a kind of em- 
* barrafsment, and I don*t wonder at it ; but this 
•letter, which I received from him a few days be* 
" fore 1 left my fathers bouse, will, I apprehend, 
•* expound the riddle. He cannot be surprised 
" that I ran away from a gentleman who exprefced 
•* so much dislike to me ; and what has happened; 
* since chance has brought us together in mas* 
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*• querade, there is no occasion forme to inform him 
" of.* 

" F. Mea." What it mil this ? Pray don't make a 
Jest of me. 

&r Will. Hay 1 never do an ill tarn, Tom, if it ll 
not truth; this is my friend's daughter. 

F. Mea. Sir! 

Rot. Even so; 'tis very trne indeed. In short, 
yon have not been a more whimsical gentleman than 
I have a gentlewoman ; but you see we are designed 
for one another 'tis plain. 

Y. Mm. I know not, madam, what I either hear 
or see ; a thousand things are crowding on my ima- 
gination ; while, like one Just awakened from a 
dream, I doubt which is reality, which delusion. 

Six Will. Well then, Tom, come into the air a 
bit, and recover yourself. 

Y. Mea. Nay, dear sir, have a little patience; do 
you give her to me? 

Sir Will. Give her to you ! ay, that I do, and mf 
blefsing into the bargain. \ 

Y. Mta. Then, sir, I am the happiest man in the 
world; 1 enquire no farther ; here I fix the utmost 
limits of my hopes and happinefs. 

AIR. 

F. Mta, All I wish in her obtaining, 

Fortune can no more impart: 
Rot. Let my eyes, my thoughts explaining) 

Speak the feelings of my heart 
F. Mea. Joy and pleasure never ceasing, 
Rot. Love and length of years increasing. 
Together. Thus my heart and hand surrender, 

Here my (kith and truth I plight; 
Constant still, and kind, and tender, 

May our flames burn, ever bright. 

Haw. Give you joy, sir, and you, fair lady 

And, under favour, I'll salute yon too, if there's no 
fear of jealousy. 

F. Mea. And may I believe this ?— Prithee tell 
me, dear Roftetta. 

Rot. Step into the house and Til tell you even, 
thing— I must intreat the good offices of Sir Will' 
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and Mr. Hawthorn, immediately ; for I am in the 
utmost iuieasinefs about my poor friend Lucinda. 

Haw. Way, what's the matter? 

Ros. I don't know, but I have reason to fear I left 
her just now in very disagreeable circumstances; 
however, I hope, if there's any mischief fallen out 
between her father and her lover— 

Maw. The music master! t thought so. 

Sir Witt. What, is there a lover in the ease? May 
I never do an ill tarn, but I am glad, so I am ; for 
well make a double wedding ; and, by way of cele- 
brating it, take a trip to London, to shew the brides 
some of the pleasores of the town. And, master 
Hawthorn, yon shall be of the party— Come, chili 
dren, go before us. 

Haw. Thank you, Sir William ; I'll go into the 
house with you, and to church to see the young 
folks married; but as to London, I beg to be excus- 
ed. 

AIR. 

If ever I'm cateh'd in those regions of smoke, 

That seat of confusion and noise, 
May I ne'er kuowtbe sweets of a slumber unbroke, 

Nor the pleasure the country enjoys, 
Nny more, let theoi take me, to punish my sin, 

Where, gaping, the Cockney* they fleece, 
Clap me op with their monsters, cry, masters 
walk in, 

And shew me for two-pence a piece. 

SCENE IX. Justice Woodcock's Hall. 

Enter Justice WOODCOCK, Mrs. DEB. WOOD. 
COCK, LUCINDA, EUSTACE, HODGE. 

Mrs. Deb. Why, brother, do you think I can't 
hear, or see, or make use of my senses ? I tell you, I 
left that fellow locked up in her closet; and, while 
I have been with you, they have broke open the 
door, and got him out again. 

J. Wood. Well, yon hear what they say. 

Sirs. Deb. I care not what they say ; it's yon en. 
'■age them in their impudence— Hark'e, hufsy, 
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will yon face me down that I did not lock the fellow 
up? 

Luc. Really, aunt, I don't know what yon mean ; 
when yon talk intelligibly, I'll answer you. 

Extst. Seriously, madam, this is carrying the jest 
a little too far. 

Mrs. Deft. What then, I did not catch yon together 
in her chamber, nor over-hear 'your design of going 
off to-night, nor find the bundles packed up— 

Bust. Ha, ha, ha. 

Luc. Why aunt, yon rave. 

Mrs. Deb. Brother, as I am a Christian woman, 
she confefsed the»wh#14 affair to me from first to 
last ; and in this very place was down upon her 
marrow-bones for half an hour together, to beg I 
would conceal it from you. 

Hodge. Ob Lord! Ob Lord! 

Mrs. Deb. What, sirrah, would yon brazen me 
too! Take that. [Boxes him.] 

Hodge. I wish you would keep your hands to 
yourself; you strike me, because yon have been 
telling bis worship stories. 

J. Wood. Why, sister, yon are tipsy! 

Mrs. Deb. 1 tipsy, brother!— 1— that never touch 
a drop of any thing strong from year's end to year's 
end; but now and then a little anniseed water, 
when I have got the cholic. 

Luc. Well, aunt, you have been complaining of 
the stomach-ach all day ; and may have taken too 
powerful a dose of your cordial. 

J. Wood. Come, come, I see well enough how it 
is; this is a lie of her own invention, to make her- 
self appear wise : but, yon simpleton, did you not 
know I must find yon out ? 

SCENE X. 

Enter Sir WILLIAM MEADOWS, HAWTHORN, 
ROSSETTA, Young MEADOWS. 

. Y. Mea. Blefe me, sir! look who is yonder. - 

•Sir Will. Cocksbones, Jack, honest Jack, are yon 
there ? 

Exist. Plagne on'f, this rencounter is unlucky- 
Sir William, your servant, 
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Sir Will. Your servant again, and again, heartily 
your servant ; may I never do an ill turn, but 1 am 
glad to meet you. 

J. Wood. Pray, Sir William, are yon acquainted 
with this person ? 

Sir Will. What, with Jack Eustace! why he's my 
kinsman : his mother and I was coiuiiLgermans 
pnee removed, and Jack's a very worthy young fel- 
low, may I never do an ill turn If 1 tell a word of n 
lie. 

J. Wood, WeU, but Sir William, let me teU yon, 
yon know nothing of the matter; this man is a mu- 
sic-master; a thrummer ofwf re,«nnd a scraper of 
cat-gut, and teaches my daughter to sing. 

Sir Will. What Jack Eustace a music-matter I 
no, no, I know him better. 

Ewe. 'Sdeath, why should I attempt to carry on 
this absurd farce any longer!— What that gentleman 
tells you is very true, sir ; I am no mnsic-master in* 
deed. 

J. Wood. Yon are not, yon own it then? 

Etut. Nay, more, sir, 1 am, as this lady has reprt> 
sen ted me[Pointifig to Mrs. Deborah. ]y nut daugh- 
ter's lover ; whom, with her own consent, I did in- 
tend to have carried off this night ; but now that Sir 
William Meadows is here, to tell yon who, and what 
I am, I throw myself upon your generosity, from 
which 1 aspect greater advantages than I could reap 
from any imposition on your unsuspicious nature. 

Mrs. Deb. Well, brother, what have you to amy 
for yourself now i You have made a precious day's 
work of it! Had my advice been taken! Oh I am 
ashamed of yon, but you are a weak man, and it 
can't be help'd; however, yon should let wiser 
heads direct you. 

Luc. Dear papa, pardon me. 

Sir Will. Ay, do, sir, forgive her; my cousin 
Jack will make her a good husband* Til answer 
for it. 

Bos. Stand out of the way, and let me speak two 
or three words to his worship— Come, my dear air, 
though you refuse all the world, I am sure yon cad 
deny me nothing: love Is a venial fault— You know 

nt l mean.— —Be reconciled to yow daughter, 1 
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conjure yon, by tbe memory of our past affection! 
What, not a word! 

AIR. 
Go, naughty man, I can't abide yon ; 

Are then your vows so soon forgot ? 
Ab ! now I see if I had try'd you. 

What would have been my hopeful lot 
But here I charge yon— Make them happy ; 

Bleft the fond pair, and crown their blifs: 
Come be a dear good natur*d puppy, 

And 111 reward you with a life. 

Mrs. Deb. Comej turn out of the boose, and be 
thankful my brother does not hang yon, for he could 
do it, he's a Justice of peace ;— turn out of the house, 
I say ; 

jr. Wood. Who gave yon authority to turn him out 
of the house— he shall stay where he is. 

Mrs. Deb. He shan't marry my niece. 

J. Wood. Shan't he ? but HI shew you the differ- 
ence now. I say, he shall marry her, and what will 
you do about it? 

Mrs. Deb. And yon will give btp your estate too, 
will you ? 

J. Wood. Yes, I will. 

Mrs. Deb. Why I'm sure he's a vajahMid. 

J. Wood. I like him the better, I wouNMiave him 
a vagabond. 

Mrs. Deb. Brother, brother ! 

Haw. Come, come, madam, airs very well, ana I 
see my neighbour is what I always thought him, a 
man of sense and prudence. 

Sir Will. May I never do an ill tarn, bnt I say so 
too. 

J. Wood. Here, young fellow, take my daughter, 
and bleft you both together; bat hark yon, no mo. 
ney till I die ; observe that. 

Eust. Sir, in giving me your daughter, you bestow 
upon me more than tbe whole world would be with- 
out her. 

Bos. Dear Lncinda, if words could convey the 
transports of my heart upon this occasion 

Jmc. Words are the tools of hypocrites, the p rj sm 
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tenders to friendship; only let us resolve to preserve 
our esteem for each other. 

Y. Mea. Dear Jack,- 1 little thought we should, 
ever meet in such odd circumstances— but here has 
been the strangest businefe between this lady and 
me 

Hodge. What then, Mrs. Rofsetta, are yon turned 
false-hearted after all ; will you marry Thomas the 
gardener? and did I forsake Madge for this ? 

Ros. Oh lord! Hodge, I beg your pardon ; I pro- 
test I forgot ; but I must reconcile you and Madge, 
I think, and gtoyoa a wedding-dinner to make yon 
amends. 

Hodge. N— ah. 

Ham. Adds me, sir, here are some of your neigh- 
bours come to visit yon, and 1 suppose to make up 
the company of your statute-ball ; yonder's music 
too I see; shall we enjoy ourselves ? If so, give me 
your hand. 

J. Wood, Why, here's my band, and we will en- 
joy onrselves ; Heaven blefs you both, children, I 
say— Sister Deborah, you are a fool. 

Mrs. Deb. You are a fool, brother; and mark my 

'words Bat Til give myself no more trouble about 

you. 

Haw. Fiddlers strike up. 

AIR. 

Hence with cares, complaints, and frowning, 

Welcome jollity and joy; 
Ev'ry grief in pleasure drowning, 

Mirth this happy night employ: 
Let's to friendship do our duty, 

Laugh and sing some good old strain; 
Drink a health to love and beauty—— 

May they long in triumph reigu. 
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N. B. Those marked thus * were composed on pur- 
pose for this Opera. 



A NEW OVERTURE BY MR. ABEL. 

ACT I. 

HOPE, thou mine of young desire. ...Mr Weldon. 

Whence can you inherit Abos, 

My heart's my own, my wiU is free Amc. 

When once love's subtle poison gains Arne, 

*Oh had I been by Fate decreed Howard. 

Gentle youth, ah tell me why Arne. 

•Still in hopes to get the better Arne, 

There was a jolly miller once 

Let gay ones and great Baildon. 

The honest heart whose thoughts are free. . Festing. 

Well, well, say no more Larry Gorgan. 

Cupid, god of soft persuasion Giardini. 

How happy were my days till now Arne. 

A medley 

ACT II. 

We women like weak Indians trade .... Parodies. 

Tbiuk my fairest, bow delay Arne. 

•Believe me, dear aunt Arne. 

When 1 follow d a lafs that was froward and shy 
Let rakes and libertines reslgu'd Ilandel. 
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How Meet the maid whose bosom . Oallupi. 

In vain I every artaftay ....Ante. 

Begone, I agree Arne. 

Oh how shall 1 in language weak . ....... Cory. 

Young I am, and sore afraid Gallupi. 

Oons, neighbour, ne'er blush Arne. 

My Dolly was the fairest thing Handel. 

Was ever poor fellow Ague. 

Cease, gay seducers, pride to take Arne. 

Since Hodge proves ungrateful Arne. 

In love should there meet a, fond pair.... Bernard. 
♦Well come let us hear 

ACT in. 

The world is a well furnish'd table Arne. 

H Is not wealth, it is not birth Oiardhn. 

•The traveller benighted Arne. 

If ever a fond inclination Geminiani. 

Plague o* these wenches, &c St. Patrick's Day. 

•How much superior beauty awes ... ....Howard. 

When we see a lover languish Arne. 

All I wish in her obtaining Arne. 

If ever I'm catch'd in those regions ....... .Boyce. 

•Go, naughty man, I can't abide yon Arne. 

Hence with care* .........*.......... ..Boyce. 
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Writers, who mean no In&rest, but their ArUs 
Of undepending Minds, and stedfast Hearts, 
Disclaiming Hopes will empty Forms neglect ; ' 
Nor need Permission to addrefs Respect. 

Frank, as the manly Faith of ancient Time, 
Let 2Vu*A,for once, approach the Great, in Rhyme! 
Nor Public Benefit, misguided, stray, 
Because a Private Wisher points its Way. 

If wond'ring, Acre, your Greatnefs condescends 
To ask, What's He, who thus, uncalCd, attends t ' 
§mile, at a Suitor, who, in Courts, untrae'd, 
Pleas'd, if o'erlook'd, thus owns his lmmble Taste.— 

Vow'd an Unenvier of the busy Great; 
Too plain for Flatfry; and, too calm for Hate: 
Hid to be Happy; who surveys, unknown. 
The pow'rlefs Cottage, and the peacelefs Throws 
A silent Subject to His own Controul; 
Of active passions, but unyielding Soul; 
Engrossed by No Pursuits, amus'd by All; 
But, deafw Adders, to Ambition's Call: 
Too Free, for Pow'r, (or Prejudice) to wm, 
And, sefe/y lodgipg Liberty within, 

V91.XXV. K 
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Pardon, Great Prince! th* unfashionable strain, 
That shuns to dedicate ; nor seeks to gain : 
That (sctf-rcsigning) knows no narrow View ; 
And but for Public Bleftiugs, courts ev'n You t 

Late a bold Tracer of jour measur'd Hind, 
(While, by the mournful Scene, to Grief inclin'd,) 
I saw your Eloquence of I^yerconfefs 
Soft Sense of Beividera's deep Distrefs, 
Prophetic thencc/ore-deoirtJ the rising Yean ; 
And haiVd a Happy Nation in Four Tears ! 

Oh \— nobly tonch'd!— to* Inspiring Pleasure 
choose, 
Snatch from the sable Wave, the sinking Muse I 
Charming, ftecharm'd! the Stage's Anguish heal : 
And teach a languid People how to feel. 

Then her full Soul shall Tragic P&u'r impart. 
And reach Three Kingdoms in their Prince's Heart? 
Lightness, disclaim'd, shall blush Itself away: 
And reasoning Sense resume forgotten Sway. 
Love, Courage, Loyalty, Taste, Honour, Truth, 
Flash'd from the Scene, re-charm our listening 

Youth : 
And, Virtues (by Your Influence fornVd) snstala 
The future Glories of their Founder's Reign. 
Nor let due Care of a protected Stage, 
Misjudg'd Amusement, but spare Hours engage ; 
Strong, serious Truths, the manly Muse displays; 
And leads charm'd Reason through those ftow'ry 

Ways. 
While History's cold Care but Facts inrols, 
The Muse (persuasive) saves the pictortl Souls ! 
Beyond all Egypt's Gums, embalms Mankind : 
And stamps the living Features of the Mind. 

Time can eject the Sons of PowT, from Fame ; 
And He, who gains a World, may lose his Name. 
But cherish d Arts insure immortal Breath; 
And bid their prop'd Defenders tread on Death ! 

Look back, loxrd Prince! on Af es«tmftin shade t 
\fcd, what Darkness absent Gemot made) 
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Think on the dead ForefUlers of your Place! 
Think on the stern First-founders of your Race I 
And, where lost Story sleeps In silent Night ; 
Charge to their Want of Taste, their Want of light. 

When, in your risiuc Grove, (no Converse nigh) 
Black Edward's awful Bust demands your Eye, 
Think, from what Cause blind Chronicles defame 
The gross-told ToWrings of that dreadful Name ! 
Search him, through Fancy; and suppose him 

shown 
By the long Glories to the Muses known : 
8 liining,disclos'd :— o'ertrampling Death's Confront! 
And, opening, backward, All his Depth of Soul t 

Then— breathe a conscious Sigh to mourn his 
Fate, 
Who/omVtno Writers, like his Spirit Great f 
To limn his living Thoughts — past Fame renews 
And build JJim Honours they reserve for You! 

I mm, 
With profound Respect, 
sin, 
Your Royal Highaefs's 
Most humble, 

And obedient Servant, 

A. HILL. 



PREFACE 

TO THE READER. 



THE beauties of Nature will be beauties everlast- 
ingly. If they are, sometimes, eclipsed by a 

cloud of ill accidents, they disperse the dark screen; 
mod, again, become amiable. 

But, unwilling to suppose we are now nnder in- 
fluence of such a cloud, with regard to dramatical 
taste, I thought it more decent (and juster) to 
charge its degeneracy to the stage, than to the ge- 
nius of the nation. 

Accounting in this manner for the defect, I have 
often taken pleasure, (when, turning my search to- 
wards a remedy) to consider it as no improbable 
hope, that young actors and actresses, beginning, 
unseduced by affected examples, might go some 
length towards what has been said of a celebrated 
writer— 

' Who reached perfection in his first efsay.' 

It required, metbought, but the afsistance of a 
lively imagination, joined to an easy and natural 
power, with a resolute habitude, to be, for an hour 
or two, the very persons they would seem.— Such a 
foundation for accomplished acting lies so open, 
and so clearly in nature, that tbey, who find it at 
all, must discover it at first: because, when men 
are once got out of the road, they, who travel the 
farthest, have but most length of way to ride back 
again. 

Yet, the interested in playhouses were so positive 

In the contrary sentiment, that they submitted to 

mrence, as a maxim, this extraordinary conces- 
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sion, ' That actors must be twenty years such, be- 
J'ure they can expect to be masters of the air and 
'tread qt' the stage. 9 

Now there is but one view in nature, wherein I 
was willing to admit of tbis argument : 1 was forced 
to confess I Lad seen some particular stage airs 
and stage treads, which a man of good sense might. 
Indeed, waste a long life in endeavouring to imi- 
tate, and at last lose his labour I 

However, since an opinion in opposition to these 
gentlemen's wanted weight to make that believed 
possible, which had not yet been reduced into 
practice, I took a sudden resolution actually to try, 
who was in the right, by attempting the experi- 
dient.—Th\s, I know, was a design, which, succeed- 
ing, would not fail to give pleasure to the public; 
and which, miscarrying, could produce no worse 
consequence than my particular mortification. 
* I imagined it reasonable to found a trial of this 
nature rather on a new play than an old one ; and, 
as it ought to be a play of unquestionable merit, it 
must have been presumption and vanity to have 
east a thought toward any thing of my own— upon, 
the whole, that I might keep out of the reach either 
of prejudice or partiality, a foreign production 
seemed the properest choice, and the Zaire of 
Monsieur dt Voltaire offered me every thing that 
nature could do on the part of the poet: but I had 
still something to wish, with regard to that other 
part of her influence which depended on the 
player. 

I bad (of late) among the rest of the town, been 
deprived of all rational pleasure from the theatre, 
by a monstrous* and tin moving affectation, which, 
choking up the avenues to passion, had made tra- 
gedy forbidding and horrible ! 

I was despairing to see a correction of this folly, 
when 1 found myself unexpectedly re-animated by 
the war which the prompter has proclaimed, and 
is now weekly waging, against the ranters and 
wohiners of the theatre ; after having undertaken to 
reduce the actor y s lost art into principles, with 
design, by reconciling them to the touching and 
spirited medium, to reform those -wild copies of 
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life into some resemblance at least of their origi- 
nal*. 

Thus confirmed in my sentiments, I ventured on 
the east of two capital characters into hands not 
disabled by custom and obstinate prejudice from 
pursuing the plain tract cf nature. 

It was easy to induce Osman (as he is a relation 
of my own, and but too fond of the amusement) 
to make trial horn far his delight in an art I shall 
never allow him to practise, might enable him to 
supply one part of the proof, that, to imitate na- 
ture, we must proceed upon natural principles. 

At the same time it happened that Mrs. Cibber 
was fortunately inclinable to exert her inimitable 
talents in additional aid of my purpose, with view 
to continue the practice of a profefsion, for which 
her person, her voice, the unaffected sensibility of 
her heart, (and her face, so finely disposed for as- 
turning ana expressing the passions ) have so natu- 
rally qualified her. 

And, to give this bold novelty cf design all its 
aeceftary furtherance, Mr. Fleetwood, who profeftes 
the most generous Inclinations for improvement of 
his troublesome province, very willingly concurred 
in whatever could, on his part, be of nse to the 
experiment. 

Behold, in this little detail, from what motive I 
have taken upon me to throw one of the finest of 
Trench plays upon the public— If my expectations 
are not strangely deceived, it will be found, by the 
event, whether our taste for true tragedy is declined, 
Of the true art of acting is forgotten. 

From the first I can have nothing to conclude, 
hat that my judgment has been weak and mis* 
taken. 

But, if the last proves the case, I shall flatter my- 
self, that those persons of quality, from vihoit ima- 
ginary want cf discernment some people have not 
blushed to derive their dull qualities, will, in right 
«>f their insulted understanding, exact, for the fu- 
ture, a warm and toilsome exertion of the strong 
and the natural, though at the cost of the lazy ana 
^ aWected. 

This would awaken, at once, the reflection, of 
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many, who have it in the\r power to be moving and 
natural actors; and, by effectually convincing 
them, that their present opinion is wrong, bring 
them over (for their own and the public advantage) 
to embrace and sncceed by a new one. 

Such a step towards reforming the theatre, would 
draw on (as a consequence) many of its nobler im- 
provements—for, where emotions are keenest, the 
delight becomes greatest, and to wbattyer most 
charms we most closely adhere, and encourage it 
most actively. 

If, in translating this excellent tragedy, I hare 
regarded in some places the soul, and in others the 
letter of the original, Monsieur de VoUaire, who 
has made himself a very capable Judge both of our 
language and customs, will tadnkje me that lati- 
tude; except he should, in observing some altera- 
tions I have made in his names and his dictum, 
forget that their motives are to be found in the torn 
of our national difference. 

After what I have said of the playhouses, it would 
be injustice not to declare, that I exclude from the 
censure of speaking or acting unnaturally, any one 
of the persons who have been cast into Zara ,«— - and 
in particular I most say this of two of them ; that 
' Mr. Milwara, who is already a very excellent, and 
bonrly rising to be an accomplished actor, has a 
voice that both comprehends and exprefees the ut- 
most compass of harmony /—and Mr. Cither, dis- 
cerningly punned through the numbericft extent 
of his walks, is an actor of as unlimited a compass 
of genius as ever I saw on the stage, and is barely 
received aa he deserves, when the town is most fa* 
vourabU. 
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The French, howe'er mercurial they may seem. 
Extinguish half their fire, by critic phlegm : 
While English Writers Nature's Freedom claim, 
And warm their scenes with an ungovern'd flame : 
'Tis strange that Nature never should inspire 
A Racine's judgment with a Shakspeanfs fire t 

Howe'er to-night— (to promise much we're loth) 

But you've a chance, to have a taste of both.~ 

From English plays, Zara's French author Ar'd, 
Confefe'd his muse beyond herself inspir'd ; 
From rack'd Othello's rage he rais'd his style, 
And snatch'd the brand that lights this tragic pile : 
Zara's succefs his utmost hopes outftew, 
And a twice twentieth weeping audience drew. 

As for our English friend, he leaves to yon, 
Whate'er may seem to his performance due ; 
No views of gain bis hopes or fears engage. 
He gives a child of leisure to the stage ; 
WiHing to try, if yet, forsaken Nature, 
Can charm, with any one remember'd feature. 

Thus far, the author speaks—but now, the player, 
With trembling Heart, prefers his humble prayer. 
To-night, the greatest venture of my life, 
Is lost or sav'd, as you receive— a wife : 
If time, yon think, may ripen ber to merit, 
""""S gentle smiles, support her wav'ring spirit. 
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Zara in France, at once an actrefs rals'd, 
Warned into skill, by being kindly prated: 
O ! couid such wonders here from favour flow, 
How would our Zara's heart with transport glow : 
But she. alas! by juster fears opprefs'd, 
Begs but your bare endurance, at the best, 
Her unskill'd tongue xtiotdd simple Nature speak, 
Nor dares her bounds, for false applauses break. 
Amidst a tbonnud faults, her best pretence 

To please is un presuming innocence. 

When a chaste heart's distrefs your grit/* demands, 
One silent tear outweighs a thousand bands, 
If she conveys the pleasing passions right, 
Guard and support her, this decisive night ; w 
If she mistakes— or, finds her strength too small, 

Let interposing pity break her tall. 

In you it rests, to save her, or destroy. 

If she draws tears from You, 1 weep— for Joy, 
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Osmait, Sultan of Jerusalem. 
Lusignan, last of the Blood of the Christian Kings 
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Orasmin, Minister to the Sultan. 
Melidor, an Officer of the Seraglio. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. 
ZARA an4 SELIMA. 

Sel. It moves my wonder, young and beanteous 
Zara, 
Whence these new sentiments inspire your heart! 
Your peace of mind increases with your charms ; 
Tears now no longer shade your eyes soft lustre : 
You meditate no more those happy climes 
To which Nerestan will return to guide you. 
You talk no more of that gay nation now, 
Where men adore their wives, and woman's power 
Draws rev'rence from a polisb'd people's softnefs ; 
Their husbands' equals, and their lovers' queens! 
Free without scandal , wise without restraint; 
" Their virtue due to nature, not to fear.'' 
Why have you ceas'd to wish this happy change ? 
A barr'd seraglio!— sad, unsocial life! 
Scorn'd, and a slave! All this has lost its terror; 
And Syria rivals, now, the banks of Seine ! 

Zar. Joys which we do not know, we do not wish* 
My fate's bound in by S ion's sic red wall : 
Clos'd from my infancy within this palace, 
Custom has learnt, from time, the power to please. 
I claim no share in the remoter world. 
The sultan's property, his will my law; 
Unknowing all but him, his power, his fame ; 
To live bis subject is my only hope. 
All else, an empty dream. 

Stl. Have you forgot 
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Absent Nerestan then i whose gen'rons friendship 
So nobly vow'd redemption from yoor chains ! 
How oft have you admir'd his dauntlefe bouI ! 

Trusted his faith, and on his word releas'd him : 

VX?&K? ret K« n '? in time ~ w « y« «pect him. 
Nor had his noble journey other motive; 
Than to procure our ransom.— And is this. 
Tms dear, warm hope, become an idle dream ? 

rrui • T? after . two ,on 8 vea » be not returns, 
Tis plain bis promise stretcb'd beyond his power 
A stranger and a slave, unknown, like him, 

nffi 8 . ID l m Vu h ' mean8 ""lej-talks and vows, 

. Delighted with a prospect of escape : ' 

He promis'd to redeem ten Christians more. 
And free us all .from slavery !— I own 
I once admir'd the unprofitable zeal, 
But now it charms no longer.— 

Sel What if yet, 
He, faithful should return, and hold his vow; 
Would you not, then ' 

Zar. No matter— Time is past, 
And every thing is chang'd — - 

&l. But, whence comes this ? 

2ar Go— 'twere too much to tell thee ZaraVftte: 
The sultan's secrets, all, are sacred here : 
jut my fond heart delights to mix with thine, 
some three months past, when thou, and other slaves, 
Were forc'd to quit fair Jordan's flow'ry bank • 
Heav n, to cut short the anguish of my days. ' 
Rals d me to comfort by a pow'rful band • 
This mighty Osman ! 

Sel. What of him? 

Zar. This sultan, 

Th £, co £! ,,cro , r of tJ * Christians, loves—: — 
<5W. Whom ? 

Zar. Zara! . 

An J? W "^ better ,tw *« un Jn«t suspicion. 

All emperor as he is, I cannot stoop V 

m^° n J tha i brln * 8hame an <» basenefs with 'em • 
_Beason and pride, those props of modesty, 

" *J8f !"i?? l . h ? , !» and «renglhen virtue i 
r than sink to infamy,, let chains 
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" Embrace me with a joy, such love denies :" 

N<h 1 shall now astonish thee ; his greatnefs 

Submits to own a pare and honest flame. 

Among the shining crowds, which live to please him r 

His whole regard is flx'd on me alone : 

He offers marriage : and its rites now wait 

To crown me emprefs of this eastern world. 

6'ci. Your virtue and your charms deserve it all : 
My heart is not surprised, but struck to hear it. 
If to be emprefs can complete your happiuefs, 
I rank myself, with joy, among your slaves. 

Zar. Be still my equal and enjoy my blefsings; 

For, thou partaking, they will blefs me more. 

Set. Alas ! but Heaven ! will it permit this mar* 
riage? 
Will not this grandeur, falsely call'd a blifs, 
Plant bitternefs, and root it in your heart ? 
Have you forgot you are of Christian blood ? 

Zar. Ah me ! What bast thou said, why wouldaft 
thou thus 
Recall my wav'ring thoughts ? How know I, what, 
Or whence I am ? Heaven kept it bid in darknefs, 
Conceal'd me from myself, and from my blood. 

Set. Nerestan, who was born a Christian, here, 
AfsertR, that you, like bim, bad Christian parents; 

Besides that crofs, which, from your infant years » 

Has been preserv'd, was found upon your bosom, 
As if design'd by Heaven, a pledge of faith 
Due to the God you purpose to forsake ! 

Zar. Can my fond heart, on such a feeble proof, 
Embrace a faith, abborr'd by him I love ? 
I see too plainly custom forma us all ; 
Onr thoughts, our morals, our most flx'd belief. 
Are consequences of our place of birth : 
Born beyond Ganges, I had been a Pagan, 
In France a Christian, I am here a Saracen : 
'Tls but instruction, all! Our parents' hand 
Writes on our heart the first faint characters. 
Which time, re-tracing, deepens into strength, 
That nothing can efface, hut death or Heaven!— 
Thou wer't not made a pris'ner in this place, 
Tin after reason, borrowing force from years. 
Had lent its lustre to enlighten faith :— 
For me, who In my cradle was their slave. 
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Thy Christian doctrines were too lately taaght me: 
Yet, far from having lost the rev'rence due, 
This crofs, as often as it meets my eye, 
Strikes through my heart a kind of awful fear ! 
I honour, from my soul, the Christian laws. 
Those laws, which, softening nature by humanity, 
Melt nations into brotherhood ;— no doubt 
Christians are happy ; and 'tis just to love them. 

Scl. Why have you, then, declared yourself their 
foe ? [man's ? 

Why will yon join your hand with this prond Os- 
Wno owes his triumph to the Christians' ruin ! 

Zar. Ah!— who could slight the offer of his heart ? 
Nay ;— for I mean to tell thee all my weakaeft ; 
Perhaps 1 had, ere now, profefs'd thy faith. 
But Osman lovd me— and I've lost it all :— 
I think on none but Osman— my pleas'd heart; 
Fiird with the blefting, to be lovd by him, 
Wants room for other happfnefs. " Place thou 
" Before thy eyes, his merit and his fame, 
" His youth, yet blooming*but in manhood's dawn: 
" How many conqoer'd kings have swell'd bis pow'r? 
" Think, too, how lovely ! how his brow becomes 
" This wreath of early glories!"— Oh, my friend 1 
I talk not of a sceptre, which he gives me : 
No— to be charm'd with that were thanks too bum- 
Offensive tribute, and too poor for love ! [ble ! 
'Twas Osman won my heart, not Osman's crown : 
I love not in him aught besides himself. (slon : 
Thon think'st, perhaps, that tnese are starts of pas- 
But, had the will of Heav'n lefs bent to blefs him, 
Doom'd Osman to my chains, and me to All 
The throne that Osman sits on— ruin and wretch- 

ednefs 
Catch and consume my wishes, but I would— 
To raise me to myself, descend to him. 

" Set. Hark ! the wish'd music sounds— Tls he— 
he comes — [Exit Selima. 

" Zar. My heart prevented him, and found him 
near : 
" Absent two whole long days, the slow-pkc'd hour 
" M last is come, and gives him to my wishes!" 

[A grand March. 
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Enter OSMAN, reading a Paper, which hert-dcli- 
vera to ORASMIN ; with Attendatets. 

Osrn. Wait my return— or, should there be a 
That may require my presence, do not fear [canst 
To enter; ever mindfal, that my own 

[Exit Oras. £c. 
Follows my people's happinefa.— At length, 
Cares have releas'd my heart— to love and Zara. 

Zar. Twas not in crnel absence, to deprive m« 
Of yonr imperial image — every where 
You reign triumphant : memory supplies 
Reflection with your power ; and you, like Heaven, 
Are always present— and are always gracious. 

Osm. The Sultans, my great ancestors, bequeathed 
Their empire to me, but their taste they gave not; 
Their laws, their lives, their loves, delight not me : 
I know our prophet smiles on am'rons wishes, 
And opens a wide field to vast desire ; 
1 know, that at my will I might pofsefs : 
That, wasting tenderneft in wild profcslon,— 
I might look down to my surrounded feet, 
And bleft contending beauties. I might speak, 
Serenely slothful, from within my palace, 
And bid my pleasure be my people's law. 
But, sweet as softneft is, its end is cruel ; 
I can look round, and count a hundred kings, 
Unconquer'd by themselves, and slaves to others : 
Hence was Jerusalem to Christians lost ; 
" But Heaven, to blast that an believing race, 
*' Taught me to be a king, by thinking like one." 
Hens from the distant Eir&ine to the Nile, 
The train pets voice has wak'd the world to war ; 
Yet, amidst arms and death, thy power has reach'* 

me; 
For thou disdainlt, tike me, a languid love; 
Glory and Zara join— and charm together. 

Zar. I hear at once, with blushes and with joy, 
This pafsion, so unlike your country's customs. 

Osm. Pafsion, like mine, disdains my country's 
customs ; 
The jealousy, the faintneft, the distrust, 
The proud, superior coldneft )"f the east. 
I know to love yon, Zara, with vsteem; 
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To trust yonr virtue, and to court your soul. 
Nobly confiding, I unveil my heart, 
And dare inform you, tbat, 'tis all your own ; 
My joys must all be yours ; only my cares 
Shall lie conceal'd within— and reach not Zara. 

Zar. Oblig'd by this excefs of tendernefs. 
How low, how wretched was the lot of Zara! 
Too poor with aught, but thanks, to pay such Wett- 
ings! 

Osm. Not so— I love— and would be lov'd again; 
Let me confefs it, I pofsefs a soul, 
That what it wishes, wishes ardently. \ 

I shonid believe you hated, had you power 
To love with moderation : 'tis my aim, 
In every thing, to reach supreme perfection. j 

If, with an equal flame, I touch your heart, I 

Marriage attends your smile— But know, 'twill make n 
Me wretched, if it makes not Zara happy.. 

Zar. Ah, sir! if such a heart as gen'rous Osman's 
Can, from my will, submit to take its blifs, 
What mortal ever was decreed so happy t 
Pardon the pride, with which I awn my joy; 
Thus wholly to pofsefs the man I love 1 
To know, and to confeft his will my fate ! 
To be the happy work of his dear hands J 
To be— 

Enter OR ASM IN. 

Osm. Already interrupted ! What ? 
Who ?— Whence ? \ 

Or as. Tbis moment, sir, there is arrlv'd 
That Christian slave, who, licens'd on his faltb, 
Went hence to France— and, now return'd, prayt 
audience. 
Zar. [Aside.] Ob, Heaven! 
Osm. Admit him— What ?— Why comes be not ? 
Oras. He waits without. No Christian dares ap- 
proach 
This place, long sacred to the Sultan's privacies. 
Osm. Go— bring him with thee— monarchs, like 
the smi, 
Shine but in vaiu, nnwarmlng, if nnseen ; 
— MU *S forms and rev'rence, let the great approach us; 
e unhappy ;— every place alike, 
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Gives the distrefs'd a privilege townter. 

[Exit Ortu. 
I think with horror on these dreadful maxims, 
Which harden kings insensibly to tyrants. 

Re-enter ORASMIN with NERESTAN. 

Ner. Imperial Saltan! honoured, evn by foes! 
See me return'd, regardful of my vow, 
And punctual to discharge a Christian's duty. 
I bring the ransom of the captive Zara, 
' Fair Selima, the partner of her fortune, 
And often Christian captives, pris'ners here. 
You promis'd, Sultan, if I should return, 
To grant their rated liberty :— Behold, 
I am return'd, and they are yours no more. 
I would have stretch it my purpose to myself. 
But fortune has deny'd it ;— my poor all 
Suffic'd no further, and a noble poverty 
Is now my whole pofsefsion. — I redeem / 
The promis'd Christians; for I taught 'em hope: 
But, for myself, I come again your slave, 
To wait the fuller hand of future charity. [me ? 
Osm. Christian! I must confefs thy courage charms' 
But let thy pride be taught, it treads too high, 
When it presumes to climb above my mercy. 
Go ransouilefs thyself, and carry back 
Their unaccepted ransoms, join'd with gifts, 
Fit to reward thy purpose ; instead of ten, 
Demand a hundred Christians ; they arc thine : 
Take 'em, and bid 'em teach their baagnty country, 
Tbey left some virtue among Saraceus. — 
Be Luslgnan alone excepted— He 
Who boasts the blood of kings, and dares lay claim 
To my Jerusalem — that claim, his guilt ! 
" Such is the law of states ; had I been vanquished, 
" Thus had be said of me.'* ,1 mourn his lot, 
Who must in fetters, lost to day-light, pine, 
And sigh away old age in grief and pain. 
For Zara— but to name nor as a captive, 
Were to dishonour language;— she's a prize 
Above thy purchase : — all the Christian realms, 
^Witb all their kings to guide 'em. wonld nuiu 
\ Ju vain, to force her from me— Go, retire— 

ra. xir. l 
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Ner. For Zara'a ransom, with her own consent, 
I had your royal word. For Lusignan— 
Unhappy, poor, old man 

Oi\n. Was I not heard ? 
Have I not told thee, Christian, all my will ? 
What if I prais'd thee !— This presumptuous virtue, 
Compelling my esteem, provokes my pride ; 
Be gone— and when to-morrow's son shall rise 
On my dominions, be not found— too near me. 

' . [Exit Ntrestan. 

Zar. [Aside.] Afsist him, Heaven ! 

Osm. Zara, retire a moment— 
Afsume, thronghoot my palace, sovereign empire, 
While I give orders to prepare the pomp 
That waits to crown thee mistrefs of my throne. 

[Leads her out, and returns, 
Orasmin! didst thon mark th' imperious slave? 
What could he mean?— besigh'd— and, as be went, 
Turn'd and look'd back at Zara !— didst thou mark it? 

Oras. Alas! my sovereign master I let not jealousy 
Strike high enough to reach yonr noble heart. 

Osm. Jealousy, said'st thou f 1 disdain it :— No I 
Distrust is poor ; and a misplac'd suspicion 
Invites and justifies the falsehood fear*d.— 
Yet, as I love with warmth— so, I could hate! 
But Zara is above disguise and art :— 
" My love is stronger, nobler, than my power." 
Jealous !— 1 was not jealous I— If I was, 
1 am not— no— my heart— but, let us drown 
Remembrance of the word, and of the image : 
My heart is flll'd with a diviner flame.— 
Go, and prepare for the approaching nuptials, 
" Zara to careful empire joins delight'* 
I must allot one hour to thoughts of state, 
Then, all the smiling day is love and Zara's. 

[Exit Orasmin. 
Monarcbs, by forms of pompons misery preft'd, 
In proud, unsocial misery, nnblefsHI, 
Would, but for love's soft influence, curst their 

throne, 
And, among crowded millions, live alone. [Exit. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE t 

NERESTAN, CHATILLON. 

Chat. Matcblefs Nereatan! generous and great! 
Ton, who have broke the chains of hopelefs slaves! 
" You, Christian saviour ! by a Saviour sent!** 
Appear, be known, enjoy your due delight ; 
The grateful weepers wait to clasp your knees, 
They throng to kits the happy hand that sav*d 'em; 
Indulge the kind Impatience of their eyes, 
And, at their bead, command their hearts for ever. 

Ner. Illustrious Chatilton ! this praise o'erwbeluss 
me; 
What have I done beyond a Christian's duty ; 
Beyond what you would, in my place, have done ? 

Cluti. True— it is every honest Christian's duty j 
Nay, 'tis the hlefslng of such minds as ours, 
For others' good to sacrifice our own.— x 
Yet, happy tbey, to whom Heav'n grants the power. 
To execute, like you, that duty's call 1 
For us— the relics of abandon'd war, 
Forgot in France, and, in Jerusalem, 
Left to grow old in fetters,— Osman's father 
Consign'd us to the gloom of a damp dungeon. 
Where, but for yon, we must have groan'd out life. 
And native France have blefs'd our eyes no more. 

Ner. The will of gracious Heav'n, that soften'4 
Osman, 
Inspir'd me for your sakes :— But, with our joy, 
Flows, mix'd, a bitter sadnefs— I had bop'd 
To save from their perversion, a young beauty* 
Who, in her infant Innocence, with me, 
Was made a slave by cruel Noradin ; 
When, sprinkling Syria with the blood of Christians) 
Cesarea's walls saw Lusignan surpris'd, 
And the proud crescent rise in bloody triumph. 
From this seraglio having young escap'd, 
Fate, three years since, restor'd me to my coal' 
Then, sent to Paris on my plighted faith, 
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I flatter'd my find hope with vain resolves, 
To guide the lovely Zara to that court 
Where Lewis baa established virtue's throne: 
But Osman will detain her—yet, not Osman; 
Zara herself forgets she is a Christian, 
And loved the tyrant Sultan!— Let that pais: 
I mourn a disappointment still more cruel ; 
The prop of all our Christian hope is lost! 

.Chat. Dispose me at your will— I am your own. 
. Ner. Oh, sir, great Lusignan, so long their cap* 
That last of an heroic race of kings! [tive. 

That warrior, whose past fame has fill'd the world ! 
Osman refuses to my sighs for ever ! 

Chat. Nay, then we have been all redeem'd in vain; 
Perish that Foldler who would qnit his chains, 
And leave bis noble chief behind in fetters. 
Alas ! you know him not as I have known him ; 
Thank Heav'n, that plac'd your birth so farremov'd 
From those detested days of blood and woe : - 
But J, lets happy, was condemn'd to see 
Thy walls, Jerusalem, beat down— and all 
Our pious fathers' labours lost in ruins I 
Heav'n! had you seen the very temple rifled ! 
The sacred sepulchre itself profan'd ! 
Fathers with children mingled, flame together ! 
And our last king, opp/efs'd with age and arms, 
Mnrderd, and bleeding o'er bis murder'd sons ! 
Then Lusignan, sole remnant of his race, 
Rallying our fated few amidst the flames, 
Fearlefs, beneath the crush of falling towers. 
The couqu'rors and the conquer'd, groans and 

death ! 
Dreadful— and, waving in his hand his sword, 
Red with the blood of infidels, cry'd out, 
This way, ye faithful Christians! follow me. 

Jvcr. How full of glory was that brave retreat! 

Chat. Twas Heav n, no doubt, that sav'd and led 
h,im on ; 
Pointed his path, and mareb'd our guardian guide : 
We reach'd Ccesarea— there the general voice 
Chose Lusignan, thenceforth to give ns laws ; 
Alas! 'tr-nfc vain— Csesarea could not stand 

'» Kinij'H self was fallen!— we were betray'd; 
titigtt'an condemn'd, to le i.gth of life, 
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In chains, in damps, and darkneft, and despair : 

44 Yet great, amidst his miseries, be look'd, 

** As if he could not feet his fate himself, 

" Bat as it reach'd his followers. And shall we, 

*' For whom oar geirtroos leader siiffer'd this, 

*' Be. vilely safe, and dare be blefs'd without him*" 

Ner. Oh ! I sboald hate the liberty he shard not. 
I knew too well the miseries yon describe, 
For I was born amidst them. Chains and death, 
Csasarea lost, and Saracens triumphant, 
Were the first objects which my eyes e'er look'd oa- 
Hurried, an infant, among other infants, 
Snatch'd from the bosoms of their bleeding mother** 
A temple tav'd us, till the slaughter ceas'd : 
Then were we sent to this ill-fated city. 
Here, in the palace of our former kings, 
To learn, from Saracens, their hated faith, 

And be completely wretched. Zara, too, 

Shard this captivity ; we both grew up 
So near each other, that a tender friendship * 
Endear'd her to my wishes : my fond heart — 
Pardon its weaknefs, bleeds to see her lost. 
And, for a barb'rou* tyrant, quit her God ! 

Chat. Such is the Saracens', too fatal, policy! 
Watchful seducers, still, of infant weaknefs : 
" Happy that yoa so young escap'd their hands!* 

But let as think May not this Zara's int'rest. 

Loving the Sultan, and by him belov'd, 
For Lusignan procure some softer sentence ? 
" The wise and Just, with innocence, may draw 
" Their own advantage from the guilt of others." 

Ner. How shall I gain admi&ion to her presence? 
Osman has banlsh'd me— but that's a trifle ; 
Will the seraglio's portals open to me? 
Or, could I find that easy to my hopes, 
What prospect of succefs from an apostate ? 
On whom 1 cannot look without disdain ; 
" And who will read her shame upon my brow.** 
The hardest trial of a generous miuoV 
Is, to court favours from a hand it scorns. 

Chat. Think it is Lusignan we seek to serve. 

Ner. Well— it shall be attempted— Hark ! wbo> 
this? 
Are my eyes false ; or, is it really she f 
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Enter ZARA. 

Zar. Start not, my worthy friend! I come to seek 
you; 

The Sultan has permitted it; fear nothing : 

But to confirm my heart which trembles near yon. 
Soften that angry air, nor look reproach: 
Why should we fear each other, both mistaking r 
Afsociates from our birth, one prison held ns, 
One friendship taught affliction to be calm, 
Till Heav'n thought fit to favour your escape, 
And call yon to the fields of happier France ; 
Thence, once again, it was my lot to find yon 
A pris'ner here; where, hid amongst a crowd 
Of undisringuish'd slaves, with lefs restraint, 
I shar'd your frequent converse ; 
It pleas'd your pity, shall I say yout friendship? 
Or rather, shall I call it generous charity i 
To form that noble purpose, to redeem 
Distressful Zara— you procur'd my ransom, 
And with a greatnefs that out-ward a crown, 
Return'd yourself a slave, to give me freedom ; 
But Heav'n has cast our fate for different climes: 
Here, in Jerusalem, I fix for ever ; 
Yet, among all the shine that marks my fortune, 
1 shall with frequent tears remember yours ; 
Your goodnefs will for ever sooth my heart, 
And keep your image still a dweller there : 
Warm'd by your great example to protect 
That faith, that lifts humanity so high, 
I'll be a mother to distressful Christians. 

Ner. How!— Yon protect the Christians! yon, 
who can 
Abjure their saving truth, and coldly see 
Great Lusignan, their chief, die slow in chains! 

Zar; To bring him freedom you behold me here; 
You will this moment meet his eyes in joy. 

Chat. Sharl I then live to blefs that happy hour? 

Ner. Can Christians owe so dear a gift to Zara ? 

Zar. Hopelefs I gathered courage to intreat 
The Sultan for his liberty— amaa'd. 
So soon to gain the happinefs 1 wish!d 1 

•it where they bring the good old chief grown din 

Uh age, by pain and sorrows hastened on I 
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Chat. How is my heart difoolv'd with sadden joy t 
" Zar. I long to view bis venerable face, 

" Bat tears, I know not why, eclipse ray sight. 

" I feel, niethinks, redoubled pity for him ; 

" But, I, alas I myself have been a slave; 

" And when we pity woes which we have felt, 

" 'Tis but a partial virtue ! 
" Ncr. Amazement !— Whence this greatneft in 
an infidel !'» 

Enter LUSIGNAN led in by Too Guards. - 

Lus. Where am 1 i From the dungeon's depth 
what voice 
Has call'd me to revisit long-lost day ? 
Am I with Christians ? — I am weak—forgive me, 
And guide my trembling steps. I'm full of years ; 
My miseries have worn me more than age. 
Am I in truth at liberty i [Seating himsetf. 

Chat. You are; 
And every Christian's grief takes end with yours. • 

Lus. O, light! O, dearer far than light, that voice ! 
Chatillon, is it yon ? my fellow martyr ! 
And shall our wVtchednefs, indeed, have end ? 
In what place are we uow !— my feeble eyes, 
Disns'd to day-light, long in vain to find you. 

Chat. This was the palace of your royal fathers : 
Tis now the son of Noradiu's seraglio. 

Zar. The master of this place— the mighty O&man, 
Distinguishes, and loves to cherish virtue. 
This gen Wis Frenchman, yet a stranger to you, 
Drawn from bis native soil, from peace and rest, 
Brought the vow'd ransoms of ten Christian slaves, 
Himself contented to remain a captive : 
But Osman, charm'd by greatnefs like his own. 
To equal what he lov'd, has giv'n him you. 

Lus. So gen'rous France inspires her social sons! 
They have been ever dear and useful to me— 

Would I were nearer to him Noble sir, 

[Nerestan approaches. 
How have I merited, that you for me 
Should pais such distant seas, to bring me blefsings, 
And hazard your own safety for my sake ? 

Ner. My name, sir, is Nerestan ; born in SyjJ.* 
X wore the chains of slavery from my birth ; 
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Till quitting the proud crescent for the court 

Where warlike Lewis reigns, beneath his eye 

1 learnt the trv.de of arms :— the rank I held 

Was hut tlie kind distinction which he gave me, 

To tempt my courage to deserve regard. 

Your sight, unhappy prince, would charm his eye ; 

That best and greatest monarch will behold 

With grief and joy those venerable wounds, 

And print embraces where your fetters bound yon. 

All Paris will revere the croft's martyr ; 

" Paris, the refuge still of rnin'd kings !" 

Lus. Alas! in times long past, I've seen its glory : 
When Philip the victprious livd, I fought 
Abreast with Montmorency and Melon, 
D'Estaing, De Neile, and the far-famous Conrcy ;— 
Names which were then the praise and dread of war ! 
But what have 1 to do at Paris now ? 
I stand upon the brink of the cold grave ; 
That way my journey lies— to And, I hope, 
The King of Kings, and ask the recompence 
For all my woes, long suffer'd for his sak e 
Yon gen'rous witnefses of my last hour. 
While I yet live, afolst my humble prayers, 
And join the resignation of my sool. 
Nerestan 1 Chatilfon !— and yon, fair monrner! 
Whose tears do honour to an old man's sorrows ! 
Pity a father, the nnhappiest sure 
That ever felt the band of angry heaven ! 
My eyes, though dying, still can fnrnish tears ; 
Half my long life they flowd, and still will flow! 
A daughter and three sons, my heart's proud hopes, 
Were all torn from me in their tend'rest years — 
My friend Cbatillon knows, and can remember— 

Chat. Would I were able to forget your woe. 

Lus. Thon wert a pris'ner wfth me in Cssarea, 
And there beheld'st my wife and two dear sons 
Perish in flames. 

Chat. A captive and in fetters, 
I could not help 'em. 

Lus. I know thon could'st not — 
Oh, 'twas a dreadful scene I these eyes beheld It—. 

Husband and father, belplefs I beheld it.— 

"d the mournful privilege to die I 
i poor children ! whom I now deplore ; 
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If ye are saints in Heav*n, as sure ye are, 
Look with an. eye of pity on that brother, 
That sister whom yon left {-—If 1 have yet, 
Or son or daughter:— for in early chains, 
Far from their lost and unafsisting father, 
1 heard that tbey were sent, with numbers more, 
To this seraglio ; hence to be dispersed 
In namelefs remnants o'er the east, and spread 
Onr Christian miseries round a faithlefs world. 

Chat. Twas true,— For in the horrors of that day, 
I snatched your infant daughter from her cradle ; 
" But finding ev'ry hope of flight was vain, 
" 8carce had I sprinkled, from a public fountain, 
" Those sacred drops which wash the soul from sin,* 
When from my bleeding arms, fierce Saracens 
Forc'd the lost innocent, who smiling lay, 
And pointed, playful, at the swarthy spoilers ! 
With her, your youngest, then your only son, 
Whose little life had reach'd the fourth sad year, 
And just giv'n sense to /eel his own misfortunes, 
Was order'd to this city. 

Ntr. I, too, hither, 
Just at that fatal age, from lost Csesarea, 
Came in that crowd of ondistinguisb'd Christians.— 

Lus. Yon !— came yon thence ?— Alas! who knows 
but you 
flight heretofore have seen my two poor children. 
[Looking up.] Hah, madam ! that small ornament 

you wear, 
Its form a stranger to this country's fashion, 
How long has It been yours? 

Zar. From my first birth, sir— 
Ah, what ! you seem surpris'd ! — why should this 
move you ? 

Lus. Wonld you confide it to my trembling bands f 

Zar. To what new wonders am I now reserv'd ? 
Oh, sir I what mean you ? 

Lus. Providence and Heaven I 
Oh, failing eyes, deceive ye not my hope ? 
Can this be pofsible ?— Yes, yes— 'tis she ! 
This little crofs— I know it, by sure marks! 
Oh! take me, Heav'n I while I can die with joy— 

Zar. Oh, do not, sir, distract me !— rising thong* 
And hopes, and fears, o'erwheim me! 
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Lus. Tell me, yet, , 

Has It remain'd for ever in your hands ? 
What— both brought captives from Caesarea hither ? 

Zar. Both, both— 
" Oh, heaven ! have I then found a father ?" 

Lus. Their voice i their looks! 
The living images of their dear mother ! [thought!, 
O Ood! who see'st my tears, and know'st my 
Do not forsake me at this dawn of hope 
Strengthen my heart, too feeble for this joy. 
Madam i Nerestan !— Help me, Chatillon ! 

[Siting. 
Nerestan, hast thou on thy breast a scar, 
Which ere Catsarea fell, from a fierce hand, 
Surprising ns by night, my child receiv'd ? 

Ner. Blefr'd hand !— I bear it,— sir, the mark il 
there ! 

Lus. Merciful heaven ! 

Ner. [Kneeling.] Ob, sir!— Oh, Zara, kneel.— 

Zar. [Kneeling] My father!— Oh! 

Lus. Ob, my lost children ? 

Both. Oh) [you, 

Lus. My ton! my daughter! lost in embracing 
i would now die, lest this should prove a dream. 

Chat. How touch'd is my glad heart, to see their 
Joy! 

Lus. They shall not tear you from my arms— my 
children ! 
Again, I find yon— dear in wretchednefa: 
Oh, my brave son— and thou, my nametela daughter I 
Now difsipate all doubt, remove all dread, 
Has Heaven, that gives me back my children— giv'n 

'em, 
Such as I lost 'em ?— Come they Christians to me ? 
One weeps and one declines a conscious eye ! 
Your silence speaks^too well I understand it. 

Zar. I cannot, sir, deceive you— Osman's laws 
Were mine— and Osman is not Christian.— 

Lus. Her words are thunder bursting on my head) 
Wert not for thee, my sou, 1 now should die; 
Full sixty years 1 fought the Christians' cause, 
Saw their doom'd temple tall, their pow'r destroy'd: 
twenty, a captive, in a dungeon's depth, 
it never for myself my tear* sought Heaven j 
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All for my children rose my fruitleft prayers : 
Yet, what avails a father's wretched joy ? k 
I bare a daughter gaiu'd, and Heavti an enemy* 
Oh, my misguided daughter— lose not thy faith, 
Reclaim thy birthright— think noon the blood 
Of twenty Christian kings, ibat fills thy veins; 
'Tit heroes' blood— the blood of saints and martyrs! 
What would thy mother feel , to see thee thus ! 
She. and thy mnrder'd brothers!— think, they call 

thee? 
Think that thou seest 'em stretch their bloody arms, 
And weep to win thee from their murd'rers bosom. 
Ev'n in the place where thou betray'st thy God, 
He dy'd, my child, to save thee.—" Tarn thy eyes, 
" And see ; for thon art near his sacred sepulchre ; 
" Thon canst not move a step, but where he trod !" 
Thon tremblest— Oh ! admit me to thy soul ; 
Kill not thy aged, thy afflicted father; 
" Take not thus soon, again, the life thon gav'st 

him." 
8hame not tby mother— nor renounce thy God.— J- 
Tis past— Repentance dawns in thy sweet eyes; 
I see bright truth descending to thy heart, 
And now, my long-lost child is found for ever. 

M Ner. Oh, doubly West r a sister, and a soul, 
"To be redeem'd together!" 

Zar. Ob, my father! 
Dear author of my life! inform me, teach me, 
What should my duty do ? 

Lus. By one short word, 
To dry up all my tears, and make life welcome, 
Say thou art a Christian 

Zar. Sir— I am a Christian. 

Lus. Receive her, gracious Heaven 1 and bleft 
her for it. * 

Enter ORASMIN. 

Oras. Madam, the Sultan order'd me to tell yon, 
That he expects you instant quit this place, 
And bid your last farewell to these vile Christiana.' 
You, captive Frenchmen, follow me ; for you, 
It is my task to answer. 

Chat. Still new miseries! 
How cautious man should be, to say, I'm happy! - 
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Lus. These are the times, my friends, to try on 
flrmnefs, 

Our Christian flrmnefs. 

Z*t. Alas, sir! Oh! 
Lus. Ob, you ! — I dare not name you! 
Farewell— bat, come what may, be sure remember 
You keep the fatal secretl for the rest, 

leave all to Heaven be faithful, and be blest. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT III. 
SCEWE I. 

OSMAN and ORASMIN, 

Osrn. Orasmin, this alarm was false and ground- 

lefs; 
Lewis no longer turns his arms on me ; 
The French, grown weary by a length of woes, 
Wish not at once to quit their fruitful plains* 
And famish on Arabia's desert sands. 
Their ships, 'tis true, have spread the Syrian seas : 
And Lewis, hovering o'er the coast of Cyprus, 
Alarms the fears of Asia—But I've learnt, 
That steering wide from our unmenac'd ports, 
He points bis thunder at th' Egyptian shore. 
There let him war, and waste my enemies ; 

Their mutual conflict will but fix my throne. 

Release those Christians— 1 restore their freedom; 
Twill please their master, nor can weaken me : 
Transport 'em at my cost, to find their king ; 
1 wish to have bim know me : carry thither 
This Lusignan, whom, tell him, I restore. 
Because I cannot fear his fame in arms ; 
But love him for his virtue and his blood. 
Tell him, my father, having conqner'd twice, 
Condemn'd bim to perpetual chains ; but I 
set him free, that 1 might triumph more. 

The Christians gain an army in bis name, 

I cannot fear a sound.— 
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Oraa. But, »lr should Lewis 

Gsm. Tell Lewis and the world— it shall be to : 
Zara propos'd it, and my heart approves: 
Thy statesman's reason is too dull for love! 
" Why wilt thou force me to confefs it all f 
" Though I to Lewis send back Lusignan, 
" I give him bat to Zara— I have griev'd her ; 
" And ow'd her the atonement of this joy. 
" Thy false advices, which but now misled 
" My anger, to confine those helplefs Christians, 
" Gave her a pain ; I feel for her and me :" 
Out I talk on, and waste the smiling moments. 
For one long hour I yet defer my nuptials ; 
" But, 'tis not lost, that hour! 'twill be all tiers!" 
She would employ it in a conference [Christian! 

With that Nerestan, whom thou know'st that 

Oros. And have you, sir, indulged that strange 
desire ? [together ; 

Osm. Wbatmean'st thou ? They were infant slaves 
Friends should part kind, who are to meet no more. 
Wben Zara asks, I will refuse her nothing : 
Restraint was^never made for those we love. 
Down with those rigours of the proud seraglio ; 
I hate its laws — where blind austerity 
Sinks virtue to necessity. — My blood 
Disclaims your Asian jealousy ; 1 hold 
The fierce, free plainnefs of my Scythian ancestors. 
Their open confidence, their honest hate, 
Their love unfearing, and their anger told. 
Go— the good Christian waits— conduct him to her - r 
Zara expects thee— What she wills, obey. 

[Exit Osman. 
Oreu. Ho! Christian 1 enter — —wait a moment 
here. 

. Enter NERESTAN. 

Zara will soon approach— I go to find her. 

[Exit Oras. 
Ner. In what a state, hi what a place, I leave her? 
Oh, faith! Ob, father! Ob, my poor lost sister! 
She's here — 

Enter ZARA. 
Tlmnk Heaven, it is uot, then, uulawfut 
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To see you, yet once more, my lovely sister ! 
Not all bo happy ! — We, who met bat now, 

Shall never meet again for Lusignan— 

We sball be orphans still, and want a father. 

Zar. Forbid it Heaven ! 

Ner. His last sad hour's at hand 

That flow of joy, which follow'd oar discovery, 
Too strong and sadden for his age's weakuefs. 
Wasting his spirits, dry'd the source of life, 
And nature yields him up to time's demand. 
Shall he not die in peace?— Oh! let no doubt 
Disturb his parting moments with distrust ; 
Let me, when I return to close his eyes, 
Compose hismind's impatience too, and tell htm. 
Ton are confirm'd^aXhristian ! 

Zar. Ohl may his tout enjoy, in earth and 
heaven, 
Eternal rest! nor let one thought, one sigh, 
One bold complaint of mine recall his cares! 
But yon have injur'd me, who still cau doubt.— ■ 
What! am I not your sister P and sball yon 
Refuse me credit* You suppose me light; 
You, who should judge my honour by your own. 
Shall you distrust a truth I daYd avow, 
And stamp apostate on a sister's heart ! 

Ner. Ah ! do not misconceive me !— if I err»d. 
Affection, not distrust, misled my fear; 
Your will may be a Christian, yet, not yon ; 
There is a sacred mark— a sign of faith, 
A pledge of promise, that must firm yonr claim ; 
Wash you from guilt, and open Heaven before yon. 
Swear, swear by all the woes we all have borne, 
By all toe martyr'd saints who call you daughter, 
That you consent, this day, to seal our faith, 
By that mysterious rite which waits your call. 
x Zar. I swear by Heaven, and all its holy host, 
Its saints, its martyrs, its attesting angels, 
And the dread' presence of its living author, 
To have no faith but yours ;— to die a Christian! 
Now, tell me what this mystic faith requires. 

Ner. To hate the happinefs of Osman's throne, 
And love that God, who, through bis maze of woes, 
"*i brought us all, unhoping, thus together. 
[m« 1 am a soldier, uninstructed, 
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Nor daring to instruct, though strong in frith : 
But I will bring, th' ambafsador of Heaven, 
To clear yoar views, and lift you to your God! 

Be it your task to gain admiGuon for him. 

But where? from whom?— Oh! thou immortal 

Power ! 
Whence can we hope it, in this curs'd seraglio i 
Who is this slave of Osman ? Yes, this slave ! 
Does she not boast the blood of twenty kings ? 
Is not her race the same with that of Lewis ? 
Is she not Lusignaa's unhappy daughter? 
A Christian, and my sister ?— yet a slave ! 
A willing slave!— 1 dare not speak more plainly. * 

Zar. Cruel ! go on— Alas ! you do not know mt t 
At once, a stranger to my secret fate, 
My pains, my fears, my wishes, and my power : 
I am— I will be Christian— will receive 
This holy priest, with his mysterious blefsing; 
I will not do nor suffer aught unworthy 
Myself, my father, or my father's race.—— 
But, tell me— nor be tender on this point,-— 
What punishment your Christian laws decree, 
For an unhappy wretch, who, to herself 
, Unknown, and all abandoned by the world, 
Lost and enslav'd, has, in her sovereign master, 
Found a protector, generous as great, 
Has touchd his heart, and giv'n him all her own ? 
Ner. The punishment of such a slave should be 

Death in this world and pain in that to come. 

£ar. I am that slave— strike here— and save my 

shame. « 

Ner. Destruction to my hopes!— Can it be yon? 
Zar. It is— Adord by Osman, I adore him : 
This hour the nuptial rites will make us one. 
Ner. Whatl marry Osman!— Let the world grow 
dark, 
That the extingaUh'd son may hide thy shame! 
Could it be thus, it were no crime to kill thee. 
Zar. Strike, strike— I love him— yes, by Heavto, 

I love him. 
Ner. Death is thy due— but not thy due from me : 

Yet, were the honour of our bouse no bar 

My father's fame, and the too gentle laws 

Of that religion which thou hast disgrac'd 
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Did nfct the God thou quitrst hold back my arm—*— i 

Not there— I could not there — bat,* by my soul, ' 

I would rash, desp'rate, to the Saltan's breast. 
And plunge my sword in his proud heart who* 

damns thee. 
Oh ! shame! shame! shame! at such a time as this! 
When Lewis ! that awak'ner of the world, 
Beneath the lifted crofs makes Egypt pale, 
Aud draws the sword of Heaven to spread our faith I 
Now to submit to see my sister doom'd < 

A bosom slave to him whose tyrant heart 
But measures glory by the Christian's woe. 
Yes— 1 will dare acquaint our father with it; 
Departing Lusignan may live so long, 
As just to hear thy shame, and die to 'scape it. 

Zar. Stay—my too angry brother— stay — perhaps, \ 

Zara has resolution great as thine : i 

Tis cruel— and unkind !— Thy words are crimes ; ' 

If y weakuefs but misfortune! Dost thou suffer ; 
1 suffer more ; — Oh ! would to Heaven this blood 
Of twenty boasted kings would stop at once, 
And stagnate in my heart!— it then no more 
Would rush in boiling fevers through my veins, 
And every trembling drop be fill'd with Osman. 
How baa he lov'd me! how has he oblig'd mel 
1 owe thee to him ! What has be not done, 
To justify his bonndlefs pow'r of charming ? 
For me, be softens the severe decrees 
Of his own faith ;— and is it just that mine 
Should bid me hate him, but because be loves mt? 

No 1 will be a Christian but preserve 

My gratitude as sacred as my faith ; 
If 1 have death to fear forOsman's sake, 
It must be from his coldnefs, not bis love. 

Ner. I must at once condemn and pity thee ; 
" I cannot point thee out which way to go, 
" But Providence will lend its light to guide thee- 
" That sacred rite which thdu sbalt now receive, 
" Will strengthen and support tby feeble heart, 
" To live an innocent, or die a martyr:" 
Here, then, begin performance of thy vow ; 
Here, in the trembling horrors of thy soul, 
Promise thy king, thy father, and tby God, 

at to accomplish these detested nuptials. 
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Till first the revTend priest has cleard yoor eyes, 
Taught you to know, and giv'n you claim to Heav'n. 
Promise me this 

Zar. So, blefs me, Heav'n! I do. 

Go— hasten the good priest, I will expect him ; 
Bat first return— cheer my expiring father. 
Tell him I am, and will be all he wishes me : 
Tell him, to give him life 'twere joy to die. 

Ner. I go— Farewell— farewell, unhappy sister! 

[Exit Wertstan. 

Zar. I am alone— and now be just, my heart! 
And tell me, wilt thou dare betray thy God ? 
What am I ? What am I about to be ? 
Daughter of Lusignan — or wife to Osman ? 
Am I a lover most, or most a Christian ? 
" Would Selima were come! and yet tis just, 
" All friends should fly her who forsakes herself/* 
What shall I do?— What heart has strength to bear 
These double weights of duty?— Help me, Heav'n! 
To thy hard laws I render up my son! : 
But, oh ! demand it back— for now 'Us Osman's. 

Enten OSMAN. 

Osm. Shine out, appear, be found, my lovely 

Zara! 
Impatient eyes attend — the rites expect thee; 
And my devoted heart no longer brooks 
This distance from its soft'ner!— " all the lumps 
" Of nuptial love are lighted, and burn pure, 
" As if they drew their brightnefs from thy blushes : 
" The holy mosque is fill'd with fragrant fumes, 
" Which emulate the sweetnefs of thy breathing:**" 
" My prostrate people all confirm my choice, 
" And send their souls to heaven in prayers for blefi- 

ings. 
* Thy envious rivals, conscious of thy right, 
" Approve superior charms, and join to praise thee; 
" The throne that waits thee, seems to shine more 

richly, 
" As all its gems, with animated lustre, 
" Fear'd to look dim beneath the eyes of Zara!* 
Come, my slow love ! the ceremonies wait thee ; 
Come, and begin from this dear hour my triumph 
Vol. XXV. M 
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Zar. Ob, what a wretch am I ! Ob, gjrief ! Ob, 
love! 

*' Osm. Come come ■ 

" Zar. Where shall I hide my blushes ? 

" 0\m. Blushes here, in my bosom, bide 'em* 

"Z4r. My lord!" 

Osm. Nay, Zara— give me thy hand, and some— 

Zar. Instruct me, Heaven ! 
What I shonid say— Alas! I cannot speak. 

Osm. Away this modest, sweet reluctant tri- 
fling 
But doubles my desires, and thy own beauties. 

Zar. Ah, me! 

Osm. Nay— bat thou should'st not be too cruel. 

Zar. I can no longer bear it — Oh, my lord— 

Osm. Ha!—" What?— whence?— how ?" 

Zar. My lord! my sovreign! J 

Heav'n knows this marriage would have been a ' 

blifs 
Above my bumble hopes!— yet, witneft love ! 
Not from the grandeur of your throne that blift, 
But from the pride of calling Osman mine. ■ 

" Would you bad been no en? per or! and I t 

" Pofaefs'd of power and charms deserving yon I ~' 
" That. ^'tabling Asia's thrones. I might alone i 

" Have left a proffer'd world, to follow yon 
" Through deserts uninhabited by men, 
" And blefs'd with ample room for peace and love:* 
But, as it is these Christians— — 

Osm. Christians! What! 
How start two images into thy thoughts, ( 

So distant as the Christians and my love! ' 

Zar. That good old Christian, rev'rend Lusignan, - 
Now dying, ends bis life and woes together. 
' Osm. Well! let htm die— What has thy heart to 

feel, 
Thns prefoing. and thus tender, from the death 
Qf an old wretched Christian?— Thank our pro- 

phet, 
Thou art no Christian !— Educated here., 
Thy happy youth was tangbt our better faith : 
Sweet as thy pity shines, 'tis now mis-tim'd. 
M though an aged snfPrer dies unhappy, 

ould his foreign fate disturb onr Joye ? / 
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Zar. Sir, if yon love me, and woald nave me think 
That I am truly dear 

Osm. Heaven! if I love! 

Zar. Permit me 

Osm. What? 

Zar. To desire 

Osm. 8 peak out. v * 

Zar. The nuptial rites 
May be deferrd tiU 

Osm. Wbatl Is that the voice' 
OfZara? 

Zar. Ob, 1 cannot bear his frown! 

Osm. Of Zara! 

Zar. It is dreadful to my heart, 
To give you but a seeming cause for anger; 

Pardon my grief Alas! I cannot bear it; >. 

There is a painful terror in your eye 

That pierces to my soul hid from your sight 

I go to make a moment's truce with tears, 
And gather force to speak of my despair. 

[Exit disordered. 

Osm. I stand immoveable, like senselefs marble ; 
Horror bad frozen my suspended tongue ; 
And an astopish'd silence robb'd my will 
Of power to rell her tbat she shock'd my sonl! 
Spoke she to me ?— Sure I misunderstood her! 
Court it be me she left ?— What have 1 seen! 

Enter ORASMIN. 

Orasmin, what a ciiange is here .'—She's gone, 
And I permitted it, 1 know nut how. 

Oras. Perhaps you but accuse the charming fanlt 
Of innocence, too modest oft in love. 
Oam. But why, and whence those tears?— those 

looks! that flight! 
That grief, so strongly atamp'd on every feature ? 
If it has been that Frenchman!— What a thought! 
How low, bow horrid a suspicion that ! 
" 1 be dreadful flash af once gives light and kills 

me; 
" My too bold confidence repety'd my caution— 
" An infidel ! a slave!— a heart like mine 
" Rerinc'd to suffer from so vile a rival!" 
Bnt tell me, did'st th,ou mark 'em at their parting J 
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Did'st thou observe tbc language of their eyes ? 

Hide nothing from me Is my love betray'd? 

Tell me my whole disgrace : nay, if thou tremblest, 

I hear thy pity speak, though thou art silent: 
Oras. 1 tremble at the pangs I see you suffer. 

Let not your angry apprehension urge 

Your faithful slave to irritate your anguish ; 

I did, 'tis true, observe some parting tears; 

But they were tears of charity and grief: 

1 cannot think there was a cause deserving 

This agony of pafsion 

Osm. Why no 1 thank thee 

Orasmin, thou art wise! It cou'd not be 

That I should stand expos'd to such an insult. 

Thou know'st,had Zara meant me the offence. 
She wants not wisdom to have hid it better : 
How rightly didst thou judge!— Zara shall know it, 

And thank thy honest service After all, 

Might she not have some cause for tears, which I 
Claim no concern in— but the grief it gives her ? 
What an unlikely fear— from a poor slave, 
Who goes to-morrow, and, no doubt, who wishes, 
Nay, who resolves to see these climes no more. 
Oras. Why did you, sir, against our country s 
cnstom, 
Indulge him witb a second leave to come ? 
He said, he should return once more to see her. 

Osm. Return! the traitor! he return!— Dares he 
Presume to prefs a second interview? 

Would he be seen again? He shall be seen ; 

But dead. I'll punish the audacious slave, 

To teach the faltblefs fair to feel my anger. 
Be still, my transports ; violence is Wind : 
I know my heart at once is fierce and weak ; 
44 1 feel that I descend below myself; 
" Zara can never justly be suspected; 
" Her sweetnefs was not formed to cover treason : 
" Yet, Osman must not stoop to woman's follies ; 
" Tbelr tears, complaints, regrets, and reconcile- 
ments, 
*• With all their light, capricious roll of changes, 
" Are arts too vulgar to be tried on me. 
" it would become me better to resume 
foe empire of my will." Rather than fall 
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Beneath myself, I mast, how dear soe'er 

It costs me, rise— till I look down on Zara !— 

Away but mark me these seraglio doors, 

Against all Christians be they henceforth shut, 
Close as the dark retreats of silent death. 

[Exit Orasmin. 
What have I done, just Heav'n ! thy rage to move. 
That thou Jhouidst sink me down, so low to love i 

[Exit. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 
ZARA, SELIMA. 



Sel. Ah, madam ! bow at once I grieve yonr fate,-1 
And how admire your virtue!— Heaven permits, 
And Heaven will give you strength, to bear niisfor- 

tuue ; 
To break these chains, so strong and yet so dear. 
Zar. Oh, that 1 could support the fatal struggle* 
, Sel. Th' Eternal aids your weaknefs, sees yonr 
will, / 

Directs your purpose, and rewards your sorrows. 
Zar. Never had wretch more cause to hope he 

does. 
Sel. What! though yon here no more behold 
your father ! 
There is a father to be found above, 
Who can restore that father to his daughter. 

Zar. But I have planted pain in O&man's bosom.; 
He loves me, even to death! and I reward him 
With anguish and despair.— How base! how cruel! 
But I deservM him not ; I should have been 
Too happy, and the hand of Heav'n repeird me. 

Sel. What! will you then regret the glorious tola. 
And hazard thus a vict'ry bravely won? 

Z,ar. Inhuman vict'ry! 'thou dost not know 

/his love so pow'rful, this sole joy of life, 
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This first, Best hope of earthly faapptaefs, ' 

Is yet lefs powerful in my heart than Heaven! 

To him who made that heart I offer it ; 

There, there, I sacrifice my bleeding pafsion ; 

I pour before him ev'ry guilty tear ; 

I beg him to efface the fond imprefsion. 

And fill with his own image all my sonl : 

But, while I weep and sigh, repent and pray, 

Remembrance brings the object of my love, 

And evry light illusion floats before him. 

I see, I hear him, and again he charms ! 

Pills my glad soul, and shines 'twixt me and Heavto ! 

Oh, all ye royal ancestors! Oh, father! 

Mother! You Christians, and the Christians' God £ 

Yon who deprive me of this gen'rous lover ! 

If yon permit me not to live for him, 

Let me not live at all, and I am blefs'd : 

*' Let me die innocent ; let his dear hand 

" Close the sad eyes of her he stoop'd to love, 

" Aud I acquit my fate, and ask no more. , , 

" But he forgives me not — • — regardlefs now, 

" Whether, or how I live, or when I die. 

** He quits me, scorns me ■ and I yet live on, 

* And talk of death as distant." 

*£. Ah! despair not; 
Trust your eternal helper, and be happy. 
Zar. Why what has Osman done, that he 

too should not ? 
Has Heaven so nobly form'd his heart to hate it? 
Gen'rous and just, beneficent and brave, 

Were he but Christian What can man be more? 

I wish, methinks, this rev'rend priest was come 
To free me from these doubts, which shake my 

soul : 
Yet know not why 1 should not dare to hope, 
That Heavn, whose mercy all confefs and feel, 
Will pardon and approve th' alliance wish'd : 
Perhaps it seats me on the throne of Syria, 
To tax my pow'r for these good Christians' comfort. 
Thou know'st the mighty Salad ine, who first 
Conquer'd this empire from my father's race, 
o, like my Osman charm'd the admiring world, 
breath, though Syrian, from a Christian mo- 

tber. 
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Sel. What mean yoa, madam ! Ah! you do no* 
see— 

Zar. Yea, yes— I see it all; I am not blind: 
I see my country and my race condemn me; 
I see, that spite of all, I still love Osman. 
What if 1 now go throw me at his feet, 
And tell him there sincerely what I am ? 

Sel. Consider— that might cost your brother's 
life, 
Expose the Christians, and betray you all. 

Zar. You do not know the noble heart of Osman. 

Sel. I know him the proteetor of a faith, 

Sworn enemy to ours ; The more be loves, 

The lefs will he permit you to profefs 
Opinions which he bates : to-night the priest. 
In private introdoc'd, attends you here; 
You promis'd him admlfsion— — 

Zar. Would I bad not ! 
I promis'd, too, to keep this fatal secret ; 
My father's urg'd command requird it of me ; 
I must obey, all dangerous as it ts ; 
Compell'd to silence, Osman is enrag'd, 
Suspicion follows, and I lose his love. 

£r»Ur OSMAN. 
Otm. Madam! there was a time when my charm'* 

heart \ 

Made it a virtue to be lost in love ; . j 

When,' without blushing, I indulg'd my /tame, ' 

And every day still made you dearer to me. 
You taught me, madam, to believe my love 
Rewarded and returned— nor was that hope, 
Meihinfcs, too bold for reason. Emperors 
Who choose to sigh devoted at the fett 
Of beauties, whom the world conceive their slaves 
Have fortune's claim, at least, to sure succefs: 
But 'twere profane to think of power in love. i 

Dear as my paf6lon makes you, I decline •; 

Poftefsion of her charms, whose heart's another's. 
You wril not find me a .weak, jealous ldver, 
By coarse reproaches, giving pain to you, i 

And shaming my own greatnefs— wounded deep** — *- ' 
Yet shunning and disdaining low complaint, 
I come to tettyoa 
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Zar. Give my trembling heart 
A moment's respite 

Osm. " That unwilling coldnefs 
" Is the just prize of your capricious lightnefs; 
" Your ready arts may spare the fruitless pains 
" Of colouring deceit with fair pretences ; 
" 1 would not wish to bear your slight excuses; 
" I cherish ignorance, to save my blushes." 
Osman in every trial shall remember 

That he is emperor. Whate'er I suffer, 

Tis due to honour that I give up you, 
And to my injur'd bosom take despair, 
Rather than shamefully pofsefs you sighing, 
Convinc'd those sighs were never meant for me— 
Go, madam — you are free— from Osman's pow'r — 
Expect no wrongs, but see his face no more. 

Zar. At last, 'tis come— the fear'd, the murd'ring 
moment 
Is come and I am cars' d by earth and heaven! 

{Throws herse(f on the Ground. 
am lov'd no more 

If you 

Osm. It is too true, my fame requires it; 
It is too true, that I unwilling leave you: 

That I at once renounce you and adore 

Zara! you weep! 

Zar. If I am doom'd to lose yon, 
If I must wander o'er an empty world. 

Unloving and unlov'd OhJ yet, do justice* 

To the afflicted do not wrong me doubly: 

Punish me, if 'tis needful to your peace, 

But say not, I deserv'd it—" This, at least, 

'* Believe— ^for not the greatnefs of your soul 

" Is truth more pure and sacred no regret 

u Can touch my bleeding heart, for I have lost 
" The rank of her you raise to share your throne. 
" 1 know 1 never ought to have been there ; 
" My fate and my defects require I lose you." 
But ah ! my heart was never known to Osman. 
May Heav'n that punishes for ever hate me, 
f f 1 regret the lofs of aught but you. 
>», Rise— "rise, this means not love? 

v «r. Strike Strike me, Heaven ! 

»»." What! is it love to force yourself to wound 
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The heart yon wish to gladden ? But I find 
Lovers least know themselves ; for I believd, 
That I bad taken back the power I gave you; 
Yet see!— you did bat weep, and have resum'd me ! 

Proud as I am 1 must confefs, one wish 

Evades my power the blefsing to forget you. 

Zara— thy tears were form'd to teach disdain, 

That softnefs can disarm it. Tis decreed. 

I must for ever love — but from what cause, 
If thy consenting heart partakes my fires, 
Art thou reluctant to a blefsing meant me ? 

Speak ! " Is it levity or, is it fear ? 

" Fear of a power that, but for blefsing thee, 

*' Had, without joy, been painful." Is it artifice/ 

Oh! spare the needlefs pains Art was not mad* 

For Zara. Art, however innocent, 

Looks like deceiving 1 abhorr'd it ever. 

Zar. Alas! I have no art; not even enough 
To hide this love, and this distrefs you give me. 

Osm. New riddles! Speak with plainnefs to my 
soul; 
What canst thou meau ? 

Zar. I have no power to speak it. 

Osm. Is it some secret dangerous to my state ? 
Is it some Christian plot grown ripe against me ? 

Zar. Lives there a wretch so vile as to betray 
you ! 
Osman is blefi'd beyond the reach of fear: 
Fears and misfortunes threaten only Zara. 

Osm. Why threaten Zara? 

Zar. Permit me, at your feet, 
Thus trembling, to beseech a favour from yon ? 

Osm. A favour ! Oh, you guide the will of Osman. 

Zar. Ah! would to heaven our duties wers) 
united, 
" Firm as our thoughts and wishes!" But this day ; 
But this one sad, unhappy day, permit me, 
Alone, and far-divided from your eye, 
To cover my distrefs, lest you, too tender, 
Should see and share it with me— from to-morrow, 
I will not have a thought conceaTd from you. 

*' Otm. What strange disquiet, from what straw 
cause! 

* Zar. if i am really blefi'd with Osman's 1 
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" He will not then refuse this humble prayer." 

Osm. If it mast be, it mast.— Be pleas'd, my will 
Takes purpose from your wishes ; and consent 
Depends not on my choice, but your decree : 

Go hut remember how be loves, who thus 

Finds a delight in pain, because you give it. 

Zar. it gives -me more than pain to make yon 
feel it. 

Osm. And -can you, Zara, leave me ? 

Zar. Alas ! my lord ! [Exit Zara. 

Osm. [Alone.] It should be yet, methinkt, toa 
soon to fly me ! 
Too soon, as yet, to wrong my easy faith. 
The more I think, the left I can conceive, 
What hidden cause should raise such strange de- 
spair ! 
Now, when her hopes have wings, and every wish 
Is courted to be lively!— When 1 love, 
And ioy and empire prefs her to their bosom; 
" When not alone belov'd, but ev'n a lover : 
" Profefting and accepting; bleft'd and btefsing; 
" To see her eyes, through tears, shine mystic lovel 
" *Tis madnefsl and I were unworthy power, 
'* To suffer longer the capricious insult!'* . 
Yet, was I blamelefs ?— No— I was too rash ; 
1 have felt Jealousy, and spoke it to her : 
I have distrusted her— and still she loves : 
Gen'rous atonement that! " and 'tis my doty 
" To expiate, by a length of soft indulgence, 
" The transports of a rage, which still was love. 
" Henceforth, I never will suspect her false : 
" Nature's plain power of charming dwells rfbout 

her, 
" Arid Innocence gives force to every word. 
" I owe full confidence to all she looks, 
" For in her eye shines truth, and ev'ry beam 
" Shoots confirmation round her/'— 1 remark'd, 
Ev»n while she wept, her soul a thousand times 
Spru ng to her lips, and long'A to leap to mine, 
with honest, ardent ntt'rance of her love. 

*N» can poftefs a heart so low, so base, \ 

•K>k such tendernefe, and yet have none ? ' 
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Enter M ELI DOR with ORASMIN. 

Mel. This letter, great disposer of the world! 
Addrefs'd to Zara, and in private brought, 
Your faithful guards this moment intercepted. 
And humbly offer to your sovereign eye. 
Osm. Come nearer, give it me.— To Zara!— Rise. 

Bring it with speed Shame on your flattering 

distance 

f Advancing, and snatching the Letter. 
Be honest— and approach me like a subject 
Who serves the prince, yet not forgets the man. 
MU. One of the Christian slaves, whom late 
your bounty 
Released from bondage, sought with heedful guile, 

Unnotic'd to deliver it. Discover'd 

He waits, in chains, his doom from your decree. 
Osm. Leave me! I tremble, as if something fatal 

Were meant me from this letter should I read it ? 

Oras. Who knows but it contains some happy 

truth 

That may remove all doubts, and calm your heart ? 

Osm. Be it as 'twill— it shall be read—" my bands 

" Have apprehension that out- reaches mine! 

" Why should they tremble thus?"— 'tis done— 

and now, [Opens the Letter. 
Fate, be thy call obey'd Orasmin, mark 

4 'there is a secret pafsage tow'rd the mosque ; 
That way you might escape; and uupercetv'd, 
Fly your observers, and fulfil oor hope; 
Despise the danger, and depend on me, 
Who wait you, but to die if yon deceive.' 

Hell! tortures! death! and woman!— What, Oras- 
min! 
Are we awake ? Heardst thou ? Can this be Zara ? 

Oras. Would I had lost all sense— for what I 
heard 
Has eover'd my afflicted heart with horror. 

Osm. Thou seest how I am treated! 

Oras. Monstrous treason ! 

To an affront like this you cannot must not 

Remain insensible You, who but now. 
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From the most slight suspicion, felt such pain. 
Must, in the horror of so black a guilt, 
Find an effectual cure, and banish love. 

Osm. Seek her this instant— go, Orasmin, fly — 
Shew her this letter — bid her read and tremble : 
Then, in the rising horrors of her guilt, 
Stab her unfaithful breast, and let her die. 

Say, while thou strik'st Stay, stay, return and 

pity me ; 
" I will think first a moment— Let that Christian 
" Be strait confronted with her— Stay— I will, 

«' I will— 1 know not whatP Would I were 

dead! 
Would I had dy'd, unconscious of this shame ! 

Oras. Never did prince receive so bold a wrong. 

Osm. See here detected this infernal secret! 
This fountain of her tears, which my weak heart 
Mistook for marks of tendernefs and pain! 
Why! what a reach has womau to deceive I 
Under how fine a veil of grief and fear 
Did she propose retirement till to-morrow! 
And I, blind dotard ! gave the fool'* consent, 

Sooth'd her, and suffcr'd her to go ! She parted, 

Difsoiv'd in tears ; and parted to betray me ! 

*' Oras. Reflection serves but to confirm her 
guilt. 
" At length resume yourself; awaken thought; 
M Afsert your greatnefs; and resolve like Osman. 

" Osm. Nerestan, too— Was this the boasted ho- 
nour 
" Of that proud Christian, whom Jerusalem 
" Grew loud in praising! whose half envy'd virtue 
" I wonder'd at myself; and felt disdain 
*' To be but equal to a Christian's greatnefs! 
" And does be thank me thus ! base infidel 1 
" Honest, pretending, pious, praying villain ! 
*' Yet Zara is a thousand times more base, 
" More hypocrite, than he! A slave ! a wretch ! 
*' So low, so lost, that even the vilest labours, 
" In which he lay condemn'd, could never sink him 

" Beneath his native infamy Did she not know 

" What I have done, what suffer'd— for her sake :" 

Oras. Could you, my gracious lord! forgive my 
/Yon would— [teaj. 
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Osm. I know it— thou art right— I'll see her— 

I'll tax her in thy presence ;— I'll upbraid her 

I'll let her learn— Go— find, and bring her to me. 

" Oras. Alas, my lord ! disorder'd as you are 
" What can yon wish to say \ 
*■*■ Osm. I know not, now — v 
" But I resolve to see her— lest she think 
' ( Her falsehood has, perhaps, the power to grieve 
me." [complaints, 

Oras. Believe me, sir, your tbreat'nlngs, your 
What will tbey all produce, but Zara's tears 
To quench this fancy'd anger! Your lost heart, 
Seduc'd against itself, will search but reasons 
To justify the guilt, which gives it pain: 
Rather conceal from Zara this discovery; 
And let some trusty slave convey the letter, 
Reclos'd to her own hand— then shall you learn, 
Spite of her frauds, disguise, and artifice, 
The firmnefs, or abasement of her soul. 
- Osm. Thy counsel charms me! We'll about it 

now. 
" Twill be some recompence, at least, to see 
•' Her blushes when detected. 
«• Orat. Oh, my lord! 

u I -doubt you in the trial for your heart. 

" Osm. Distrust me not— my love, Indeed, is 
weak, 
" But honour and disdain more strong than Zara." 
Here, take this fatal letter— chnse a slave 
Whom yet she never saw, and who retains 

His tried fidelity— Dispatch— begone 

[Exit Orasmin. 
Now, whither shall I turn my eyes and steps, 
The sorest way to shun her : and give time 

For this discovering trial? Heav'u! she's 

here! 

Enter ZARA. 

So, madam ! fortune will befriend my cause, 
And free me from your fetters.— Yon are met 
Most aptly, to dispel a new.ris'n doubt, 
That claims the finest of your arts to glofs it. 
Unhappy each by other, it is time 
To end our mutual pain, that both may rest : 
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Yoa want not generosity, bnt love; 

My pride forgotten, my obtruded throne, 

My favours, cares, respect, and tendernefs, 

Touching your gratitude, provok'd regard ; 

Till, by a length of benefits bcsieg'd, 

Your heart submitted, and you thought 'twas love: 

But yon deceiv'd yourself and injur'd me. 

There is, I'm told, an object more deserving 

Your love than Osman 1 would know his name: 

Be just, nor trifle with my anger: tell me 

Now, while expiring pity struggles faint; 

While I have yet, perhaps, the pow»r to pardon : 

Give up the bold invader of my claim, 

And let him die to save thee. Thou art known ; 

Think and resolve— While I yet speak, renounce 

him; 
While yet the thunder rolls suspended, stay it; 
Let thy voice charm me, and repall my soul. 
That turns averse, and dwells no more on Zara. 
Zar. Can it be Osman speaks, and speaks to 
Zara? 
learn, cruel! learn, that tbta afflicted heart, 
This heart which Heav'n delights to prove by tor- 
tures, 
Bid it not love, has pride and power to shun yon. 
" Alas! yon will not know me ! What have I 
" To fear, but that unhappy love you question ? 
" That love which only could outweigh the shame 
" I feel, while I descend to weep my wrongs." 
I know not whether Heav'n, that frowns upon me. 
Has destin'd my unhappy days for yours ; 
But, be my fate or blefs'd or curs'd, I swear 
By honour, dearer ev'n than life or love, 
Could Zara be bnt mistreis of herself, 
She would, with cold regard look dowu on kings, 
And, you alone excepted, fly 'em all. 
" Would you learn more, and open all my heart ? 
" Know then, that, spite of this renew'd injustice, 
" 1 do not— cannot wish to love you lets : 
" That, long before yon look'd so low as Zara 
*' She gave her heart to Osman ; yours, before 
*' Your benefits had bought her, or your eye 
" Mad thrown distinction round her ; never had, 
- ever will acknowledge other lover:"— . . 
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And to this sacred truth, attesting Heaven, 
1 call tby dreadful notice ! If my heart 
Deserves reproach, 'tis for, but not from Osman. 

Osm. «' What! does, she yet presnme to swear 
sincerity!" 
Oh, boldnefs of unblushing perjury! 
Had I not seen ; had I not read such proof 
Of her light falsehood as extinguish'd doubt, 
I could not be a man, and not believe her. 

Zar. Alas, my lord ! what cruel fears have teiz'd 
you? 
What harsh, mysterious words were those I heard ? 

Osm. What fears should Osman feel, since Zar* 
loves him ? 

Zar. 1 cannot live and answer to your voice 
In that reproachful tone ; yonr angry eye 
Trembles with fury while you talk of love. 

Osm. Since Zara loves him ! 

Zar. Is it pofslble 
Osman should disbelieve it ?— Again, again 

Your late-repented violence returns 

Alas! what killing frowns you dart against me! 
Can it be kind ? Can it be just to doubt me ? 

Osm. No! I can doubt no longer— You may re- 
tire. [Exit Zara. 

Re-enter ORASMIN. 

Orasmin, she's perfidious, even beyond 
Her sex's undiscover'd power of seeming ; 
*' She's at the topmost point of 6hamelefs artifice ; 
" An emprefs at deceiving ! Soft and easy, 
" Destroying like a plague, in calm tranquillity: 
" She's innocent she swears — so is the fire ; 
" It shines in harmlefs distance, bright and pleas- 
ing, 
" Consuming nothing till it first embraces." 
Say ; hast thou chosen a slave ?— Is he instructed ? 
Haste to detect her vileneft and my wrongs. 

Oras. Punctual I have obey'd your whole com- 
mand: 
Bnt have you arm'd, my lord, your injur'd heart 
With coldnefs and indifference ? Can you hear, 
AJJ paioiefs and unmov'd, the false one's shame ? 

Osm. Orasmin, I adore her more than ever. 
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Ora». My lord! my emperor! forbid it, Heaven! 

Osm. I have discern'd a gleam of distant hope ; 
" This hateful Christian, the light growth of France, 
" Proud, young, vain, amorous, conceited, rash, 
" Has misconceiv'd some charitable glance, 
" And judg'd it love in Zara : he alone, 
*' Then has offended me. Is it her fault, 
" If those she charms are indiscreet and daring ? 
" Zara, perhaps, expected not this letter ; 
" And f , with rashnefs groundleft as its writers, 
" Took fire at my own fancy, and have wrong'd 

her." 
Now hear me with attention— Soon as night 
Has thrown her welcome shadows o'er the palace ; 
When this Nerestan, this ungrateful Christian, 
Shall lurk in expectation near our walls. 
Be watchful that our guards surprise and seise him : 
Then, bound in fetters and o'erwhelm'd with shame, 
Conduct the daring traitor to my presence : — 
But, above all, be sure you hurt not Zara ; 
Mindful to what supreme excefs I love. 

[Exit Oras. 
On this last trial all my hopes depend ; 
Prophet, for once thy kind afsistance lend, 
Dispel the doubts that rack my anxious breast. 
If Zara's innocent, thy Osman's blest [Exit. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. 
ZARA and SELIMA. 



Ztir. Sooth me no longer, with tbls vain desire ; 
To a recluse like me, who dares henceforth 

Presume admifsion! the seraglio's shut — ■ 

"Tr'd and impafsable as death to time ! 

Nrother ne'er most hope to see me more : 
■ow ! what unknown slave accosts us her* ? 
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Enter M ELI DOR. 

Mel. This letter, trusted to my hands, receive, 
In secret witnefs I am wholly yours. 

\Zara reads the Letter. 

Sel. [Aside.] Thou everlasting ruler of the world ! 
Shed thy wish'd mercy on onr hopelefs tears; 
Redeem us from the bands of hated infidels, 
And save my princefs from the breast of Osman. 

Zar. I wish, my friend, the comfort of your 
counsel. 

Sel. Retire— yon shall be call'd— wait near— Go, 
leave us. [Exit Mel. 

Zar. Read this, and tell me what I ought to 
answer : 
For I would gladly hear my brother's voice. 

Sel, Sjy- rather yon wpuld hear the voice of 
Heav'n. 
lis not your brother calls yon, but your God. 

Zar. I know it, nor resist his awful will ; 
Thou knowst that I have bound my soul by oath ; 
But can I— ought I— to engage myself, 
My brother, and the Christians, in this danger ? 

Sel. 'Tis not their danger that alarms your fears j 
Your love speaks loudest to yonr shrinking soak 
" I know your heart of strength' to hazard all, 
" But it has let in traitors, who surrender 
" On poor pretence of safety :— Learn at least, 
f To understand the weaknefs that deceives you: 
" You tremble to offend yonr hanghty lover, 
" Whom wrongs and outrage but endear the more ; 
" Yes— you are blind to Osinan's cruel natirre, 
" That Tartar's fiercenefs, that obscures bis boon- 

ties," 
This tyger, savage in his tendernefo, 
Courts with contempt, and threatens amidst soft- 

nefs; 
Yet, cannot yonr neglected heart efface 
His fated, flx'd imprefsion! 

Zar. What reproach 

Can I with justice make him? 1, indeed, 

Have given him cause to hate me! 

Was not his throne, was not his temple ready ? 

Vol. XIV. N 
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Did he not court bis slave to be a queen, 
And have not I declin'd it ?- — I who ought 
To tremble, conscious of affronted power! 
Have not I triumph'd o'er his pride and love ? . 
Seen him submit his own high will to mine, 
And sacrifice his wishes to my weaknefs ? 

Sel. Talk we no more of this unhappy pafolon : 
What resolution will your virtue take ? 

Zar. All things 1 combine to sink me to despair : 
From the seraglio death alone will free me. 
I long to see the Christians' happy climes ; 
Yet in the moment, while I form that prayer, 
I sigh a secret wish to languish here. 
How sad a state Is mine! my restlefs soul 
All ign'rant what to do, or what to wish : 
My only perfect sense is that of pain. 
Oh, guardian Heav'n! protect my brother'* life, 
For I will meet him, and fulfil his prayer : 
Then, when from Solyma's unfriendly walls, 
His absence shall unbind his sister's tongue, 
Osman shall learn the secret of my birth, 
My faith unshaken, and my deathlefs love; 
He will approve my choice, and pity me. 
M send my brother word he may expect me. 
Call in the faithful slave — God of my fathers » 

iExitSdima. 
# . irect. 

Enter SEL1MA and M ELI DOR. 

Go tell the Christian who intrusted thee, 

That Zara's heart is flx»d, nor shrinks at danger ; 
And that my faithful friend win", at the hour, 
Expect, and introduce him to his wish. 
Away— —the Sultan comes ; he must not find us. 

[Exeunt Zara and Settma. 

Enter OSMAN and ORASMIN. 
Osm. 8wifter, ye hours, move on ; toy fory glows 
Impatient, and would push the wheels of time. 
How now I Whatmefsage dost thou bring? Speak 
boldly— t a , 

t answer gave she to the letter sent her ? 
\ She blnsh'd and trembled, and grew pale, 
and paos'd. 
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Then blush'd, and read it; and again grew pale; 
And wept, and smil'd, and doubted, and resolv'd : 
For after all this race of varied pafsions, 
When she had sent me out, and caJl'd me back, 
Tell bira (she cry'd) who has intrusted thee, 
That Zara's heart is fix'd, nor shrinks at danger; 
And that my faithful friend will, at the boar, 
Expect, and introduce him to his wish. 
Osm. Enough— begone— 1 have no ear for more.— 

[To the Slave. 
Leave me, thou too, Orasmin.— Leave me, life, 

[To Orasmin. 
For ev'ry mortal aspect moves my hate: ' 

Leave me to my distraction •• I grow mad, 

" And cannot bear the visage of a friend. 
"Leave me to rage, despair, and shame, and 

wrongs ; 
" Leave me to seek myself— and shun mankind. " 

[Exit Orasmin. 
Who am 1 ?— Heav'n! Who ami? What resolve I ? 
Zara ! Nerestan ! sound these words like names 

Decreed to join?— Why pause I ?— Perish Zara 

Would I could tear her image from my heart : 

" 'Twere happier not to live at all, than live 

" Her scorn, the sport of an ungrateful /site one ! 

" And sink the so V reign In a woman's property." 

Re-enter ORASMIN. 

Orasmin ! Friend 1 return, I cannot bear 
This absence from thy reason : twas ankrad, 
'Twas cruel to obey me, thus distrefs'd, 
And wanting pow'r to think, when I had lost thee. 
How goes the bonr ? Has he appear'd, this rival I 
Perish tbe shameful sound— This villain Chris- 
Has he appear'd below? [ban! 

Oras. Silent and dark, 
Tb' unbreatbing world is hashed, as if it heard, 
And listened to your sorrows. 

Osm. Ob, treacb'rous night! 
Thou lend'st thy ready veil to ev'ry treason, 
And teeming mischief* thrive beneath thy shade. 
N Otasnrin, prophet, reason, troth, and love ! 
" After such length of benefits, to wrong me! 
" How have I overrated, bow mistaken. 
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'« The mcrlt-of her beauty!— Did I not 

" Forget 1 was a monarch ? Did I remember 

** That Zara was a slave ? 1 gave up all; 

" Gave up tranquillity, distinction, pride, 
" And fell the shameful victim of my love! 

u Oras. Sir, Sovereign, Sultan, my Imperial Mas- 
«* Reflect on your own greatnefs, [ter! 

** The distant provocation.'' 
Osm. Hark ! Heard'st thou nothing ? 
Oras. My lord ! 

Osm. A voice, like dying groans! 
Oras. I listen, but can hear nothing. 

Osm. Again !— look out—he comes 

Oras. Nor tread of mortal foot— nor voice I bear : 
The still seraglio lies, profoundly plung'd 
In death-like silence ! nothing stirs.— The air 
Is soft, as infant sleep, no breathing wing 
Steals through the shadows, to awaken night. 
Osm. Horrors a thousand times more dark than 
.these, 

Benight my sufTring soul Thou dost not know 

To what excels of tendernefs I lov'd her : 
I knew no happinefs but what she gave me, 
Nor could have felt a misery but for her ! 

Pity this weaknefe mine are tears, Orasmin, 

That fall not oft, nor lightly. * 

Oras. Tears! Oh, Heaven! [eyes! 

" Osm. The first which ever yet unmann d my 

" Oh ! pity Zara pity me Orasmin, 

*' These but foreran the tears of destln'd blood." 
Oras. Oh, my unhappy lord !— I tremble foivyou— 
Osm. Do— tremble at my sufferings, at my love; 

At my revenge too, tremble for 'tis due, 

And will not be deluded. 

Oras. Hark! I bear 
The steps of men, along the neighb'ring wall! 

Osm. Fly— seize him— 'tis Nerestan! Wait no 
But drag him down to my impatient eye. [chains, 

[Exit Orasmin. 

Enter ZARA and SEL1MA, in the dark. 
Zar. Where art thou, Selima ? Give me thy band. 
* so dark, I tremble as I step, 
h fears and starting!, never felt till now! 
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Osm. Damnation t 'tis her voice! the welt-known 
sound, 
That has so often charm 'd me into basenefs! 

" Oh, the perfidious hypocrite ! -she goes 

*' To meet th' inviting infidel! now, now," 

[Drawing a Dagger. 
Revenge, stand firm, and intercept his wishes ;— 
Revenge! On whom ?— No matter— Earth and 

Heaven 
Would blush, should I forbear : now— Zara, now ! 

[Drops the Dagger. 
I must not, cannot strike, the starting steel, 
Unwilling, flies my hand, and shuns to wound her. 
Zar. This is the private path— come nearer, lead 

Are we not notic'd, tbink'st thou ? [me 

Set. Fear not, madam ; 
It cannot now be long, ere we shall meet him. 
Osm. That word has given me back my ebbing 

rage — . [Recovers the Dagger. 

Zar. I walk in terror, and my heart forebodes. 
Who's there ?— Nerestan! Is it you ?— O welcome— 

Osm. [Stabbing her.} This to thy heart 'T» 

not the traitor meets thee, 
»Tls the betray'd— who writes it in thy blood. - 
Zar. Oh, gracious Heaven! receive my parting 
soul, 
And take thy trembling servant to thy mercy 

* [0»«- 
Osm. Sonl !— then revenge has reach'd thee— I 
will now 
Haste from this fatal place— I cannot leave her! 
Whom did I strike ? Was this the act of love ? 
Swallow me, earth !— She's silent— Zara's dead ! 
And should I live to see returning day, (Jefe, 

'Twill shew me but her blood !— shew me left joy- 
In a wide, empty world, with nothing round me, 
But penitence and pain— And yet, 'twas just;— 

Hark i Destiny has sent her lover to me, 

To fill my vengeance, and restore my joy. < 

Enter ORASMIN with NERESTAN. 

Approach, thou wretch ! thou more than enrs'd! 

. come near 

Thou who, in gratitude for freedom gain'd. 
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Hast giv'n me miseries beyond thy own ! 

Thou heart of hero with a traitor's soul! 

" Go— reap thy due reward, prepare to suffer, 

" Whatever inventive malice can inflict, 

" To make thee feel thy death, and perish slow." 

Are my commands obey'd ? 

Ortu. All is prepared. 

Osm. Thy wanton eyes look round, in search of 
Whose love, descending to a slave like thee, [her 
From mydisbonour'd hand receiv'd her doom. 
Seel where she lies 

Ner'. Ob, fatal, rash mistake ! 

Osm. Dost thon behold her, slave ? 

Ner. Unhappy sister ! [didst, 

Osm. Sister! Didst thon say sister? If thon 

Blefs me with deafnefs, Heaven ! 

Ner. Tyrant ! I did 

She was my sister All that now is left thee, 

Dispatch-: — From my distracted heart drain next 
The remnant of the royal Christian blood : 
Old Lusignan, expiring in my arms, 
Sent his too wretched son, with his last blefsing, 

To bis now murder'd daughter! 

Would I had seen the bleeding innocent! 
I would have liv'd to speak to her in death; 
Would have awaken'd in her languid heart, 
A livelier sense of her abandon'd God : 
That God, who left by her, forsook her too, 
And gave the poor lost sufferer to thy rage. 

Osm. Thy sister!— Lusignan her father— Selima ! 
Can this be true ?— and have 1 wrong'd thee, Zara i 

Set. Thy love was all the cloud, 'twiit her and 
HeaVn ! [traction 

Osm. Be dnmb for thou art base, to add dls- 

To my already more than bleediug heart. 

And was thy love sincere ?— What then remains ? 

Ner. Why should a tyrant hesitate on murder ; 
There now remains but mine, of all the blood 
Which, through thy father's cruel reign and thine, 
Has never ceas'd to stream on Syria's sands. 
Restore a wretch to his nnbappy race ; 
Nor hope that torments, after auch a scene, 
'-•u force one feeble groan to feast thy anger. 

raise my fruitlefc words in empty air ; 
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The tyrant, o'er the bleeding wound he made, 
Hangs bis unmoving eye, and heeds not me. 

Osm. Oh, Zara ! 

Ortu. Alas, my lord, return — whither wonld grief 

Transport your geiTrous heart ? This Christian 

dog 

Osm. Take off his fetters, and observe my will : 
To him, and all bin friends, give instant liberty: 
Pour a profusion of the richest gifts 
On these unhappy Christians ; and when heap'd 
With vary'd benefits, and charg'd with riches, 
Give 'em safe conduct to the nearest port. 

Ortu. But. sir 



Osm. Reply not, but obey. 



Fly — nor dispute thy master's last command, 
Thy prince, who orders— and thy friend, who loves 

thee ! 
Go— lose no time — farewell— begone—and thou! 

Unhappy warrior— yet lefs lost than I 

Haste from our bloody land— and to thy -own, 
Convey this poor, pale object of my rage. 
Thy king, and all bis Christians, when they hear 
Thy miseries, shall mourn 'em with their tears ; 
But, if thou tell'st 'em mine, and tell'st 'em truly, 
They who shall hate iny crime, shall pity me. 
Take, too, this poniard with thee, which ray hand 
Has stain'd with blood far dearer than my own; 
Tell 'em — with this I murder'd her I lov'd ; 
The noblest and most virtuous among women ! 
The soul of innocence, and pride of truth : 
Tell 'em, 1 laid my empire at her feet : 
Tell 'em, I plung'd my dagger in her blood 
Tell 'em, I so ador'd— and thus reveng'd her. 

[■Stabs himself. 
Rev'rence this hero— and condoct him safe. [Dies, 

Ner. Direct me, great inspirer of the soul! 
How should l act, how judge in this distrefs! 
Amaziug grandeur ! and detested rage! 
Ev'n I, amidst my tears, admire this foe, 
And mourn his death, wbf liv'd to give me woe. 

[Exeunt. 



EPILOGUE. 



HERB, take a surfeit, sirs, of being jealous, 

And shun the pains that plague those Turkish 

fellows : 
Where love and death join hands, their darts con. 
foundiug : [ing. 

Save us, good Heaven, from this new way of wound- 
Curs'd climate ! where to cards a lone-left woman 
Has only one of her black guards to summon ! [at : 
Sighs, and sits mop'd, with her tame beast to gaze 
And that cold treat, is all the, game she plays at ! 
For, should she once some abler hand be trying, 
Poniard's the word ! and the first deal is — dying ! 

'Slife ! shou'd the bloody whim get ground in 
Britain, 
Where woman's freedom has such heights to sit on; 
Dagger, provok'd, would bring on desolation : 
And tnurder'd belies unpeople half the nation! 

Pain would I hope this play, to move compafsion; 

And live to hunt suspicion out of fariiion. 

Four motives strongly recommend the lover's 
Hate of this weaknefs that our scene discovers. 

First then— A woman will, or won't — depend on't: 
If she willdo't, she will .-—and, there's all end on't. 
But, if she won't— since safe and sound your trust is, 
Fear is affront : and jealousy injustice. 

Next,— he who bids his dear do what she pleases, 
Blunts wedlock's edge; and all its torture eases : 
For— not to feel yotfr suflTrin?s, is the same, 
As not to suffer : — All the difference— name. 

Thirdly— The jealous husband wrongs his honour; 
No wife goes lame, without some hurt upon her : 
And the malicious world will still be guefsing, 
Who ofts dines out, dislikes her own cook's drefsing. 

Fourth, and lastly,— to conclude my lecture, 
If you'Would fix the inconstant wife— respect her. 
She who perceives her virtues over-rated, 
Will fear to have the account more justly stated : 

i borrowing, from her pride, the good wife's 
seeming, 
r really such—to merit your esteeming. 



A 

COMIC CHORUS; 

OR, 

INTERLUDES, 

DESIGNED TO BE 

SUNG BETWEEN THE ACTS OF ZdRA. 



» 



PROLOGUE. 

By Mr. BEAUD, and Mrs. CLIVE,/rw» opposite 

Entrances. 

She. So, sir— you're a man of your word. [you f 
He. Who would break it, when suminon'd by 

She. Very nue that— but pray have you heard, 

What it is yon are summon 'd to do ? 
He. Not a word— but expected to see 

Something new in th$ musical way. 
She. Why, this ajpthor has cast yon and me, 

As a Prologue, it seems, to his play. 
He. What, then is its tuneful name, 

Robinhood .of the Greenwood tree ? 
Or what good old ballad of fame 

Has he built into tra-ge-dy ? 
She. Though he rails against songs, he thought fit. 

Most gravely to urge and implore us, 
In aid of his tragical wit, 

To erect ourselves into a Chorus? 

% ' [Laughing. 

He. A Chorus ! what's that— a composing * 

Of groans, to the rants of his madners ? 
She. No— he hinders the boxes from dozing, 

By mixing some spirit with sadnefs. 
He. So then— 'tis our task, 1 suppose, 

To sing softer sense into relish, 
Strike up, at each tragical close, 

And unheedtd moral embellish. 
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She. 'Twas the custom, you know, once in Greece, 

And if here 'tis not witty, 'tis new. 
He. Well then, when you flud an act cease, 

[Turning to the Boxes. 

Tremble ladies— 

She. And, gentlemen, too [7b the Men. 

If I give not the beanx good advice, {Merrily. 

Let me dwindle to recitative ! 
He. Nor will I to the belles be more nice, 

When I catch 'em, but here, to receive. 
She. If there's ought to be learnt from the play, 

I shall sit in a nook, here, behind. 
Popping out in the good ancient way, 

Now and then, with a piece of my miftd. 
He. But suppose, that no moral should rise, 

Worth the ears of the brave or the fair! 
She. Why, we'll then give the word— and advise 

Face about, and stand all as* ye were. 



AFTER THE 

FIRST ACT. 

SONG in Duet. > 

He. The Sultan's a bridegroom— the slaves are 
set free. 
And none must presume to wear fetters but he! 
Before honey-moon; 
Love's riddle's in tune ; • 

So we think (silly souls!) 'tis always to be: 
For the man that is blind— how should be foresee 1 
She. I hate these hot blades, who so fiercely begin; 
To banlk a rais'd hope is a cowardly sin ! 
The maid that is wise, let her always procure 
Rather a grave than a spirited wooer : 
What W loses at breakfast, at supper she'll win, 
But your amorous violence never endures : 

For to dance without doors 
is the wajr to be weary, before we get in. 
~"\ Pray how does it happen; that pafsion so gay, 
blooms, fades, and rails away, 
rose of tbia morn, that at night must decay? 
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Woman, I fear, 
Does one tiling appear, 
But is found quite another, when look'd on too near. 
Sfie, Ah — no — 

Not— 80— 
'Tie the fault of you men, who, with flames of desire 

Set your palates on fire, 
And dream not, that eating— will appetite tire ; 
So resolve in yonr heat, 
To do nothing, but eat, 
Till, alas! on a sudden— you sleep o'er your meat! 

Therefore, learn, O ye fair ! 

He. And, you lovers, take care 

She. That you trust not before-hand 

He. That yon trust not at all. 
She. Man was born to deceive. , 
He. Woman form'd to believe. 
Both. Trust not one of us all! 
For to stand on sure ground is the way not to fall. 



AFTER THE 

SECOND ACT. 

Mrs. CLIVE (Sola) to a Flute. 



Oh, jealousy ! thou bane of bleeding love 

*Ab, how unftappy we ! 
Doom'd by the partial powers above, 

Eternal slaves to thee ! 
Not more unstaid than lovers' hearts the wind ! 
This moment dying— and the next unkind. 
Ah ! wavering, weak desires of frail mankind ! 
With pleading pafsion ever to pursue, 
Yet triumph, only to undo. 

Go to the deeps, below, thou joylefs fiend. 
And never rise again to sow despair ! 

Nor you, ye heedlefs fair, occasions lend, 
To blast your blooming hopes, and bring on a 



>- i 
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Never conclude your innocence secure, 
Prudence alone makes love endnre. 
[As she is going of, he meets her, and pulls 
her back, detaining her, while he sings what 
follows. 
He. Ever, ever, doubt the fair in sorrow, 
Mourning, as if they felt compafsion : 
Yet what they weep for to-day— to-morrow, 
They'll be first to laugh into fashion. 
None are betray'd, if they trust not the charmer; 

Jealousy guards the weak from falling ; 
Would you never catch— you must oft alarm her, 
Hearts to deceive is a woman's calling. 
[After the Song, he lets her go, and they join 
in a Duet. 
She. Come let us be friends, and no longer abuse, 
Condemn, and accuse, 
Each other. 
He. Would you have us agree, you must fairly 
The love we carefs, [confefs, 

We smother. 

She. I am loth to think that 

He. Yet, you know, it is true ; 
She. Well— what if I do, 

No matter. [strife > 

He Could you teach us a way to love on, without 
She. Suit the first part of life 

To the latter. [blown, 

He. *Tis an honest advice ; for when love is new 
Gay colours are shown, , 

Too glaring. 
She. Then alas, for poor wlvft '.—comes a'blust'r- 
And blows 'em away, [ing day, 

Most scaring! 



AFTER THE 

TJtflRD ACT. 

By Mr. BEARD alone. 

-% ye beauties ! gay, and young, 

\ the painful woes and weeping, 
>rc'd concealmenfiprung, 
b the sin of secret-keeping. 
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Tell then— nor veil a willing heart, 

When the lover, lov'd alarms it ; 
But — to sooth the pleasing smart, 

Whisper the glowing wish that warms it. 
She that would hide the gentle flame, 

Does but teach her hope to laaguish ; 
She that boldly tells her aim, 

Flies from the path that leads to anguish. 
Not that too far your trust should go ; 

All that you say— to all discover; 
All that you do but two should know, 

One of 'em you, and one your lover. 

[She meets him going off. 
She. Ah ! man, thou wert always a traitor, 

Thou giv'st thy advice to betray ; 
Ah ! form'd for a rover by nature, 

Thou leader of love the wrong way. 
Would women let women advise them. 

They could not so easily stray, 
'Tis trusting to lovers supplies 'em 

With will and excuse to betray. 
She's safe, who, in guard of her pafsion, 

Far, far, from confefsing her pain, 
Keeps silence, in spite of the fashion, 

Nor suffers her eyes to explain. 



AFTER THE 

FOURTH ACT. 

Duet. 

She. Well, what do you think of these sorrows 

and joys, [noise ? 

These calms, and these whirlwinds— this silence and 
Which love, in the bosom of man, employs ? 
He. For my part, would lovers be govern'd by me, 
Not one of you women so wish'd-for shonld be. 
Since here we a proof of your mischief see. 
She. Why, what would you do to escape the d :< 

trefs ? [gar 

He* I would do— I would do— by my soul I 
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She/ Poor wretch, by my soul, I imagin'd no left 
Come, come— let me tell you, these tempests of love, 
Did but blow up desire, its brisknefs to prove, 
Which else would— you know— too lazily move. 
Were women like logs of a make to lie still, 
Men would sleep and grow dull— but onr absolute 
Sets life all a whirling, like wheels in a mill, [will 

He Ambition in woman, like valour in man. 
Tempts danger— from which they'd be safe if they 

ran: 
And once get 'em in— get 'em out how yon can. 
She. Pray, what will you give me to teach yon 
4he trick, 
To keep your wife pteas'd, either healthy or sick ? 
He. The man who hits that, sure, mnst touch to 
the quick! [pain, 

She. Learn this— and depend on a life without 
Say nothing to vex her, yet let her complain ; 
Submit to your fate— and disturb not her reign : 
Be mop'd when she's sad— and be pleas'd when 

she's gay, 
Believe her, and trust her— and give her— her way : 
For want of this rule— there's the devil to pay. 
Both. For want of this rale— there's the devil to 
pay. 
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THE 

DEVIL TO PAY. 



DRAMATIS PERSONA, 

Sir John Loverule, an htfriest Country Gentleman, 

beloved for his Hospitality. 
Butler, -\ 

Fwfian, C 8*™*** «> Sir John. 

Coachman) ^ 

Jobson, a Psalm singing Cooler, Tenant to Sir 

John. 
Doctor. 

Lady Loverule, Wijt to Sir John, a proud cant' 
ing t brawling, fanatical Shrew. 

Se. \ Ber mid,. 

Nell, Jobson's Wjft, ah innocent Country Girt. 
Tenants, Servants. 
SCENE, a Country Village. 



ACT I. 
\ SCENE I. The Cooler's Bowse* 

JOBSON and NELL. 

Nell. PritHEB, good Jobson, stay with me to 
night, and for once make merry at home. 

Job. Peace, peace, you jade, and go spin ; for if 
I lack any thread for my stitching, I will punish you 
by virtue of my sovereign authority. 

Nell. Ay marry, no donbt of that; whilt* 
Vol. XIV. O 
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take your swing at the ale-house, spend yonr sub- 
stance, get drunk as a beast, then come home like 
a sot, and nse one like a dog. 

Job. Nouns, do you prate ? Why, how now, bra- 
sen face, do you speak ill of the government? 
Don't you know, hufsey, that I am king in my own 
house, and that this is treason against my majesty. 

NeU. Did ever one hear such stuff I But I pray 
you now, Jobson, don't go to the ale-bouse to-night. 

Job. Well, I'll humour you for once, but don't 
grow saucy upon't; for I'm invited by Sir John 
Loverule's butler, and am to be princely drunk 
with punch at the ball- place; we shall have a bowl 
large enough to swim in. 

NeU. Bat they say, husband, the new lady will 
not suffer a stranger to enter her doors; she 
grudges even a draught of small beer to her own 
servants; and several of the tenants have come 
home with broken heads from her ladyship's own 
hands, only for smelling strong beer in the house. 

Job. A pox on her for a fanatical Jade ! She has 
almost distracted the good knight: but she's now 
abroad, feasting with her relations, and will scarce 
eomehometo night; and we ate to have much 
drink, a fiddle, and merry gambols. 

Nell. O, dear husband, let me go with yon j we'll 
be as merry as the night's long. 

Job. Why, how now, you bold baggage, would you 
toe carried to a company of smooth fac'd. eating, 
drinking, lazy serving men ; no, no, yon Jade, I'll 
not be a cuckold. 

NeU. I'm sore they wonM make me welcome ; 
yon promis'd I should see the house, and the fa- 
mily has not been here before, since you married 
and brought me home. 

-Job. Why, thou most audacious strumpet, dar'st 
thou dispute with me thy lord and matter! Get in 
and spin, or else my strap will wind abont thy ribs 
most confoundedly. 

AIR I. TkeTwitcher. 

He that has the best wife, 
She's Hit plague of his life ; 
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But for ber who will scold and will quarrel, 

Let bim cat her off short 

Of ber meat and ber sport, 
And ten times a-day boon ber barrel, brave boys. 
And ten times a-day hoop ber barrel. 

Nell. Well, we poor women must always be 
•laves, and never have any joy ; bat yon men ran 
and ramble at your pleasure. 

Job. Why yon most pestilent baggage, will you 
be boop'd ? Begone. 

Nell. 1 must obey. . [Going- 

Job. Stay ; now 1 think on't, here's sixpence for 
yon; get ale and- apples, stretch and puff thyself up 
with tamb'B wool ; rejoice and revel thyself; be 
drank and wallow in thy own sty, like a grnmbttag 
•ow as thou art. > 

He that has the best' wife, 

She's the plague of his rife; Set. [Exeurtt. 

SCENE II. &r John's. 

BUTLER, COOK, FOOTMAN, COACHMAN, LUCY, 
LETT ICE, &c, 

But. I weald oar dancing neighbours were here, 
that we might rejoice a little while our termagant 
lady is abroad. 1 have made a most sovereign 
bowl of punch. 

Lucy. We had need rejoice sometimes, for onr 
devilish new tady will never suffer it in ber bear- 
ing. 

But. I will maintain there is more mirth in a 
galley than in our family. Our master, indeed, is 
the worthiest gentleman— nothing but sweetnefs 
and liberality. 

Foot. But here's a boose tnrn'd topsy-turny, from 
heav'n to bell, since Abe came hither. 

" Lucy. His former lady was all virtne and mild- 
*' nefs. . 

" But, Ay; rest be*soul, she was so; but this la 
" inspired with a legion of devils, who- make ber 
" lay about her like a fury. 

" Lucy. I am sure I always feel her In my K 
" if her complexion don't please her, or shi 



< 
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" yellow in a morning, 1 am sure to look black and 
** blue for it before nlgbt. 

" Cook. Pox on her, 1 dare not come within her 
" reach. I have some six broken heads already. 
" A lady, quotha! a she-bear is a ctftler animal. 

" Foot. Heav'n help my poor masterl this de- 
"villsh termagant scolding woman will be the 
44 death of him : I never saw a man so alter'd in 
" all the days of my life. 

" Cook. There's a perpetual motion in that tongue 
" of her's^and a damn'd shrill pipe, enough to 
" break the drum of # man's ear." 

Enter JOBSON. 

But. Welcome, welcome " all; this is onr wish. 
« Honest old acquaintance,'* Goodman Jobson ! how 
dost thou ? 

Job. By my troth, I am always sharp-set towards 
punch, and am now come with a firm resolution, 
though but a poor cobler, to be as richly drunk as 
a lord ; I am a true English heart, and look upon 
drunkennefs as the best part of the liberty of the 
subject. 

But. Come, Jobson; we'll bring out our bowl of 
punch in solemn procefeion and then for a song to 
crown our happinefe. 

[They all go out, and return with a Bowl of 
/Punch. 

AIR II. Charles of Sweden. 

Come, jolly Bacchus, god of wine, 
Crown fh is night with pleasure ; 

Let none, at cares of life repine, 
To destroy our pleasure. 

Fill Up the mighty sparkling bowl, 

That ev'ry true and loyal soul 

May drink and sing without controul, 
To support our pleasure. 

Thus, mighty Baccbus^shalt thou br 

Guardian of our pleasure ; 
That under thy protection we 

May enjoy new pleasure. 
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And as the boars glide swift away, 
We'll in thy name invoke their stay, 

And sing thy praises that we may 
live and die with pleasure. 

But. The king and the royal family in a brim- 
mer— 

AIR III. 

Here's a good health to the king, 
And send him a prosperoas reign ; 

O'er hills and high mountains, 

We'll drink dry the fountains, 
Until the sun rises again, brave boys, 
Until the sun rises again. 

Then here's to thee my boy boon, - N 

And here's to thee, my boy boon ; 

As we've tarry'd all day 

For to drink down the sun, [boys, 

So we'll tarry and drink down the moon brave 
So we'll tarry and drink down the moon. 

[Omnea huzza. 

Enter Sir JOHN and LADY. 

Lady. O heaven and earth, what's here within 
my doors! Is hell broke loose? What troop of 
fieuds are here? Sirrah, you impudent rascaL 
apeak ! 

•Sir John. For shame, my dear.— As this is a time 
of mirth and jollity, it has always been the custom 
of my house, to give my servants liberty in this 
season, and to treat my country neighbours, that 
with innocent sports they may divert themselves. 

Lady. I say, meddle with your own affairs ; I 
will govern my own house without your putting in 
an oar. Shall 1 ask yon leave to correct my own 
servants ? 

Sir John. I thought madam, this had been my 
house, and these my tenants and servants. 

Lady. Did I bring a fortune to be thus abus'd 
and snub'd before people ? Do yon call my autho- 
rity in question, ungrateful man ? Look you to yo- 
dogs and horses abroad ; bnt it will be my pro?* 
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to fovern here; nor will I be controll'd by e'er a 
taunting, hawking knight in Christendom. 

AIR IV. 
-Sir John. Ye gods! yon gave to me a wife 
Out of your grace and favour, 
To be the comfort of my life. 
And I was glad to have her : 
But if your providence divine 
For greater blift design her, 
To obey your wills at any time, 
I am ready to resign her. 

This it Is to be married to a continual tempest. 
Strife and noise, canting and hypocrisy, are eter. 
nally afloat— Tis impossible to bear it long. 

Lady. Ye filthy scoundrels, and odious jades, 1*11 
teach you to junket thus, and steal my provisions : 
J shall be devourd at this rate. 

But. I thought, madam, we might be merry once 
upon a holiday. 

Lady. Holiday, you popish cur: is one day more 
holy than another ? and \f it be, you'll be sure to 
get drunk upon it, you rogue. [Beats him.] You 
minx, you impudent flirt, are yon jigging it after 
an abominable fiddle? alt* dancing is whorisb, hus- 
«ey. [Lugs her by the Ears. 

Lucy. O lud, she has pull'd off both my ears. 

Sir John. Pray, madam, consider your sex and 
quality : 1 blush for your behaviour. 

Lady. Consider your Incapacity : you shall not 
instruct me. Who are you thus muffled, you buz- 
zard ? [She beats *em all, Jobson steals by. 

Job. I am an honest, plain, psalm singing cobler, 
madam : if your ladyship would but go to church, 
you might hear me above all the rest there. 

Lady. 1*11 try thy voice here first, villain. 

[Strikes him. 

Job. Nounz! what a pox, what a devil ails yon ? 
O profane wretch! <wicked varlerf 

For shame, your behaviour is mon- 

ever peer lady to miserable ia a Ira. 
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tish husband at I am ? I that am bo pious and re- 
ligions a woman 1 

Job. [Sings.] He that has the best wife, 
She's the plague of his life, 
Bat for her that will scold and will quarrel— 

[Exit. 

Lady* O rogue, scoundrel, villain ! 

Sir John. Remember modesty. 

Lady. I'll rout you all with a vengeance—" I'll 
" spoil your squeaking treble. 

[Beats the Fiddle about the blind Man's Head* 

" Fid. O murder, murder I I am a dark man— 
" which way shall I get hence !— O beam, she has 
" broke my fiddle, and undone me and my wife and 
" children. 

" Sir John. Here, poor fellow, take your staff 
" and begone : there's money to buy you two such : 
*f that's your way. [Exit Fidler. 

" Lady. Methinks you are very liberal, sir; must 
"my estate maintain you in your profasenefs ?** 

Sir John. Go up to your closet, pray, and com- 
pose your mind. 

Lady, o wicked man ! to hid me pray. 

Sir John. A man can't be completely curst, I see, 
without marriage ; but since there is such a thing 
as separate maintenance, she shall to-morrow en- 
joy the beneflt'of it. 

AIR V. Qf all Comforts J miscarry d. 

Of the states in life so various, 
. Marriage, sure, is most precarious; 
Tis a maze so strangely winding, 
Still we are new mazes finding : 
'Tis an action so severe, 
That nought but death can set us clear. 
Happy's the man, from wedlock free, 
Who knows to prize his liberty. 

Were men wary 

How they marry. 
We should not be by half so full of misery. 

[Knocking at th* Door.] Here, where are my «e» 
rants ? Must they be frighted from me?— •*" 
thert»-ftee who knocks. 
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Lady. Within there— Where are my sluts ? Yc 
drabs, ye queans— lights there. 

% a 

Enter SERVANTS, sneaking, with Candles. 

But. Sir, it is a doctor that lives ten miles off : 
be practises physic, aud 4s an astrologer; your 
worship knows him very well ; he is a conning 
man, makes almanacks, and can help people to 
taeir goods again. •• - 

v Enter DOCTOR. 

Doct. Sir, I humbly beg your honour's pardon 
for this unseasonable intrusion; but I am be- 
nighted, and 'tis so dark that I can't pofslbly find 
my way home; and knowing your worship's hos- 
pitality) desire the favour to be faarbour'd nnder 
your roof to-night. 

Lady. Ont of my house} you lewd conjurer, you 
magician. 

Doct. Here's a tnrn ! here's a change f Well, 

if I have any art, you shall smart for this. [Aside. 

Sir John. You see, friend, I am not master of 
my own house : therefore, to avoid any uneasinefo, 
go down the lane about a quarter of a mile, and 
you'll see a cobler's cottage; stay there a little, and 
. til send my servant to conduct you to a tenant's 
bouse, where you'll be well entertain d. 

Doct. I thank you, sir; I'm your most bumble 
servant— But as for your lady there, she shall this 
night feel my resentment. [Exit. 

Sir John. Come, madam, you and I must have 
some conference together. 

Lady. Yes ; I will have a conference and a re. 
formation too iq this bouse, or I'll turn it upside- 
down— I will. 

AIR VI. Contented country Farmer. 
'Sir John. Grant me, ye pow'rs, but this request, 
And let who will the world contest; 
Convey her to some distant shore, 
Where I may ne'er behold her more ; 
Or let me to some 'cottage fly, 
In freedom's arms to live and die. 

[Exetmt. 
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SCENE III. Ttte Cablets. 

NELL and tlie DOCTOR. 

Nell. Pray, sir, mend yoor draught, if you please r 
yon are very welcome, sir. 

Doct. Thank you heartily, good woman ; and to 
requite yoar civility, I'll tell you your fortune. 

Neil. O pray do, sir, I never had my fortune told 
me in my life. 

Doct. Let me behold the line* of your face. 

Nell. I'm afraid, air, 'ti» none of the cleanest, I 
nave been about dirty work all this day. 

J) oct. Come, come, 'tis a good face ; be not 
asbam'd of it; you shall shew it in greater places 
suddenly. 

' Nell. O dear, sir, I shall be mightily asbam'd ; I 
want dacity when I come before great folks. 

Doct. You must be confident, and fear nothing? 
there is much bappraeft attends you. 

Nell, oh me ! this is a rare man : Heav'n be 
tbank'd. 

Doct. To-morrow before the sunrise, you shall 
be the happiest woman in this country. 

Nell. How, by to-morrow !•— Alack-a-day, sir, how 
can tbat be i 

Doct. No more shall you be troubled with a 
•urly husband tbat rails at and straps you. 

Nell. Lud, how came he to know that? he must 
be a conjurer. Indeed my husband is somewhat 
rugged, and in his cups will beat me, but it is not 
much ; he's an honest pains-taking man, and I let 
him have his way. Pray sir, take f other cup of 
ale. 

Doct. I thank you Believe me, to-morrow yon 

shall be the richest woman i'th* hundred, and ride 
in yoor own coach. 

Nell. O father, you jeer me. 

Doct. By my ait, I do not. But mark my words; 
be confident, and bear all out, or worse will fol- 
low. 

Nell. Never fear, sir, I warrant you. O Ge* 

meni I a coach ! 
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AIR X. Now ponder well, ye Parents dear. 

In Bath, a wanton wife did dwell, 

As Chancer he did write. 
Who wantonly did spend her time 

In many a fond delight. 
All on a time so sick she was, 

And she at length did die, 
And then her soul at Paradise 

Did knock most mightily. 

Lady. Why, villain, rascal, screech-owl, wht> 
makest a worse noise than a dog hung in the pales, 
or a hog in a high wind. Where are all my ser- 
vants ? Somebody come and hamstring this rogue. 

[Knocks. 

Job. Why, how now, you brazen quean! you 
must get drank with the conjuror, must you! I'll 
give you money another time to spend in lamb's 
wool, yon saucy jade, shall I ? 

Lady. Monstrous! I can find no bell to ring. 
Where are my servants ? They shall tofs him in a 
blanket. 

Job. Ay, the jade's asleep still : the conjurer told 
ber she should keep her coach, and she is dream- 
ing of her equipage. [Sings. 

I will come in, in spite, she said, 

Of all such churls as thee ; 
Thou art the canse of all our pain, 

Our grief and misery. 
Thou first broke the commandement, 

In honour of thy wife : 
When Adam heard her say these words, 

He ran aww for life. 

Lady. Why, husband ! Sir John! Will you suffer 
me to be thus insulted ? 

Job. Husband I Sir John ! what a pox, has she 
knighled me ! and my name's Zekel too: a good 
test, faith. 

"ady. Hal he's gone, he is not in the bed. 
'n, where ami?" Fob, what loathsome smells 
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*' are here ?" Canvafs sheets, and a filthy ragged 
curtain ; a beastly rag, and a flock-bed. Am I 
awake, or is it all a djeam ? What rogue is that ? 
Sirrah,— Where am 1 1 Who brought me hither ? 
What rascal are you ? 

Job. This is amazing— I never beard such words 
from her before. If I take my strap to you, I'll 
make you know your husband ; I'll teach you bet- 
ter manners, you saucy drab. 

Lady. Ob, astonishing impudence! You my hus- 
band, sirrah ? I'll have you hang'd, you rogue ; I'm 
a lady. Let me know who has given me a sleep- 
ing draught, and convey'd me hither, you dirty 
varlet ? 

Job. A sleeping-draught f yes, you drunken jade, 
you had a sleeping-draught, wit ha- pox to ye. 
What, has not your lamb's wool done working yet ? 

Lady. Where am I ? Where has my villanous 
husband put me? Lucy! Lettice! Where are my 
queans ? 

Job. Ha, ha, ha ! What does she call her maids 
too ? The conjuror has made her mad as well as 
drunk. 

Lady. He talks of conjurors ; sure- 1 am be- 
witched! Ha! what clothes are here? a linsey- 
woolsey gown, a calico hood, a red bays petticoat : 
I am removed from my own house by witchcraft. 
What must I do ? what will become of me? 

[Horns wind without. 

Job. Hark! the hunters and the merry horns are 
abroad. Why, Nell, you lasy jade, 'tis break of 
day ; to work, to work; come and spin, you drab, 
or I'll tan your hide for you. Wbat-a-pox, must I 
be at work two hours before yon in the morning ? 

Lady. Why, sirrah, thou impudent villain ! dost 
thou not know me, you rogue i 

Job. Know you ? yes, I know you well enough, 
and Iil make you know me before 1 have done 
with you. 

Lady. I am Sir John Loverule's lady : how came 
I here? 

Job. Sir John Loverule's lady! No, Nell', not 
quite so bad neither : thafdamn'd stingy, faup 
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whore, plagues every one that comes near her—the 
whole country curses her. 

Lady. Nay, then I'll hold no longer You 

rogue, you insolent villain, I'll teach you better 
manners. 

[Flings the Bedstqfand other Things at him. 

Job. This is more than ever I saw by her ; I ne- 
ver had an ill word from her before. Come, strap, 
I'll try your mettle; I'll sober you, I warrant yon, 
quean. [He straps her— she flits at him. 

Lady. I'll pnO your throat out ; I'll tear out 
your eyes; I am a lady, sirrah. O murder, mur- 
der ) Sir John Loverute will hang yon for this. — 
Murder, murder ! 

Job. Come, huftey, leave fooling, and come, to 
your spinning, or else I'll lamb you, yon never 
were so lamb'd since you were an inch long.- Taae 
it up, you jade. 

. [Sheflingsit down— he straps her. 

Lady. Hold, hold ! Til do any thing. 

Job. Oh, I thought I should bring you to yourself 
again. 

Lady. What shall I do ? I can't spin. [Aside. , 

Job* I'll into my stall; 'tis broad day now. 

[ Works and singe. 

AIR XI. Come let us prepare. 

Let matters of state 

Disquiet the great, 
The cobler has nought to perplex him ; 

Has nought but his wife • 

To ruffle his life, 
And her he can strap If she vex him 

He's out of the pow'r 

Of Fortune, that whore, 
Since low as can be she has thrust him : 

Prom dons he's secure ; 

For, being so poor, 
There's none to be found that will trust him. 

Heyday, I think the jade's brain is tara'd! What, 
'have you forgot to spin, huftey i 
Lady. But I have not forgot to ran. I'll e'en try 
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my feet r I shall find somebody in the town, sure, 
that will succour me. [She runs out. 

Job. What, does she ran for it ?— I'll after her. 

[He runs out. . 

SCENE VI. Sir John'* House. 

NELL in Bed. 
Nell. What pleasant dreams I have had to-night? 
Metfaougbt I was in paradise, upon a bed of violets 
and roses, and the sweetest husband by my side ? 
Ha, blefs me! where am I now? What sweets a*e 
these ? No garden in the spring can eqaal them— 
Am I on a bed ?— The sheets are sarsenet, sure; 

no linen ever was so fine. What a gay silken 

robe have I got? O heaven ! I dream!— Yet if 

this be a dream, I wonld not wish to wake again.-r- 
finre I died hut night, and went to heav'n ; and 
this is it. 

Enter LUCY. 

Lucy. Now must I wake an alarm that will not 
lie still again till midnight at soonest : the first 
greeting, I suppose, will be jade or whore. Ma- 
dam, madam I 

NeU. o geminl ! who's this ? What dost say, 
sweetheart? 

Lucy. Sweetheart ! Oh lud, sweetheart ! The beftt 
names I have had these three months from her 
have been slut or whore.— What gown^nd raffles 
wilt your ladyship wear today. 

Nell. What does she mean ? Ladyship, gown, 
and ruffles! — Snre I am awake!*-Oh,I remember 
the cunning man now. * 

Lucy. Did yonr ladyship speak ? 

NeU. Ay, child, I'll wear the same 1 did yester- 
day. 

Lucy. Mercy npon me !— Child !— Here's a mi- 
racle! 

Enter LETTICE. 

Let. Is my lady awake ?— Have yon had her shot 
«r her slipper at yonr bead yet ? 
Lucy. Oh no, I'm overjoy'd; she's in the kind* 
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humour— Go to the bed and speak to her — Now is 
your time. 

Let. Now's my time ) what, to have another tooth, 
beat ont. Madam ? 

Nell. What dost say, my dear?— O father, what 
won Id she have ? 

Let. What work will your ladyship please to have 
done to-day ? shall I work plain work, or go to my 
stitching r 

Nell. Work, child! 'tis holiday; no work to-day*. 

Let. oh mercy ! am I, or she, awake ? or do we 
both dream ?— Here's a blest change ! 

Lucy, if it continues, we shall be* a happy fa- 
mily. 

Let. Your ladyship's chocolate is ready. 

Nell. Mercy on me, what's that ?— some garment, 
I suppose. [Aside.] Pot it on then, sweetheart. 

Let. Put it on, madam I I have taken it off; Mis 
ready to drink. 

Nell. I mean, pat it by ; I don't care for drink- 
ing now. 

Enter COOK. 

Cook. Now go I like a bear to the stake, to know 
her scurvy ladyship's command about dinner. How 
many rascally names must I be called t 

Let. Oh, John Cook, youil be out of your wits to 
And malady in so sweet a temper. 

Cook. What a devil, are they all mad ? 

Lucy. Madam,* here's the cook come about din- 
ner. 

Nell. Oh, there's a fine cook ! He looks like one 
of your gentlefojlks. [Aside.] Indeed honest man, 
I'm very hungry now ; pray get me a rasher upon 
the coals, a piece of ewe-milk cheese, and some 
white bread. 

Cook. Hey, what's to do here ? my head turns 
round. Honest man ! I look'd for rogue or rascal 
at least.— She's strangely cbang'd in her diet, as 
well as her humour. \Aside.]*-Vm afraid, madam, 
cheese and bacon will sit very heavy on your lady- 
ship's stomach in a morning. If you please, ma- 
''n, I'll toft you up a white fricasee of chickens 
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in a trice, madam ; or what does your ladyship 

think ofa veal sweetbread? 
Nell. Evil what you will, good cook. 
Cook. Good cook! good cook!— Ah, 'tis a sweet 
lady." Mercy on as I miracles will never cease- 

Enter BUTLER. 

« £ h 'i if i me » Ch, P» x am °«t of my wits— We Ijave 
" the kindest, sweetest lady. 

" ■?«* • Yon shamming rogue, I think yon are 
♦* out of yonr wits, aU of ye ; the maids look mer- 
" rily too," 

Lucy. Here's the bntler, madam, to know your 
ladyship's orders. * 

Nell. Oh, pray, If r. Butler, let me have some 
small-beer, when my breakfast comes in. 

But. Mr. Bntler! Mr. Butler!— I shall be turn'd 
into atone with amazement. [Aside.] Would not 
your Ladyship rather have a glaft of Frontiniad or 
Lacryme? 

Neil. Q dear, what hard names are these ! but I 
must not betray myself. [Aside.] Well, which yon 
please, Mr. Bntler. 

Enter COACHMAN. 

S ut ' S*°J.3 et J™ in » and °« "joiced as I am. 

Coach. The cook has been making his game, I 
know not bow long : what, do yon banter too ?» 
Lucy. Madam, the coachman. 
Coach. 1 come fb know if your ladyship goes ont 

*°" day / *** ^ b , iCB y 0B ' u nave * w* «o«ch or chariot? 

Nell. Good-lack-a-day !-rl11 ride in the coach, if 
you please. ' 

Coach. The sky will fell, that's certain. [Exit. 

Nell. I can hardly think I am awake yet. How 
well pleased they all seem to wait upon me !— o no*, 
table cunning man! My head turns round !— 1 am 
quite giddy with my own happinefs. 

AIR XII. What though lama country Lass* 
Though late I was a cooler's wife, 

In cottage most obscurer, 
In pfcun-ataff gown, and shortear'd coif. 
Hard labour did endure-a ; 
PW. XIV. p 
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The scene is cbang'd, I'm alter'd quite, 

And from poor humble Nell*, 
I'll learn to dance, to read, and write; 
And from all bear the bell*. [Exit. 

Enter Sir JOHN, meeting his Servants. 

But. Ob, sir, here's the rates* news! 

Lucy. There never was the like, sir! You'll be 
overjoy'd and amazed 1 

Sir John. WhaUarcxe mad ?— What* 8 the matter 
with ye ?— How now! nere'a a new face in my fa- 
mily!— What's the meaning of all this ? 

But. Ob, *\r> the family's tura'd upside down J— 
We are almost distracted ; the happiest people!— 

Lucy. Ay, my lady, Sir ; my lady— 

Sir John. What, is she dead ? ' 

But. Dead ! Heav'n forbid h-O, she's the best 
woman, the sweetest lady 

Sir John. This is astonishing— 1 mast go and in T 
qnire into mis wonder. If this be true, I shall re/ 
jolce indeed. 

But. Tis true, sir, upon my honour. L#ng live 
Sir John and my Lady. Huzza. 
Enter NELL. 

Nell. I well remember the cunning man warned 
me to bear all out with confidence ; or worse, he said, 

would follow. 1 am ashahvd, and know not what 

to do with all this ceremony. I am amaz'd, and 
out of my senses.— I look'd in the glafs, and saw a 

gay fine thing I knew hot Methought my face 

was not at ail like that I have seen at home in a 
piece of looking-glaft fastened upon the cupboard. 
But great ladies, they say, have flattering glafses, that 
shew them fur unlike themselves, whilst poor folks* 
glafses represent them e'en just as they ztpr 

" AIR XIII. When Iroas a Dome qfi honour* 
" Fine ladies with an artful grace 

44 Disguise each native feature ; 
<' Whilst flatfring glafses shew the face, 

" As made by art, not nature : 
" But we poor folks in home-spun- grey, 

" By. patch nor washes tainted, 
" Look fresh and sweeter far than they, 

" That still are finely painted." 
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iwcy. Oh, madam, here's my master lust r» 
turn'd from hunting. w,w J™ 81 re - 

.Enter Sifr JOHN. 
- ton™' ° gemiDi ' toi ? flne «« n «emau my ha* 
ttr Jbjta. My dear, I am overjoyed to see m« *. 

Stt tnuwported wj *«^^teW£; 

*i.£f C 'fu ? r » f 8haH a 1 * 8 ? 8 ^ Proud to do ev*nr 

*.fi r f?*2« By hc S r,B T axn <*«nn'd._Dear crea 
ture, if thou continues! thus i ha*i rati^T. »' 

I believe my senses ? «« «wu -*«ay 

«^ ta jSLa*'' good above «"■ wltoe 6 for me I 
am in earnest. rg •"*» * 

•J-/**™ 11186 ' my deare8t - N»w am I taDDr 
indeed.— Where are my friends, my servant. > ?£2 
>em aM, and let them be **ZttZ^^£ 

Ivetf. o rare sweet manf He smells all ov^ Hfc. 
a nosegay.-Heav'n preserve my wils. "* 

AIR XIV. "Fmu within a Furlong fa 
O charming cunning man-! thon hast been wond'roaa 

And all thy golden words do now prove tree, I find. 
Ten thousand transports wait ,lWM : 
To crown my happy state ; 
-Thus tifs'd and prefc'd, 
And doubly Dle/s'd 
In all this pomp and state : 
New scenes of joy arise 
Which fiH me with surprise; 
My rock, and reel, • 

And sptoniug.wheel, 
And husband, r despise. 
Jhen, Jobson, now adieu, 
_ ._ T*T p° Ming still pnrsue ; 
For he**! win not, cannot, no, nor must not * 
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SCENE VII. Jobson'f House. 

Enter LADY. 

Lady. Was ever lady yet so miserable! I can't 
make one sonl in the village acknowledge me. They 
anre are all of the conspiracy. Tmawicked hus- 
band of mine has laid a devilish ploragntaat-me: 
I must at present snbmit, that I may hereafter have 
an opportunity of executing my design. Here comes 
the rogue; Til have him strangled: bnt now I mast 
yield. 

Enter JOBSON., 

Job. Come on, Nell; art thou come to thyself 
yet? 

Lady. Yes, I thank yon; I wonder what I all'd: 
this cunning man has pnt powder in my drink, 
most certainly. 

Job. Powder! the brewer put good store of pow- 
der of malt in it, that's all. Powder, quoth she ! 
ba^a, ha! 

Lady. I never was so ill in all the days of my 
life. 

Job. Was so ill ! No, nor I hope ne'er will be so 
again, to pnt me to the trouble of strapping you so 
devilishly. 

Lady. Til have that right hand cot off for that, 
rogue. [Aside.}— You was unmerciful to bruise me 
so. 

Job. Well, I'm going to Sir John Lovemle's; all , 
his tenants are invited. There's to be rare feasting 
and revelling, and open house kept for three 
months. 

Lady. Husband, shan't I go with yon ? 

Job. What the devil ails thee now '—Did I not 
tell thee but yesterday, I would strap thee for deair-' 
ing to go; and art thou at it again, with a pox ? 

Lady. What does the villain mean by strapping, 
and yesterday i [Ande. 

Job. Why, I have been married but six weeks, 
and yon long to make me a cuckold already. Stay 
at home, and be faang'd : there's good cold pie in 
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the cupboard; butril trust thee no more with 
strong-beer, bufeey. [Exit. 

Lady. Weil, I'll not he long after you. Sure I 
shall get some of my own family to know me ; they 
can't he all In this wicked plot. [Exit. 

8CENE Fill. Sir John's. 

Sir JOHN and Company enter. . , 

AIB. Duetto. 
Sir John. Was ever man poftestof 

so sweet, so- kind a wife! 
Nell. Dear sir, yon make me proud. 
. Be you bat kind, 
And jou shall find 
All the good I can boast of 
Shall end bat with my life. 
Sir John. Give me thy lips : 
Nell. y Firs* let me, dear sir, wipe 'em. 
Sir John. Wat ever so sweet a wife ! 

[Busing hmr. 
Nell. Thank yon, 4ear sir ! 

I row anil protest 
I ne'er was so kht: 
Again, sir! 
Sir John. Again, and again, my dearest : 
• O may it last for life? 
What Joy thus to enfold thee ! 
Nell. What pleasure io behold thee! , 

Inclined again to kifs ! 
Sir John. How ravishing the bHfs! 
NeU. . I ftttfe thought this morning > 

'Twould ever come to this. [£fc capo. 

Enter LADY. 

Lady. Here's a flne rout and rioting? You. sirrah, 
Butler! you rogoe! 

But. Why, how now 1 wbo are you ? 

Lddy. Impudent varletl Don't you know your 
lady? 

But. Lady ! Here, turn this mad woman out of 
dbott. 
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" Lady. You rascal—take thai, sirrah. 

„ _ . " [i^»ng# a Gfcw at him. 

But. Have a cafe, hiiftey, there's a good pomp 

witbou{ ; we shall cool your courage for yon.*' 

Lady. You, Lucy I have yon forgot me too, yon 
minx? 

• Lucy. Forgot you, woman ! Why, J never remem- 
oer'd you, 1 never saw you before in my life. 

Lady. Oh, the wicked slat! Ill give you cause to 
remember me, I will, hufeey. 

[PuUs her HeacUlothes qjjr. 

Lucy. Murder, murder! Help! 

Sir John. How now! What uproar's this ! 

Lady. You, Lettice, yon slut! wont you know _ 
"either? [Strikes her. 

Let. Help, help! 

Sir John. What's to do there? 

But. Why. air, here's a madwoman calls herself 
my lady, and is beating and cumug ns all round. 

Sir John. {To Lady.] Thou my wife! poor crea- 
ture, I pity thee 1 never saw »•* before. 

Lady. Then it is in vain to expect redrefo from 
thee, thou wicked contriver of all my misery. 

Nell. How I am amas'dl Can that be I there in 
my clothes, that have made all this disturbance' 
And yet I am here, to my thinking, in these flue 
clothes. How can this be ? I am so confounded 
and affrighted, that I begin to wish I was with 
Zekel Jobson again. 

Lady. To whom shall 1 apply myself, or whither 
can I fly ? HeaVn, what do I see!— -Is not that 1 
yonder in my gown and petticoat I wore yeaterday ? 
How can it be i I cannot be in two places at once i 
. Sir John. Poor wretch, she's stark mad. 

Lady. What, in the devil's name, was I here be- 

fore I came ? let me look in the glaft Oh, 

Ueav'osl I am aatoniah'd, i don't know myself!— If ' 
this be I that the glaft shews, I never saw myself 
before. s 

Sir John. What incoherent madneft is this i 

Enter JOBSON. \ 

lady. There ; that's the devil in my liksaeft* 
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who hai robb'd me of my countenance. II lie here 
too* 

Job. Ay, bufrey; end here's my strap yoa qoean. 

NeU. o dear, I'm afraid my knstend will beat 
me, twit am -on t'other side of the room there. 

Job. 1 hope your honours will pardon her ; she 
was drinking with a conjuror last. night, and has 
free* mad ever since, and calls herself my Lady 
Loverule. 

Sir John. Poor woman I lake care ef her ; do not 
hurt her, she may be cured of this. 

Job. Yes, an't please yonr worship, yon shall see 
me cure her presently. Hwfsey, do you see this * 

Nell. <0, pray, ZekeL. don't beat me. 
. Sir John. What says • my love ? Does she infect 
thee with madaefs too? 

Nell. I am not weU-rpray, lead me in. 

[E*cumt Nell and Maids. 

Job, I beseech yonr worship don't take it ill of 
me, she shall never trouble yoa more. 

Sir John. Take her home, and use her kindly. 

Lady. What will become of me? 

[Exeunt Jobton and Lady* 

Enter FOOTMAN. 

foot- Sir, the Doctor who called here last nights 
desires yon will give him leave to speak a word or 
two with yon upon very earnest buslneft. 

Sir John. What can this mean ? Bring him in. 

,. . . Enter DOCTOR. 

Dwt. Loi on my knees, sir, I beg forgive*** 
for what I have done, and put my life into yonr 
hands. 

•Sir John. What mean yon ? 

Doct. I have essrchvd my magic art upon yonr 
Lady : I know yon have too much honour to hike 
away my life, since! might have still conceal'd it, 
had I pieas'd. 

SfrJakn, You havenow b*ou*btm#ttf aullmpse 
of misery too great to bear. Is all my happin* 
then tarn'd into vision only ? 

Doct. Kir, I beg you, fear not ; if any harm et 
on it, I freely give you leave to bang me. 



/ 
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Sir John. Inform me what yea nave done. 

Doct. I have traiisform'd your lady's face a©, thai 
she seems the coalers wife, aad hive charmed her 
ace into the likeneu of my lady's ; aad hut night, 
when the storm arose, my spirits conveyM them to 
each other's bed. 

Sir John. Oh, wretch, than hast andone me; I 
am fallen from the height of all my hopes, and mast 
still be curst with a tempestuous wife, a fury whom 
I never knew quiet since I had her. 

Doct. if that be all, I caa continue the charm for 
both their lives. 

Gir John. Let the event be what it will, I'll hang 
you if you do not end the charm this instant. 

Doct. I will this minute, sir; aad perhaps you'll 
find it the luckiest of your life: I can afore yon 
your Lady will prove the better for it. 

Sir John. Hold; there's one material dream- 
stance I'd know. 

Doct. Your pleasure, sir ? 

Sir John. Perhaps the coaler has— — Yon under- 
stand me. 

Doct. i do aliore yon no ; for e'er she was con- 
veyed to his bed, the cooler was got up to work* aad 
he has done nought but beat her ever since; and you 
are like to reap the fruits of his labour. He'll be 
with you in a minute— Here he comes. 

£nlerJOBSON, 
Sir John. So, Jobson, Where's your wire f 
Job, An't please your worship, she's here at the 
door ; but indeed I thought I had lost her Just now ; 
for as she came into ih* hall, she fell into such a 
swoon, that I thought she would never come oat 
on't again ; but a tweak or two by -the nose, and 
half a dozen straps, did the busineu at hut. Here, 
where are you, housewife ." 

Enter LADY. 

" But. o heaven, aad earth! is this my lady ? 

" Job\ What does be say i My wife chang*d to my 
« lady. 

" Cook. Ay, I thought the other was too good for 
"bur lady." 



Actt. THE DEVIL TO PAY. «T 

Lady. {To Sir John.] Sir, yon are the person I 
have most offended; and here confefs I have been 
the worst of wives in every thing, but that I always 
kept myself chaste. If yon can vouchsafe once 
more to take me to your bosom, the remainder or 
my days snail joyfully be spent in dnty and obser- 
vance of yonr will. 

Sir John. Rise, madam,. I do forgive yon ; and 
if yon are sincere in what yon say, you/0 make me 
happier than all the enjoyments in the world, with- 
out you, could do. 

Job. What a pox! am I to lose my wife thus? 

Enter LUCY and LETTICE. 

Lucy. Ob, sir, the strangest accident has hap* 
pened—tt has amazed ns !— My htdy was in so great 
a swoon, we thought she had been dead. 

Let. And, when she came to herself, she proved 
another woman. 
: Job. Ha ! ha f ha! a bull, a bnll. 

Lucy. She is so chang'd, I knew her not; I never 
saw her face before. O lnd, is this my lady ? 

Let. We shall be maul'd again. 

Lucy. I thought our happineft was too great to 
last. 

Lady. Pear not, my servants; it shall hereafter 
he my endeavour to make you happy. 
* Sir John. Persevere in this resolution, and we 
shall be blest indeed for life. 

Enter NELL. 

Nell. My head tnrns round, I mast go home. O, 
Zekell are you there ? 

Job. o lnd! Is that line lady my wife ? I'gad, Pm, 
afraid to come near her. What can be the meaning 
of this ? 

Sir John. This is a happy change; and 1*11 have 
it celebrated with all the joy I proclaimed for my 
late ihort-llv'd vision. 

Lady. To me It is the happiest day I ever knew. 

" Sir John. Here, Jobson, take thy fine wife." 

. Jot. Rut one word, sir. Did not yonr worship 

make a back of me, under the rose? 

Sir John. No, upon my honour, nor ever kilt 
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lint till I came from banting; but state she has 
been a means of bringing about this happy change, 
I'll give thee five hundred pounds home, with bet; 
go buy a stock of leather. 

Job. 'Bravo boys ! I'm a prince— the prince of 
cobterst Gome hither aad kife me, Nell; I'll never 
strap thee more. 

Nell, indeed,. Zekel, I have been in sncb a dream, 
that I'm qaite weary of it. [2b Jobson.}— Forsooth, 
mAdam, will yon please to take your clothes, and 
let me have mine again. [7b Lady Lovtrule. ■ 

Job. Hold yonr tongue, you fool, they'll serve 
you to go to church. [Aside. 

Lady. No ; thou shaft keep them, and I'll pre- 
serve thine as relics. 

Job. And can yoar lady ship forgive my strapping 
your honour so very much. 

Lady. Most freely. The Joy of thk blefted 
change sets all things right again. 

Sir John. Let as forget every thing that is past, 
and wink of nothing but joy and pleasure. 

AIR XVI. Hey , boy*, up go we. 

Lady. Let ev'ry lace with smiles appear, 
Be joy in ev'ry breast; 
Since from a life of pain and care. 
We now ate traly blest. 

Sir John. May no remembrance of past time 
Our present pleasures soil ; 
Be nought but mirth and joy a crime, 
And sporting all our toil. 

Job. I hope you'll give me leave to speak 

if I may be so bold; 
There's Bought but the devil aad this 
good strap, 
CouW ever tame a scold. 
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